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FIRECTLY across the street 

from the old court-house, back 

in Macochee, thirty or forty years 

ago, there used to swing, creaking in the 
wind, an old weather-beaten signboard, 
bearing the legend “Fowler Brunton, 
Attorney at Law.” The sign swung at 
the foot of an unswept stairway, narrow, 
dark and steep, which bore on each as- 
cending step some other legend, adver- 
tising notaries public, insurance agents 
and real estate dealers; at the top, open- 
ing off the small, dingy hall, was Fowler 
Brunton’s office. It was a large front 
room, with two windows looking down 
into Main Street and across into the 
great yard, where, through the restless 
boughs of elms and of maples, the old 
court-house revealed glimpses of its 
white pillars. The room was large and 
bare and sunny. Between the windows 
stood Fowler Brunton’s high, old-fash- 
ioned walnut escritoire, littered with le- 
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gal papers; there were some shelves 
along another wall, bearing brown law 
books, their red and black labels peeling 
slowly from them; and in the middle of 
the room there was a huge stove,- red on 
winter days from heat, and still red on 
summer days with rust; for Fowler 
Brunton never had the stove taken down 
in summer, and he never had it black- 
ened. There were several chairs in the 
room, used by the clients and the loafers, 
who were on a footing of democratic 
equality there, and usually there were 
two, sometimes three, young men who 
were reading law with Fowler Brunton. 
They would sit for hours with Black- 
stone on their knees, running their hands 
through their long black locks, looking 
down into Main Street at the pretty Ma- 
cochee girls who went by, or across at 
the court-house, and dreaming of tri- 
umphs that somehow included and 
united both. 
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FOWLER BRUNTON, 


The old court-house is now gone, and 
has been replaced by a new one—a gar- 
ish structure of stonc, overladen with 
ornaments of galvanized iron, and sur- 
mounted, at the top of its ungainly 
tower, by a figure of a blindfolded god- 
dess, Justice, no doubt, with sword and 
balance—all of galvanized iron. One re- 
grets the old court-house, with its quiet, 
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of them—that he held. Perhaps this is 
sentimental; but at any rate Fowler 
Brunton has gone with the days in which 
he lived and fought, and the companions 
of those days are gone, and the ideals of- 
the profession he was said to adorn in 
those days are gone. ; 
Perhaps this regret is but the effect of 
an illusion of youth, still persisting; 


simple: dignity; .anrk its masskve -Dori¢ .-:perkaps it is but the confusing result of 


cqlumyjs..g8 anevrégtets thes old? hight *. tater youthful memories and unrealized 


gabled building in which Fowler Brun- 
ton had his offfge,:jox Feplaced:with a 
four-story “bloék,’? fhe- Cheney? Block, 
as the galvanized-iron letters on the en- 
tablature of its cornice proclaim it. One 
regrets, too, the girls that once went 
-archly past, and one regrets the boys 
that looked down on them—their dreams 
and illusions now all gone. And, per- 
haps, more than all, one regrets Fowler 
Brunton, and the grace of the day in 
which he lived, and the ideals—or some 


dreams; perhaps one still looks at life 
from that farther side, when all seemed 
fair and graceful, brave and noble and 
imposing, like the vanished pillars of 
the court-house that once gleamed white 
through the green and gold of summer 
mornings, 


“When all seemed possible, for all 
was yet untried.” 


There are, of course, older ideals than 
that of Fowler Brunton—older and 
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colder; the men who materialized them 
seem pale abstractions, scarcely human. 
Fowler Brunton was the leading lawyer 
of Macochee in his day, and embodied 
-in his picturesque and somewhat roman- 
tic figure many things the profession of 
the law has lost; but back of him, re- 
mote, almost inaccessible, stands an elder 
and graver figure that represents ideals 
older still, ideals whose passing, perhaps, 
yes, doubtless, Fowler Brunton himself 
duly lamented in his time. These ideals 
were somehow limned in the old portrait 
that hung above the judge’s bench in the 
old court-house, and hangs above the 
judge’s bench in the new, the old por- 
trait of Judge Zepheniah Talbott. If it 
were not for that portrait in oil, Judge 
Talbott might, indeed, seem a mere tra- 
dition ; but there the portrait hangs, and, 
caught in the light of early afternoon, 
preserves the calm, stern, dignified, 
classic features, the face all smoothly 
shaven after the older fashion of the Re- 
public, and not so pale, doubtless, as it 
was in life, for the unknown wandering 
artist who found himself in Macochee 
after the Mexican War had not the mas- 
ter hand, and used too much red, so that 
the almost pearly grays one can imagine 
as the key in which Judge Talbott’s por- 
trait should have been done are almost 
wholly lost. And yet it serves very well, 
and perhaps justifies its painter’s artistic 
contempt of resemblance, which doubt- 
less distressed the Talbott family and 
reconciled them to the portrait’s hanging 
above the bench where Judge Talbott sat 
in ancient dignity through so many 
years. Seen there, dim, shadowy, upheld 
stiffly in the old-fashioned high stock, 
the face preserves what perhaps Fowler 
Brunton sometimes bemoaned as the old 
ideal, and doubtless scorned and scoffed 
at if the ideals got in the way of any- 
thing he wished to do. 

There are very few people in Maco- 
chee who distinctly remember Judge 
Talbott in the flesh; he is a memory, an 
ideal, an abstraction; there are dim, fu- 


gitive, childish impressions of him, say 
as walking down town of a serene morn- 
ing, in high hat and cape, with his gold- 
headed cane. It may be he was the em- 


bodiment and personification of all per- 
fection, honesty, probity and honor— 
even honour, as he would have spelled 
it, for he lived in a day when the simple 
life was not a most complex, difficult and 
artificial affectation. And yet he must 
have been, after all, a mere human be- 
ing, and consequently— But let us re- 
tain and cherish some illusions, at least, 
and forget that, as the old judge walked 
in his awful dignity down shaded Main 
Street in that morning so long ago, the 
boyish eye, turned upward on _ him, 
gazed in awe and with the furtive fear 
of childhood; the judge, of course, from 
his serene and awful heights, was all un- 
conscious that the world held such in- 
significancies as children. 

And, too, let us hold as many of our 
ideals concerning Fowler Brunton as we 
may. He was in his day, as has been 
said, the leading lawyer- of Macochee, 
which means that he was the leading 
criminal lawyer. Scarcely any one ever 
spoke his name without adding immedi- 
ately, not at all as a necessary identifica- 
tion, but as a tribute one was ‘always 
glad and proud to pay—“‘the great crim- 
inal lawyer.” And Fowler Brunton was 
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that ; not because his practice was wholly 
confined to criminal cases, but because 
his dramatic triumphs were associated 
with criminal cases. 

He was, indeed, a picturesque figure, 
who seemed to have been purposely de- 
signed for the striking part he was al- 
ways playing. Not that he was conscious 
of playing a part, or not always, at least ; 
that he could do when occasion seemed 
to require. He was, in a histrionic way, 
of a measure somewhat above any other 
figure to be noted in Macochee, and 
whenever he played a part, it was of his 
own creation, and not the mere miming 
of the creation of another. No doubt, 
with his fine imagination, he was sensi- 
tive to the dramatic possibilities of the 
Great War, into which he went with the 
romance and confidence of youth, the 
enthusiasm of a fanatic, and the head- 
long, reckless bravery of a boy. He was 
just seventeen then, and he bore his part 
in the mighty conflict courageously and 
unselfishly. He went through the forty 
battles and skirmishes in which the 
“Bloody Sixty-Sixth” participated, and 
came out, just turned of age—having 
been preserved by the magic fate that 
protects the loving and the daring— 
came out unscathed—and a captain. And 
then, as did so many of his time, for-his 
career was typically American, he began 
to study law. It did not in those days 
take as long to be admitted to the bar, or 
to get a practice, as it does in these; and 
in less than two years he found himself 
in the full swing of his career, combat- 
ing now, as he 
was fated all his 
life long to com- 
bat, his old foes, 
though wearing 
other masks and 
fighting now 
on other fields. 
For Fowler Brun- 
ton was essen- 
tially a lover of 
humanity, and 
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passionately he threw himself into the 
world-old conflict for the Rights of 
Man. Was there anywhere a human be- 
ing in distress, Fowler Brunton ran to 
his relief ; sometimes it was the individ- 
ual specifically he aided; sometimes, 
fighting for the principle, it was man- 
kind in the mass. The poor, the outcast 
—though they were not many in Maco- 
chee in those days—flew unerringly to 
him; he was known to smuggle his new- 
est pair of boots out of his own back door 
at night to give them to a tramp; he was 
seen bending over a cur that lifted a 
wounded paw to him in the public 
square. 

Politically, of course, he was in those 
days quite naturally classed as a Repub- 
lican, for the party then held to its orig- 
inal love and passion for humanity. He 
never was in politics in the sense of seek- 
ing office; in those days the machine and 
the party boss were unknown; the sys- 
tem had not been turned upside down, 
and by means of free caucus and mass. 
convention there was still some sort of; 
fundamental democracy, some sort of! 
representative government, in all of 
which Fowler Brunton had his part. He 
was seen and heard in the conventions, 
where he spoke in his eloquent, persua- 
sive way, raging against anything that 
smacked of tyranny, or autocracy, or 
toryism; it nearly always happened that 
the man he nominated was chosen as the 
candidate, and the platform—not made 
in advance in those days—contained the 
declaration of principles he advocated. 
Two terms he represented his district in 
the legislature, and, just when he could 
have gone to Congress, he declined any 
further honors of the civic sort—why, 
no one knew, perhaps not even he him- 
self. All he deigned to say was that he 
preferred to stay in Macochee and prac- 
tise law. 

And there he stayed. In his office, on 
winter mornings, he would sit around 
his red-hot stove and consult with the 
farmers in their old blue army overcoats, 
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or perhaps philosophize whimsically for 
their benefit, or tell stories of the old 
campaigns they had waged together. In 
warm weather he might be seen on the 


square, in the shade of the soldiers’ mon- 
ument, surmounted by the bronze figure 
of a cavalryman—which childish minds 
imagined as a statue of Fowler Brunton 
himself—talking, laughing, telling sto- 
ries. You could easily pick him out of 
the group—a tall, broad-shouldered 
Iman, with the long black frock coat the 
learned professions wore in those days, 
and with a broad-brimmed black hat 
slouched over his raven hair. He was 
smooth shaven, save for the flowing 
mustache, and handsome in a dark, ro- 
mantic way. His white shirt and rolling 
collar could never be laundered by any 
one but the old darky woman who lived 
in Gooseville, and the black cravat could 
never be knotted with such assiduous 
carelessness by any other than himself. 
As the years went by, the black locks 
and the flowing mustache were thinned 
somewhat and grayed, but that only 
added additional picturesqueness to his 
appearance and increased the interest in 
him; he looked like a Marshal of the 
Empire. 

One who loved humanity as he did 
was sure to be pretty human himself, 
and it may as well be admitted that the 
“good” people of Macochee, or those 
who set themselves up as the good, 


seemed to belie their own claims to vir- 
tue by filling their minds and hearts 
with a rage against him. Perhaps it was 
because he could be so witheringly sar- 
castic at their pretensions, or so caustic 
in his wit and satire at their self-right- 
eousness; perhaps it was because he was 
said to play poker night after night with 


a few chosen cronies, or because he was: 


said to “drink,” or because, now and 
then, in Sullivan’s saloon, long after 
Main Street was dark and Macochee 
slept, he held high wassail and de- 
claimed passages from Shakespeare, 
whom he knew by heart, or the long ca- 
denced stanzas of Milton, or the all too 
perfectly balanced lines of Pope; some- 
times, when the conditions were just 
right, he recited “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 

And yet, however much Macochee 
might condemn him, it was very proud 
of him as a lawyer. And it was as a 
lawyer that he shone and excelled and 
triumphed and came into a fame that 
was not to be confined to the limits of 
Macochee or any neighboring county, 
and scarcely by the confines of Ohio it- 
self; his was a fame that spread over 
into Indiana, and even into Illinois, for 
as the years rolled by he traveled more 
and more abroad to deliver the ‘‘closing 
argument” in those great trials in which 
he was always being retained. Mostly, 
of course, they were criminal trials, yet 
not all; there were great will contests, 


sometimes breach of promise actions, or 
suits for alienation of affections, and it 
was in such cases, in which the vital in- 
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terest was always human and held forth 
high dramatic possibilities, that Fowler 
Brunton shone. 

Though, in their pride, his worship- 
ers and people generally, in Macochee 
and out, spoke of Fowler Brunton as a 
criminal lawyer, he was not that; he was 
simply a lawyer. Those were not the 
days of specialties ; society was in a more 
fluid state, had not precipitated itself 
into castes, settled into strata and sub- 
strata; one man was as good as another, 
and. each had his opportunity in the 
world. The country was new, or the 
people in it were new, which came to the 
same, and their rights had not all been 
determined, even temporarily, rightfully 
or wrongfully. Land titles had not been 
settled; and there was plenty for the 
lawyer to do in getting them settled, and 
it would take many years before he 
could get them all settled, and thus at 
the same time settle himself, so far as 
that work was concerned, and leave it all 
to peaceable, humdrum abstractors. The 
people were just the people in those 
days; the day of the corporation had not 
’ come; when the people were divided, it 
was by lines that were not too strictly 
drawn, lines that would waver and bend 
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and break; the people were not yet 
massed in interest, consciously as to 
some, unconsciously as to others, against 
the corporations and the wealth they had 
monopolized. There came a time when 
the farmers driving into Macochee in 
muddy buggies in the spring could get 
“an abstract and opinion of title’ from 
old man Moss for twenty-five dollars, or 
maybe ten dollars, without, as in the old 
days we are sentimentally regretting, 
going through a glorious, long-drawn 
and exciting lawsuit, stirring up whole 
townships and rending families, and 
alienating neighbors, and sowing the 
seeds of yet other glorious lawsuits, to 
say nothing of paying for the distinc- 
tion of having Fowler Brunton for a 
lawyer. Which change was doubtless 
good for the farmers, who now might 
discard their old blue army overcoats 
and buy new ones with the money they 
saved, to say nothing of breeding a bet- 
ter and more godlike frame of mind 
toward their brother men; but it was 
hard on the lawyers. 

But it is in the high noon and heydey 
of his glory that we like to think of 
Fowler Brunton. To do him justice— 
and I would do him a little more than 
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justice—he was never a promoter of lit- 
igation; many a case he compromised 
and settled, many an angry man he de- 
terred from going to law, many a dis- 
cordant and disunited family he brought 
together and sent home happy and re- 
united, with a kind of fatherly blessing 
which he could bestow with a generous 
and graceful flourish. For money he had 
a supreme .and noble contempt; he 
scarcely ever knew how much to charge 
any one in the first place, and when he 
did reluctantly fix his fee, he was half 
ashamed of himself and apologetic. If 
the client were poor enough or begged 
hard enough, Fowler Brunton, indeed, 
might let him go free of charge, or even 
lend him money himself—if he hap- 
pened to have any. 

To Fowler Brunton the practice of the 
law was a fine art, and the simple, hu- 
man conditions of his time gave him full 
scope for the employment of his powers; 
and so he practised, generally, in cases 
of all kinds, involving all sorts of ques- 
tions, though, because of the bent of his 
mind and the talents nature had lavished 
on him, he found the exciting, the dra- 
matic, the purely human cases more and 
‘more to his liking. There were many 
criminal cases, because the evil passions 
so mysteriously loosed by the war had 
not yet subsided, were still running riot 
in men’s blood and playing havoc more 
or less with them, prey as they were, 
poor, weak mortals, to mysterious im- 
pulses, vague, sinister and terrible. 

Fowler Brunton was none of your dry, 
case lawyers; precedents did not much 
concern him. He was not a deep stu- 
dent, at least of books or rules, but he 
was an avid, fascinated, enthralled stu- 
dent of men, of nature and of human 
nature. He read Shakespeare more than 
Blackstone, Burns more than Chitty, 
Dickens more than Story, Chapman’s 
Homer more than Greenleaf, and the 
Bible more than any. And how he quot- 
ed from them all, especially the Bible, in 
those furious arguments he was always 


having in Carter’s store, whereby men 


‘wagged their heads at him, but secretly 


admired him all the more! He was, 
moreover, one of those remarkable men 


of whom it is said that he read all of 
Scott’s novels through once a year—a 
story, frankly, I never believed of him 
or anybody. 

But it was in the big murder trials 
that Fowler Brunton rose to the height 
of his powers. It was in them that he re- 
vealed what great stuff was in him, in 
them that he realized almost ideally the 
great personality that was his. Forty- 
two in all did he appear in as counsel for 
defense, forty-two first-degree murder 
cases, and never one of them resulted in 
the state’s killing its man. Truly a re- 
markable record this, and, indeed, a 
noble one—a record of life-saving sel- 
dom equaled by any one man. For it 
was not alone the lives of those forty-two 
he saved; what he did for them no one 
can estimate, of course, but he saved 
forty-two sheriffs, or forty-two deputies, 
from committing murder, and forty-two 
judges, and forty-two prosecutors, and 
forty-two clerks, and five hundred and 
four jurors from participating in those 
murders; to say nothing, or rather to say 
something, of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of citizens who stood behind 
these officials, represented by them, and 
acquiescing in these other killings which, 
as men stupidly thought, would be 
avenged by yet other killings. Specula- 
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tion might go further, run almost riot- 


ously on, and fatuously seek to estimate’ 


the countless other killings the world 
was spared by being saved the spectacle 
of these potential forty-two formal, offi- 
cial and legal killings; countless other 
killings the direct or indirect result of 
these because minds had been perverted 
by seeing or reading or hearing of them, 
by morbidly dwelling on their details, 
and by being sickened and diseased by 
all the hate and vengeance that drove 
the undeveloped heart of men to such 
horrid deeds. All these evils Fowler 
Brunton may be credited with having 
saved the world. Indeed, by the human 
love that was in him, he brought much 
joy into the world, and by the great pity 


that was in him much solace, for it 
might have been of him that Ireland’s 
great poet, Mangan, he of the-“worn, 
waste soul,” wrote his lines: 


“He, too, had tears for all souls in 
trouble, 
Here, and in hell.” 


Not all of these trials, of course, were 
held in Macochee; only a few of them, 
indeed, for he was always going away 
to some other county, or to some other 
state, to appear in them. But those that 
he tried in Macochee were events, occa- 
sions of such height in men’s memories 
that they marked local epochs and were 
used to measure the march of time, like 


the June frost of ’49, or the May snow- 
storm of ’83, or the coming of the new 
railroad. 

Long weeks before the trial there were 
excited conjecture and eager anticipa- 
tion. The Weekly Citizen published no 
daily issue in Macochee in those days; 
boiler-plate had not yet made its advent 
in the world. Gossip and rumor then 
flew from mouth to mouth, and though 
there were no red-ink headlines to bawl 
it, it cried then, as now, much more loud- 
ly than Wisdom in the streets, and in- 
flamed men’s minds. There were no the- 
aters, either, nor would any have been 
encouraged ; there was scarcely any pub- 
lic way in which to give emotion vent 
other than by getting religion in the 
winter revivals. But they had their 
murder trials with Fowler Brunton; and 
this was real tragedy, with no paste- 
board gilt and tinsel theatricals, but real 
throbbing, pulsing men and women, and 
real human blood to make them catch 
their breath in horrid gasps, and send 
more than ghostly shivers creeping over 
their flesh. 

At such times, as the Weekly Citizen 
duly chronicled in its leisurely, inade- 
quate way, “‘business was generally sus- 
pended” ; for a week while the trial last- 
ed, the hitching racks on Main Street 
were crowded with teams, as if it were 
always Saturday, and inside the court- 
room a great crowd was packed so close- 
ly that only a small pit was left in its 
center for the protagonists. And for a 
week the crowd bent forward, its eyes 
fastened not only on the man who had 
shed blood, but on Fowler Brunton 
struggling to keep other men from shed- 
ding blood; Fowler Brunton did not 
seem half so much to be there for the de- 
fendant as the defendant, miserable man, 
seemed to be there for him. Through 
the long days the crowd watched in the 
crowded court-room, overheated by the 
huge stove, and reeking of all the strong, 
primitive, human odors; they watched 
Fowler Brunton as he sat there by the 
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trial table, leaning forward, his graying 
hair in a rumpled shock, darting his 
black eyes here and there; they caught 
their breath at his scathing sarcasms, 
shrank vicariously from his bitter, biting 
irony, ventured a smile now and then at 
the caustic wit that played like a lam- 
bent flame over all those dramatic pro- 
ceedings. As the days went on Fowler 
Brunton grew and increased in size and 
terror, until he was bigger than the 
prosecutor, bigger than those other law- 
yers whom the prosecutor in his fear al- 
ways had the County Commissioners re- 
tain to assist him, bigger than the judge, 


however solemn and awesome he might © 


try to appear ; he grew until it seemed, to 
excited Macochee, that in his mighty 
rage he must burst the court-room, and 
stand up, alone, competent to engage all 
mankind and all of men’s ancient insti- 
tutions in conflict. For a week, some- 
times for two weeks, the crowd looked 
on, almost emotionally exhausted, heart 
in throat, at Fowler Brunton’s terrible 
cross-examinations. Then came a res- 
pite while the prosecutor spoke to the 

jury in the opening argument, and 
~ Fowler Brunton walked in such cramped 
space as he could find for himself—they 
always made way for him—back and 
forth, his hands under the long tails of 
his coat, his brow in a dark scowl, stop- 
ping now and then to prick his ears at 
something the prosecutor had managed 
to say, and then he would smile faintly, 
but with portentous significance, and re- 
sume his stride. 

And then, at last, the court-room in 
pregnant silence—the speech ! 

No doubt he was nervous before his 
great effort, as your true orator always 
is, but he scarcely showed it; it seemed, 
instead, to be an impatience. He would 
begin in a low tone, speaking simply, al- 
most in commonplaces, then gradually 
his beautiful voice, which nature had 
taught him’so perfectly to use, would 
sink into lower tragic tones, and finally 
swell into loud, vibrant chords that sent 


thrills through the heart. Sometimes the 
audience and the jury laughed, some- 
times they cried, and as Fowler Brunton 
went on, with utter confidence in his 
marvelous resources, with all the poets, 
all the prophets, all the romancers, all 
the dramatists, all the classicists he had 
ever read at the will of his perfect mem- 
ory, he quoted, recited, acted, and, slow- 
ly rising, dominated the whole scene, 
held the jury and the audience in his 
grasp, and played upon their emotions 
and their sensations, their fears and 
hates and superstitions and their very 
wills, as if in sheer artistic joy. His elo- 
quence was often in demand; he deliv- 
ered many orations and prepared ad- 
dresses—on Decoration Day, for in- 
stance, with the old comrades he loved, 
and again for that one day was called 
“Captain” instead of “Lawyer Brun- 
ton”; on the Fourth of July, or at funer- 
als and other occasions, but he was never 
so great or so convincing or so eloquent 
or so much the master of the great art as 
when he delivered those seemingly un- 
prepared addresses to juries. Unpre- 
pared they were in a way by the very 
necessities of a case, for the lawyer 
scarcely knows at what hour he may be 
called upon to arise and go to the jury, 
but they were the result of a lifelong 
preparation, of deep and independent 
thought, of much reading at midnight, 
and the cultivation and subjugation of a 
mighty memory. 

But Fowler Brunton had enemies, of 
course. Himself, first of all, as certain in 
Macochee—affecting a charity and a tol- 
erance that served to give vent to their 
own hatred and intolerance—used to 
say; and besides, one who pursued his 
course, one who had such a sharp and 
ready tongue in his head was sure to cut 
and stab and wound, sometimes without 
the thought of offense, and often because 
to him a phrase was irresistible, so that 
when he found one he had to fling it 
forth, whomsoever it might hit. His art 
was often withgut purpose; it was more 
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often art for art’s sake, and he must have 
wondered now and then at people’s tak- 
ing offense; surely, he thought, there was 
quite as much distinction in being the in- 
spiring object of an epigram as the in- 
spired coiner of it. But these enemies, 
after all, were nothing; he could have 
escaped them all, including himself, had 
he not had another, greater, powerful, 
irresistible, and remorseless, and that 
was the Spirit of the Times. 

This Spirit of the Times was person- 
alized for Fowler Brunton in one man, 
to wit, old Judge Chaney. By some mys- 
terious and inscrutable fate, these two 
men were destined to a lifelong antag- 
onism, like two beings representing and 
embodying two opposing principles or 
forces. They were utterly different, an- 
tipathetic; they ranged themselves on 
opposite sides of every question with the 
unerring consistency of natural antith- 
esis. It may express the situation some- 
what to say that the spirit of Fowler 
Brunton was the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, from which 
Fowler Brunton derived in lineal, legal 
descent. The spirit of Judge Chaney 
was the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States as the Constitution orig- 
inally stood before its perfect symmetry 
as the conservator of property interests 
was marred by the Amendments; from 
it, in its original state, Judge Chaney de- 
rived in lineal, legal descent. Fowler 
Brunton was all aflame with enthusiasm 
for the Rights of Man; Judge Chaney 
was frozen solid in adherence to the 
Rights of Things. Judge Chaney was 
older in years by far than Fowler Brun- 
ton, but, oh, so much more modern! 

Fowler Brunton was all glow and fire; 
his blood was hot and human; he was 
reckless, lavish, generous, imprudent, 
unconventional, a despiser of formulas; 
he made mistakes and committed griev- 
ous human sins; his follies were many; 
- he was a heretic and a rebel, and he 
knew repentance and even remorse; he 
was, in a word, human. Judge Chaney 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


was cold, formal, selfish, austere, a 
stickler for forms and ceremonies; he 
was wholly and ostentatiously orthodox, 
prudent, premeditated; he never made 


mistakes; he had never broken one com- 
mandment of the decalogue, or felt in 
his veins the pulse of one drop of warm, 
red, human blood. Publican and phari- 
see—sinner and saint—a man and an 
institution—surely they were. If they 
could have been drawn into a joint de- 
bate in public—that is, if Judge Chaney 
could have been drawn into such a de- 
bate, which Fowler Brunton would have 
loved and welcomed, and even might 
have proposed had it ever occurred to 
him, knowing that all Macochee would 
have been present—that debate, reduced 
to its lowest terms, could have been thus 
stated: 

Judge Chaney: ‘You're an infidel !’”’ 

Fowler Brunton: “You’re a hypo- 
crite!’ 

But the debate between Fowler Brun- 
ton and Judge Chaney was not to be set- 
tled in an evening; that debate lasted 
over long years, in which they were op- 
posed in many lawsuits, public ques- 
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tions, local feuds and differences, with 
the issue long in the balance, doubtful, 
wavering, hesitating, uncertain. Then 
there came a space of time, after many 
years, when the old antagonism was 
recognized only by the futility of ex- 
pressing it; two things only had been 
settled—that Judge Chaney was the best 
office lawyer in all that region, and 
Fowler Brunton was thé best trial law- 
yer. Judge Chaney was good before 
courts, Fowler Brunton was good before 
juries. And then, for a long time, mat- 
ters seemed to rest, in,a peace honorable 
to both. But in reality, far below the 
surface of these conflicting and troubled 
currents, an influence was at work that 
was eventually to give Judge Chaney 
the ascendency. 

Fowler Brunton, as has been said, was 
a jury lawyer; Judge Chaney was an 
office, that is, a book lawyer. Fowler 
Brunton knew the Scriptures and the 
classics and the poets and the romancers, 
but Judge Chaney knew the Dartmouth 
College Case. To be sure, Fowler Brun- 
ton knew about it, too, but he had no 
such deep, crafty appreciation of its 
insidious possibilities as had Judge 
Chaney. Judge Chaney knew what it 
really meant, and in his withered soul 
devoutly recognized its latent powers, 
though he may have been, as the prolific 
parent of all a people’s corporate woes, 
unconscious of its destiny. Yet he was 
ready to join with others like him in the 


work of taking an artificial entity, nour- 
ishing it on fragments of legal fiction, 
and thus make in time a Frankenstein 
monster that could devour the very 
people who made it possible. He could 
stand by, chafing his cold hands in a 
cackling glee, while the “‘artificial per- 
son,” the “body corporate” that Black- 
stone could innocently tell all about in 
eighteen of his little pages, grew into a 
real body, a bloated, distorted, abnor- 
mal, preposterous, insatiable, all-devour- 
ing body, whose rights and privileges 
and powers could scarcely be described 
or set forth at sufficient length by a 
whole army of industrious judges in vast 
libraries of law books. 

It began, so far as Macochee was con- 
cerned, with the coming of the new rail- 
road. The road, of course, was hailed 
with delight, and poor, unsuspecting 
Fowler Brunton even delivered an ora- 
tion to welcome it; it was as if he were 
delivering his own funeral oration. The 
road was very grateful to Fowler Brun- 
ton, and even warm in its polite expres- 
sions of appreciation. But when it came 
to select an attorney in Macochee it did 
not retain Fowler Brunton—it retained 
Judge Chaney. And Judge Chaney 
turned all the ferrets of his mind loose 
upon the law books; slowly, craftily, pa- 
tiently, line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, here a little, there a little, he laid 
the structure of those legal bulwarks 
which were to protect the road, and so, 
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as well, other railroads, and 
in time other public service 
corporations. Fowler Brun- 
ton’s striking epigrams, his 
brilliant figures of speech, 
his soaring perorations, his 
quotations and histrionic 
renderings of Shakespeare, 
even his legal mind scorning 
what dead men had said, 
thinking for itself, blazing 
new trails, reasoning and 
analyzing from principle in- 
stead of precedent; his ef- 
fort, in a word, to spy out 
justice in nature and draw the higher 
law from the clouds as Franklin drew 
the lightning—these were not what the 
railroad or its sister corporations want- 
ed. They wanted a set of rules, prece- 
dents, precepts, a whole new body of 
doctrine; they wanted a web of, law 
spun so fine and mysterious that none 
might escape through it, and with its 
loopholes so cunningly concealed that 
none but they could discover and get 
through them. 

And this, through the slow, silent, un- 
suspecting years, Judge Chaney did. He 
secured decision after decision from the 
courts, all innocent on their bland faces, 
but concealing great potentialities; he 
piloted the railroad through the receiv- 
ership, by which all the ‘“public-spirit- 
ed” stockholders in Macochee were de- 
spoiled of the sums they had subscribed 
“to aid a worthy enterprise,’—simple, 
honest people, who were to have no in- 
terest in the road thereafter, save as, in 
years to come, they might serve as those 
mysterious widows and orphans over 
which Judge Chaney, when occasion re- 
quired, could shed serviceable tears. He 
was to devise or adapt many curious, in- 
tricate new doctrines by which, in the 
lean years to come, Fowler Brunton’s 
clients, injured by that same road or 
others, were to be denied damages, be- 
cause they had been guilty of ‘“contrib- 
utory negligence,” or had “assumed the 


risk.’’ Judge Chaney was 
to become expert in explor- 
ing the records of the past 
to give life to the forgotten 
words of men, dead long 
ago in England, to twist 
them and warp them and 
apply them to conditions 
those dead men, when they 
uttered those words, never 
dreamed of and could not 
have dreamed of “because 
they were utterly unimag- 
inable in their day. He was 
to institute lobbies, and 
devise means of influencing legislatures 
and councils and boards of commission- 
ers, and so in time become stockholder, 
director, general attorney of that rail- 
road and of others, and to die, at last, 
rich and full of honors, and be buried 
with great pomp from the church of 
which he, all the while he was doing and 
devising these things, had been a pillar. 
Thus, in the estimation of the modern 
world, Judge Chaney rose, and thus 
Fowler Brunton fell. Both men lived 
and lingered on, but Fowler Brunton’s 
practice dwindled and wasted away. 
There were no more of those great 
dramatic events, those criminal trials; 
changes were taking place; there was 
little or no general practice; land titles 
had been settled, and as for crimes, 
either they were committed by those 
who had no money to hire lawyers to 
defend them, or the spirit of crime, of 
wrong-doing, had changed, as all other 
things had changed. Offenses there now 
were, but they seemed to be new, strange 
and baffling; the dubitating law had not 
as yet discovered or defined them, or 
else the men who committed them knew 
how to escape those penalties and other 
consequences. And Fowler Brunton was 
left behind, to stand and gaze with eyes 
that once had flashed their indomitable 
power and defiance now grown sad and 
misty, looking out with dim, wistful sur- 
prise at the things that were going on. 
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Now and then they would gleam with 
their old fire; now and then they would 
blaze with the old wit, as when one day, 
as he stood looking at the new block 
Judge Chaney had built on the site of 
the old gabled building where Fowler 
Brunton had once had his office, and re- 
marked the large letters of. galvanized 
iron that blazoned forth the judge’s 
name on the building’s entablature: 

“There must be some mistake; that 
sign. belongs on the front of the new 
:ourt-house.”” 


Fowler Brunton is gone, and Judge 


chaney is gone; they have followed old 
Judge Talbott, and they have been suc- 
ceeded by a new school of lawyers, de- 
‘iving its standards and its principles, if 
t may be said to have principles, from 
fudge Chaney. The boys who used to 
it in Fowler Brunton’s windows and 
ook down into Main Street or across at 
he court-house and dream have gone, 
oo—gone away from Macochee to the 
ity. They laugh at those old dreams 
iow; they laugh at Fowler Brunton in a 
iew, smart, superior way. The ideals 
hey have are not those he ‘set before 
hem; they avoid, it is true, his vices and 
iis excesses, but from motives of a base 
nd selfish prudence; the human virtues 
e had they laugh at. They can not, any 
ne of them, make a speech, unless the 
roth and frivolity that brim from the 
rine cups of banquets can be called a 
peech. They have never made a jury 
reep or laugh; they care little for juries, 
ideed, and until such time as they can 
o away with juries altogether they 
eep their eye on the judge, who can 
direct” verdicts. They do not reason 
-om principle; they pile up precedents; 
ith them the practice of the law is not 
n art; it is a business, a commercial 


venture, an organizing syndicate. Their 
offices are the soft, luxurious suites of 
promoters, that need no three golden 
balls to invite men to enter and put their 
souls in pawn. Their ambition is not to 
be great jurists or great advocates; it is 
to be Corporation Lawyers. In their 
lexicons and encyclopedias they never 
look up the word “Justice.” They have 
been, in the way of the world, success- 
ful; many of them have grown rich. 
They can not do the things that Fowler 
Brunton did; but by intrigue, even by 
bribery, corruption, they know how to 
induce legislation in councils and gen- * 
eral assemblies, and then solemnly ex- 
hort men to respect the Law! They 
know how to tutor their clients in the 
theft of streets and water-fronts, and 
franchises, and vast privileges, and then, 
if any complain, they can talk of vested 
rights and warn against “confiscation.” 
They know how to try cases to packed 
juries, and then to deplore the growing 
disrespect of courts; and, at no greater 
cost than the printer’s bill, they know 
how to increase stock and bonds by mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth, on which the 
poor may pay dividends and interest, 
and they are so skilled in impassivity 
that they show no emotion beyond the 
tears they count as due the mythical 
widows and orphans they represent. 
Fowler Brunton had many faults, and 
he defended criminals. But this, at 
least, may be said of him: he defended 
them only after their crimes were com- 
mitted; he saw that they were accorded 
such rights as the law assured them; but 
he did not, by the acceptance of com- 
fortable annual retainers, engage to ad- 
vise them how, and with what skill, cun- 
ning and address, they could commit 
their crimes without violating the law! 
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N the tropics” (‘‘Hop-along”’ Bibb, 

the bird fancier, was saying to me) 
“the seasons, months, fortnights, week 
ends, holidays, dog-days, Sundays and 
yesterdays get so jumbled together in 
the shuffle that you never know when a 
year has gone by until you’re in the 
middle of the next one.” 

“Hop-along” Bibb kept his bird store 
on lower Fourth Avenue. He was an 
ex-seaman and beachcomber who made 
regular voyages to southern ports and 
imported personally-conducted invoices 
of talking parrots and dialectic paro- 
quets. He had a stiff knee, neck and 
nerve. I had gone to him to buy a par- 
rot to present, at Christmas, to my Aunt 
Joanna. . 

“This one,” said I, disregarding his 
homily on the subdivisions of time— 
“this one that seems all red, white and 
blue—to what genus of beasts does he 
belong? He appeals at once to my pa- 
triotism and to my love of discord in 
color schemes.” 

“That’s a cockatoo from Ecuador,” 
said Bibb. “All he has been taught to 
say is “Merry Christmas.” A seasona- 
ble bird. He’s only seven dollars; and 
I’ll bet many a human has stuck you for 
more money by making the same speech 
to you.” 

And then Bibb laughed suddenly and 
loudly. 


“That bird,” he explained, “reminds 
me. He’s got his dates mixed. He 
ought to be saying ‘E pluribus unum,’ 
to match his feathers, instead of trying 
to work the Santa Claus graft. It re- 
minds me of the time me and Liverpool 
Sam got our ideas of things tangled up 
on the coast of Costa Rica on account of 
the weather and other phenomenons to 
be met with in the tropics. 

“We were, as it were, stranded on 
that section of the Spanish main with 
no money to speak of and no friends 
that should be talked about either. We 
had stoked and second-cooked ourselves 
down there on a fruit steamer from 
New Orleans to try our luck, which 
was discharged, after we got there, for 
lack of evidence. There was no work 
suitable to our instincts; so me and Liv- 
erpool began to subsist on the red rum 
of the country and such fruit as we 
could reap where we had not sown.’ It 
was an alluvial town, called Soledad, 
where there was no harbor or future or 
recourse. Between steamers the town 
slept and drank rum. It only woke up 
when there were bananas to ship. It 
was like a man sleeping through dinner 
until the dessert. 

“When me and Liverpool got so low- 
down that the American consul wouldn’t 
speak to us we knew we'd struck bed- 
rock. 
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“WE BOARDED WITH A SNUFF-BROWN LADY NAMED CHICA UNTIL OUR CREDIT PLAYED OUT THERE” 
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“We boarded with a snuff-brown lady 
named Chica, who kept a rum-shop and 
a ladies’ and gents’ restaurant in a street 
called the calle de los Forty-seven In- 
consolable Saints. When our credit 
played out there, Liverpool, whose stom- 
ach overshadowed his sensations of no- 
blesse oblige, married Chica. This kept 
us in rice and fried plantain for a 
month; and then Chica pounded Liver- 
pool one morning sadly and earnestly for 
fifteen minutes with a casserole handed 
down from the stone age, and we knew 
that we had outwelcomed our liver. 

_That night we signed an engagement 
with Don Jaime McSpinosa, a hybrid 
banana fancier of the place, to work on 
his fruit preserves nine miles out of 
town. We had to do it or be reduced to 
sea water and broken doses of feed and 
slumber. 

“Now, speaking of Liverpool Sam, I 
don’t malign or inexculpate him to you 
any more than I would to his face. But 
in my opinion, when an Englishman 
gets as low as he can he’s got to dodge 
so that the dregs of other nations don’t 
drop ballast on him out of their bal- 
loons. And if he’s a Liverpool English- 
man, why, fire-damp is what he’s got to 
look out for. Being a natural Ameri- 
can, that’s my personal view. But Liv- 
erpool and me had much in common. 
We were without decorous clothes or 
ways and means of existence; and, as 
the saying goes, misery certainly does 
enjoy the society of accomplices. 

“Our job on old McSpinosa’s planta- 
tion was chopping down banana stalks 
and loading the bunches of fruit on the 
backs of horses. Then a native dressed 
up in an alligator hide belt, a machete 
and a pair of AA sheeting pajamas 
drives ’em over to the coast and piles 
’em up on the beach. 

“You ever been in a banana grove? 
It’s as solemn as a rathskeller at seven 
A. M._ It’s like being lost behind the 
scenes at one of these mushroom musical 
shows. You can’t see the sky for the 


foliage above you; and the ground is 
knee deep in rotten leaves; and it’s so 
still that you can hear the stalks grow- 
ing again after you chop ’em down. 

“At night me and Liverpool herded 
in a lot of grass huts on the edge of a 
lagoon with the red, yellow and black 
employes of Don Jaime. There we lay 
fighting mosquitoes and listening to the 
monkeys squalling and the alligators 
grunting and splashing in the lagoon 
until daylight with only snatches of 
sleep between times. 

“We soon lost all idea of what time 
of the year it was. It’s just about eighty 
degrees there in December and June 
and on Fridays and at midnight and 
election day and any other old time. 
Sometimes it rains more than at others, 
and that’s all the difference you notice. 
A man is liable to live along thére with- 
out noticing any fugiting of tempus until 
some day the undertaker calls in for him 


‘just when he’s beginning to think about 


cutting out the gang and saving up a 
little to invest in real estate. 

“T don’t know how long we worked 
for Don Jaime; but it was through two 
or three rainy spells, eight or ten hair 
cuts, and the life of three pairs of sail- 
cloth trousers. All the money -we 
earned went for rum and tobacco; but 
we ate, and that was something. 

“All of a sudden one day me and 
Liverpool find the trade of committing 
surgical operations on banana stalks 
turning to aloes and quinine in our 
mouths. It’s a seizure that often comes 
upon white men in Latin and geograph- 
ical countries. We wanted to be ad- 
dressed again in language and see the 
smoke of a steamer and read the real 
estate transfers and gents’ outfitting ads. 
in an old newspaper. Even Soledad 
seemed like a center of civilization to 
us, so that evening we put our thumbs 
on our nose at Don Jaime’s fruit stand 
and shook his grass burrs off our feet. 

“It was only twelve miles to Soledad, 
but it took me and Liverpool two days 
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“LOOK AT THIS, SIR,” SAYS I—“LOOK AT THIS THING THAT WAS ONCE A PROUD BRITISHER” 


to get there. It was banana grove near- 
ly all the way; and we got twisted time 
and again. It was like paging the palm 
room of a New York hotel for a man 
named Smith. 

“When we saw the houses of Soledad 
between the trees all my disinclination 
toward this Liverpool Sam rose up in 
me. I stood him while we were two 
white men against the banana brindles; 
but now, when there were prospects of 
my exchanging even cuss words -with 
an American citizen, I put him back in 
his proper place. And he was a sight, 
too, with his rum-painted nose and. his 
red whiskers and elephant feet with 
leather sandals strapped to them. I 
suppose I looked about the same. 

“Tt looks to me,’ says I, ‘like Great 
Britain ought to be made to keep such 
gin-swilling, scurvy, unbecoming mud 
larks as you at home instead of sending 
’em over here to degrade and taint for- 
eign lands. We kicked you out of 


America once and we ought to put on 
rubber boots and do it again.’ 

““Oh, you go to ’ell,’ says Liverpool, 
which was about all the repartee he ever 
had. 

“Well, Soledad, looked fine to me 
after Don Jaime’s plantation. Liverpool 
and me walked into it side by side, from 
force of habit, past the calabosa and the 
Hotel Grande down across the plaza to- 
ward Chica’s hut, where we hoped that 
Liverpool, being a husband of hers, 
might work his luck for a meal. 

“As we passed the two-story little 
frame house occupied by the American 
Club, we noticed that the balcony had 
been decorated all around with wreaths 
of evergreens and flowers, and the flag 
was flying from the pole on the roof. 
Stanzey, the consul, and Arkright, a 
gold-mine owner, were smoking on the 
balcony. Me and Liverpool waved our 
dirty hands toward ’em and smiled real 
society smiles; but they turned their 
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backs to us and went on talking. And 
we had played whist once with the two 
of ’em up to the time when Liverpool 
held all thirteen trumps for four hands 
in succession. It was some holiday, we 
knew; but we didn’t know the day nor 
the year. 

“A little further along we saw a rev- 
erend man named Pendergast, who had 
come to Soledad to build a church, 


standing under a cocoanut palm with his’ 


little black alpaca coat and green um- 
brella. 

“ “Boys, boys!’ says he, through his 
blue spectacles, ‘is it as bad as this? Are 
you so far reduced?” 

_““ We're reduced,’ says I, ‘to very vul- 
gar fractions.’ 

“It is indeed sad,’ says Pendergast, 
‘to see my countrymen in such circum- 
stances.’ 

“ “Cut ’arf of that out, old party,’ says 
Liverpool. ‘Cawn’t you tell a member 
of the British upper classes when you see 
one?” 

“Shut up,’ I told Liverpool. ‘You’re 
on foreign soil now, or that portion of it 
that’s not on you.’ 

“And on this day, too!’ goes on Pen- 
dergast, grievous—‘on this most glori- 
ous day of the year when we should all 
be celebrating the dawn of Christian civ- 
ilization and the downfall of the wicked.’ 

“‘T did notice bunting and bouquets 
decorating the town, reverend,’ says I, 
‘but I didn’t know what it was for. 
We've been so long out of touch with 
calendars that we didn’t know whether 
it was summer time or Saturday after- 
noon. 

“Here is two dollars,’ says Pender- 
gast digging up two Chili silver wheels 
and handing ’em to me. ‘Go, my men, 
and observe the rest of the day in a be- 
fitting manner.’ . 

“Me and Liverpool thanked him kind- 
ly, and walked away. 

“ ‘Shall we eat?’ I asks. 

“Oh, ’ell! says Liverpool. ‘What’s 
money for?’ 


“Very well, then,’ I says, ‘since you 
insist upon it, we’ll drink.’ 

“So we pull up in a rum shop and get 
a quart of it and go down on the beach 
under a cocoanut tree and celebrate. 

“Not having eaten anything but 
oranges in two days, the rum has im- 
mediate effect; and once more I conjure 
up great repugnance toward the British 
nation. 

““Stand up here,’ I says to Liverpool, 
‘you scum of a despot limited mon- 
archy, and have another dose of Bunker 
Hill. That good man, Mr. Pendergast,’ 
says I, ‘said we were to observe the day 
in a befitting manner, and I’m not going 
to see his money misapplied.’ 

“Oh, you go to ’ell!’ says Liverpool, 
and I started in with a fine left-hander 
on his right eye. 

“Liverpool.had been a fighter once, 
but dissipation and bad company had 
taken the nerve out of him. In ten min- 
utes I had him lying on the sand wav- 
ing the white flag. 

“ “Get up,’ says I, kicking him in the 
ribs, ‘and come along with me.’ 

“Liverpool got up and followed be- 
hind me because it was his habit, wiping 
the red off his face and nose. I led him 
to Reverend Pendergast’s shack and 
called him out. 

“Look at this, sir,’ says I—‘look at 
this thing that was once a proud Brit- 
isher. You gave us two dollars and 
told us to celebrate the day. The star- 
spangled banner still waves. Hurrah 
for the stars and eagles!’ 

“Dear me,’ says Pendergast, holding 
up his hands. ‘Fighting on this day of 
all days!. On Christmas day, when 
peace on—’ 

“ “Christmas, hell!’ says I. ‘I thought 
it was the Fourth of July.’ ” 

“Merry Christmas!’ said the red, 
white and blue cockatoo. 

“Take him for six dollars,” said Hon- 
along Bibb. “He’s got his dates and 
colors mixed.” 
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THE SONG OF THE LONELY GNOME 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


The drowsy eyes of the stars grow dim, And the song of love is mine: 
The wamboo roosts on the rainbow’s rim, Then, wake! O wake! 

And the moon is a ghost of shine, For the sweet song’s sake, 
The soothing song of the crule is done, Nor let my heart 


But the song of love is a soother one, With the morning break! 


THE SACRED SPARK 


By GELETT BURGESS 


Author of ‘The Heart Line,” etc. 


T was some time after dark when I 

came to the house—the first one I 
had passed for miles—and I decided 
to stop and see if I could not put up 
there for the night. The ignition of 
my motor was working badly and gave 
me little power; I knew that it would 
take some time to investigate and repair 
the trouble, and the nearest village was 
far away. So Iran my car into the lane, 
alighted, and looked about. 

It was an old, unpainted, shingled 
house of two stories, with a straggling 
line of outbuildings leading to the barn. 
The front garden was neatly laid out, 
the paths marked by whitewashed cob- 
blestones, and two immense pink sea- 
shells on the stone step in front of the 
door. There was an orchard of apple 
trees beside the house, but beyond that, 
_and extending behind so as to almost en- 
close the place in its dense shadow, was 
a pine wood. By the faint light of a low 
new moon the forest limits were ill-de- 
fined, but the place looked lonely and a 
bit melancholy in the darkness. 

Seeing a light in what appeared to be 
‘the kitchen, I went round to that en- 
trance and knocked. A young woman 
immediately opened the door, looking at 
me very calmly. 

I got an impression of self-control 
and serenity from her appearance that 
assured me of a welcome even before she 
spoke. She had a frank, open counte- 
nance, its air of candor emphasized by 
her gray eyes, which were very wide 
apart beneath level brows. Her broad, 
high forehead and firm, slightly pointed 
chin made her face triangular rather 
than oval; this and her crisply curling 
hair gave her a childlike, confidential 
air. Her eyes opened widely and her 
mouth was generously large. I liked 
her at first glance. 
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I told her my trouble, and, without 
changing her serious expression, shc 
hesitated a moment, and then asked m> 
in. She confessed that she was alonc 
and unprotected, and her sober gaze 
seemed to search my face as if to decide 
from my manner whether or not it would 
be proper to permit me to stay. I did 
not urge her—her evident innocence and 
guilelessness forbade me—but finally, 
with a first, faint smile, she gave her 
consent, and, taking up a lantern and 
lighting it, she led the way to the empty 
barn. Here I put up my machine, while 
she returned to the kitchen to prepare 
something for me to eat. 

When I returned to the house, she had 
a small table laid in the kitchen with a 
simple meal most tastefully set forth 
with fresh white linen and shining sil- 
ver. She sat down and served me pret- 
tily and unaffectedly while I ate. Be- 
fore I had time to give my name she had 
introduced herself as Vesta Carey. She 
had lived in this house with her nephew 
for four years; it was the family home- 
stead of which she was the only remain- 
ing heir. In return I told her some- 
thing about myself. Hardly had I men- . 
tioned my name when she exclaimed: 

“Oh, I know, of course—you are an 


” 
! 


It eame with a tone and a look that 
surprised and _ half-embarrassed me. 
Her face had suddenly lighted up like 
an eager child’s. Her dark eyes grew 
still larger and shone brilliantly. She 
had involuntarily clasped her hands 
with excitement. It was all naive 
enough, I am sure, though I thought it, 
at first, but the enthusiasm of the young 
girl for one who has, as she would say, 
“done things.” 

“Tell me all about your work!” she 
exclaimed impulsively. ‘Really, I’m so 
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interested! Don’t think I’m going to 
ask what every one asks, how you get 
your ideas, and all that, but I do so want 
to know all about it—anything you can 
tell.” 

It did not take long to convince me 
that her interest was genuine and intel- 
ligent—she was to be put off with none 
of the means a writer has often to use to 
protect himself from those who would 
play upon his vanity—and, moreover, 
considering that I was her guest, and 
self-invited at that, I did my best to sat- 
isfy her curiosity. She listened intently, 
her eyes avidly upon me all the while; 
it was as if I had been telling a fairy 
tale to a child. When I stopped, con- 
scious of my egotism, she shook her 
head thoughtfully. 

“Oh,” she said, “you’ve got it! You 
have the Sacred Spark! Isn’t it won- 
derful? How I envy you! If I only 
had a trace of that divine power of crea- 
tion! It’s the only thing in the world 
worth while! It’s what makes one im- 
mortal—think of taking cold, dead 
words and infusing life into them so that 
they can move people you’ve never seen! 
I don’t think I'd care for the fame or for 
any other reward, but if I could only 
create something! Why haven’t I any 
of that in me? Why haven't I the Sa- 
cred Spark?” 

“Haven’t you ever tried your hand?” 
I asked, a little amused at her heroics. 

She stood before me with her hands 
behind her back, a slender, girlish fig- 
ure, every muscle tense with emotion. 
Her calmness was quite gone now, and 
a rising color suffused the pearl of her 
skin. I never saw a franker, simpler 
gaze than that which she gave me—it 
was like that of a deer. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve tried! How I’ve tried! 
But it’s no use. It isn’t merely that I 
don’t know how, it’s that I haven’t got 
the spark—and I can’t put it into any- 
thing to give it life. And no one ever 
wanted it more!” 

Her cry was pathetic, but I had heard 


it before; I placed her, thoughtlessly 
enough, with other women I had known, 
who wanted to accomplish great things 
without having the energy or persistence 
to overcome the difficulties in their way, 
unwilling to write and rewrite, to sweat 
blood over their work. I spoke to her 
as to a child. 

“There are other things as fine as the 
creative instinct,’ I said. ‘And that 
seems to be given by chance. We can’t 
understand the reason or the rationale 
of inspiration, but, to my mind, it’s re- 
ally no more to one’s credit than beauty 
is. We have it, or we don’t; it’s hike 
riches or contentment. All we have to 
do is to make the best use we can of 
what is given to us, and I have no doubt 
you don’t hide your special talents in a 
napkin. Something is given you to do, 
no doubt, and I have no doubt you do it 
very well.” 

She smiled a little whimsically at my 
sermon, and her face then resumed its 
customary soberness. She pushed back 
the cloud of hair from her fine brow 
and shook her head. 

“Oh, I have duties,” she said. “But 
duties don’t count. There’s no credit or 
satisfaction in doing then—they simply 
must be done, that’s all! But to create 
a work of art—to invent—to bring 
something to pass that was not before— 
oh!” 

She stopped with a quick indrawn 
breath, her face glowing, her hands 
again clasped, till seeing my _half- 
amused, half-admiring look, she became 
suddenly embarrassed and took up the 
lamp and led me into the sitting-room. 
It was a quaint, comfortable old place, 
without modern pretense of artistic dec- 
oration; a place, evidently, that had 


_ been long lived in unchanged. 


On the top of an old maple secretary 
I noticed a pasteboard box, and, glanc- 
ing in as I passed, I saw a tiny robin, 
resting on a bed‘of cotton-wool. The 
bird’s wing was delicately bandaged. 
Miss Carey came up to me, and, with 
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her slender forefinger, smoothed the ruf- 
fled plumage. 

“Poor little Robbie,” she said. “He 
fell out of his nest to-day and broke his 
wing—how’s that for an accident before 
your eyes are opened! I had such a 
time setting the frail little bone! I don’t 
know whether he’ll live or not, but I’m 
nursing him. I guess he’ll pull through. 
I usually have good luck with pets and 
plants. I have some plants that people 
usually can’t make grow in this climate. 
It’s such fun to coax them along and en- 
courage them to sprout. That’s about 
all the excitement I have.” 

She put a pinch of- bread into the 
funny gaping mouth of the robin and 
went to the window. 

“There are several very interesting 
people near here,” she said, looking out, 
“a little summer colony of them, all art- 
ists in one way or another. I suppose it 
is knowing about them that has made me 
so dissatisfied.” 

She cast a glance over her shoulder at 
me as she spoke, and smiled curiously, I 
thought. I went over to her and looked 
out. Apparently some two hundred 
yards away I saw three lights, half ob- 
scured by the boughs of the orchard, 
glowing rectangles of dull red. She 
watched me as I looked at them, still 
smiling. 

“Is that where they live?” I asked. 
She nodded, biting her lip. 

“Tell me about them!” 

Her eyebrows arched slightly and she 
shrugged her shoulders humorously. 

_ “Do you really want to know?” she 
asked. ‘Won't it bore you?” 

It was, I thought, the first trace she 
had given of coquetry, but I insisted up- 
on her telling me. She laughed and 
went on: 

“Well, off to the right there—no, the 
left, I mean, of course, is where the Ru- 
perts live. He is an artist, a portrait 
painter, and his wife designs—wall pa- 
pers, oh, such lovely ones—I wish I 
could afford some of them! They’ve 
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both lived at—where is that place— 
Gretz, isn’t it? where so many famous 
painters have lived? Mr. Rupert is very 
eccentric and makes epigrams all day. I 
wish I could remember some of them; 
they’re funny, but I always forget them.” 

She broke off to give me a direct look, 
and said, “Are you really interested?” 

Then, when I had reassured her, she 
put her finger to the pane and pointed, 
tapping the glass reflectively. 

“Next to them, right there; there’s a 
poet—Mr.—Stilton—Faxel —I always 
have to stop and think before I can re- 
member it all. He’s a real poet, though 
he’s not at all well-known yet. He’s the 
true dreamer, the. ‘ghost-seer.’ He's 
terribly poor, because he spends all his 
money on autograph manuscripts. He 
has dozens, hundreds. Would you be- 
lieve any one would be so foolish ?” 

She put the question quite directly to 
me for an answer, and I nodded indul- 
gently. ; 

“You believe that people like that re- 
ally do exist?” she insisted. 

“Who starve for their luxuries? Cer- 
tainly!” said I. 

“Well,” she continued, “the Paysons 
live to the left, there; no, the right, I 
mean. They are two sisters. One’s 
writing a novel that never will get itself 
finished. But that doesn’t matter—she 
has the Sacred Spark. Her sister writes 
humorous things. You may have heard 
of her—Elsie Payson?” 

No, I had to confess that I had not. 
Miss Carey smiled. Then her look grew 
wistful again. . 

“They all have it! Why haven’t I, I 
wonder ?” 

We were interrupted, that moment, by 
a noise like the cry of an animal in dis- 
tress, from the room above. It was so 
harsh and unpleasant that I was startled 
by it. Miss Carey turned immediately, 
and her manner changed. 

“Please excuse me for a few mo- 
ments!” she said, and, going to one of 
the doors, entered a hall and ran up- 
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stairs. As she did so I heard another 
cry, and then her low voice in reassur- 
ance. It went on steadily, almost monot- 
onously for a few minutes, then a door 
was shut and I heard no more. 

I picked up a magazine to read while 
I waited for her to return, but the 
thought of her interested me more, and 
I sat, thinking. It seemed a hard fate 
for so young a woman to have to live so 
far away from the world, especially so 
for one so fitted to appreciate what 
might be hers were she not so secluded. 
What sustained her in such loneliness? 
How did she preserve her calm? There 
seemed to be but one longing to mar it, 
the absence of what she had called the 
Sacred Spark. I was ruminating. over 
her situation when Miss Carey came 
back. Her serenity had returned with 
her, but it seemed to me, now, that I 
saw in it a noble acquiescence rather 
than submission. It was an active, not 
a passive mood, and showed power long 
held in reserve. 

“My little nephew is not well to- 
night,” she said, as she seated herself. 
“He had a nightmare.” 

“How old is he?” I asked. 

“Twelve. He’s a_little—backward, 
and so I’m teaching him, instead of let- 
ting him go to school.” She took up her 
sewing. . 

“T’d like to see him. I’m rather fond 
of children,” I said. 

She did not look up, bending, instead, 
over her work assiduously. “I’m afraid 
he’s not quite in a condition, yet, to see 
company,” she said. I felt, somehow, 
that I had embarrassed her. 

“It must be fearfully lonely for you 

here in the winter, when the artists are 
away,” I offered. 
- She smiled, this time almost mischie- 
vously to herself. “It is lonely,” she re- 
plied. ‘“That’s another reason why I 
want to write—or do something. One 
who creates need never be lonely, need 
he? He can make his own company.” 

“You take art pretty seriously and 


duty rather easily,” I laughed. “I’m 
afraid that I’m the other way, myself.” 

She tossed her hair from her eyes im- 
patiently. “Oh, duty! One can always 
do one’s duty; one has to. It doesn’t 
thrill one, as art does—or should. Don’t 
say it doesn’t!” 

“T’ve seen some duties performed that 
were true works of art.” 

“TI want the Sacred Spark,” she re- 
plied, shaking her head. 

‘Then, laughing at her own solemnity, 
she arose and went to the window. 

“The Ruperts have gone to bed,” she 
announced. ‘‘At least, their light’s out.” 
She nodded her head as if she were talk- 
ing to herself. “How often I’ve watched 
for that light to go out,” she added. 

“Do you see much of them?” 

“No, very little indeed. I’m not at ali 
their kind, you know.” 

There came another hoarse, barking 
cry from above, and she turned on the 
instant. Her face now was like a nun’s, 
calm but intent; it had been almost 
whimsical before. 

“T think I’d better go up, now,” she 
said. “But I’ll show you to your room 
first. Here it is!” 

So saying, she opened one of the 
many doors in the square sitting-room 
and showed me a small room, all in 
white, neat and inviting of aspect. I 
bade her good night, and she went up- 
stairs, leaving me to sit up and read or 
to put out the light, as I wished. 

Before going to bed I looked out of 
my window, which was on the orchard 
side of the house. There was but one 
light burning now, in the direction of 
the artists’ colony, and from Miss Ca- 
rey’s description it was evidently in the 
Paysons’ cottage, where the two girls 
lived. As I watched, this, too, disap- 
peared. 

I heard my hostess’s voice at times 
during the night, low and monotonous 
and soothing, interrupted, occasionally, 
by the same disagreeable cry, now some- 
what muffled. I could not think what ill- 
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ness should cause so unpleasant a sound 
in a child’s voice. 

I was up and out into the barn be- 
times next morning, and had my motor 
in running order by the time Miss Carey 
called me in to breakfast. I asked her 
about her nephew. 

“He’s not very well, I’m sorry to say,” 
was her reply. 

“Can’t I send back a doctor?” 

“No, thank you, we'll get along. I’m 
so used to him that I know quite what to 
do.” She seemed unwilling to discuss 
the subject. 

I made no haste at my breakfast, for 
Miss Carey interested me immensely. I 
hated to think that I might never see her 
again. Her piquant changes of expres- 
sion, from that of a nun to that of an 
eager child, her placid self-confidence, 
contrasted with her ingenuous interest 
in anything relating to literature, her 
wide-open eyes, now serene, now a-shine, 
all made me most desirous to know more 
of her. But she was a woman who, while 
evincing a candid simplicity in conver- 
sation, could show glimpses, secret vistas 
of reserves after reserves of character. 
There was great strength about her 
somewhere, despite her almost petulant 
craving for her Sacred Spark. I could 
not understand her. 

She listened with absorbed interest to 
all I had to tell her of the artists and 
writers I had known, and asked me 
many questions. Every word of mine 
seemed to be treasured for future 
thought or use, as if we poor scribblers 
were of a higher order of intelligence. 
Her special enthusiasm, I decided, was 
bred by solicitude; it was, indeed, natu- 
ral enough in a young woman so intense 
and virile as she, but her look followed 
me for long. I could not forget her. 


II 
I found it so impossible to forget her, 


in fact, that I determined to see her 
again. I found a reasonable pretext in 


the fact that I had left my note-book in 
her barn when I had been there at work, 
and though I might have written to her 
for it, I droye down instead. 

As I had come that way before in the 
dark, and was not quite sure of the road, 
I stopped at the country store in the vil- 
lage this side and inquired of the post- 
master. He told me that Miss Carey’s 
place was some four miles beyond. For 
some reason I happened to mention the 
artists’ colony, and asked if they were 
still there. 

“T never heard tell of any artists 
down there,” he said in_ surprise. 
“Where did you hear of them?” 

His absolute ignorance of them in- 
stantly aroused my mind to caution, and 
I would have dropped the subject. But 
he was inquisitive. ; 

“No,” he went on, “Miss Carey has 
no neighbors that I know of nearer than 
a mile away on the other side from here. 
I expect she wants to keep away from 
folks as much as she can on account of 
Avery.” 

“Oh,” I replied. “Her nephew?” 

“Yes. Did you see him?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘He was ill, I be- 
lieve.” 

“You were in luck!” He grinned sar- 
castically. “They say he’s a sight! I 
never saw him, but he’s an idiot, or 
worse, for he’s deformed to boot. He 
ain’t got any face to speak of—looks 
more like a pig than a boy. Why, he 
can’t even talk. That kind ought never 
to be permitted to come into the world 
alive, I say. Too bad for a girl like Miss 
Carey to have to give up her life for a 
thing like that, ain’t it?” 

The revelation was poignant, and I 
left the store troubled in mind. All that 
Miss Carey had said, without bitterness, 
of duty was now plain enough to me— 
but what of the inexplicable tale of the 
artists’ colony? Why did no one know 
of it? And why, too, had I not seen the 
cottages when I passed that next morn- 


ing? 
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I ran out of gasoline on the way, and 
had to walk back for a supply, so that it 
was dark again when, the second time, 
I knocked at Miss Carey’s kitchen door. 
There was no response. I pushed open 
the door and walked in, for the kitchen 
was lighted. The door to the sitting- 
room was shut and I was about to knock 
again there when I heard her voice. 

“Get the ball!” she was saying. 

“Get the ball!” she repeated. ‘There, 
get the ball, there! That’s right! Now 
put it into the basket. Yes, in the basket. 
No, the basket, Avery, the basket !’’ 

So she went on in patient iteration, 
her voice low and distinct and persua- 
sive, while I waited, embarrassed, 
scarcely knowing what to do. Over and 
over again she went with the sentence, 
varying it now one way, and now an- 
other in her finely modulated tones, 
never with the slightest trace of petu- 
lance or disappointment, urging upon 
the feeble intellect the meaning of the 
words, and the exercise of its will. 

I felt as if I had unconsciously in- 
vaded some sacred spot, and withdrew 
silently to give her time to finish her les- 
son before I made my presence known. 
The thought of the artists’ colony re- 
turned to my mind, and, thinking to 
solve that mystery, I passed round the 
corner of the house and started through 
the orchard. It was so dark that I had 
trouble in picking my way between the 
apple trees, but at length I came to a 
stone wall, which I climbed, only to find 
myself in the pine woods, cool, deli- 
ciously fragrant, humming in the light 
wind. There was no place anywhere for 
a house that I could see in the obscurity, 
and I gave up the quest, followed the 
wall back to the road and again went up 
to the kitchen door and knocked loudly. 

After a few minutes Miss Carey came 
with a lighted candle. When she saw 
me her face brightened, and I was 
pleased to see that she was ready to wel- 
come me. 

“Why, good evening! Is it really you 


again? How nice! You startled me a 
little, for I was busy, and we don’t often 
have visitors at this hour. Have you had 
dinner?” : 

I explained that I had, and why I 
had taken the liberty of coming again. 
It was to be but a call this time, and I 
could spend but an hour or so. She had 
found my note-book, and got it from a 
pigeon-hole of her old secretary. She 
handled it as if it were a mysterious and 
precious thing. 

“T had to struggle against the tempta- 
tion to look it over,” she said. ‘‘One 
doesn’t often get a chance to peep into a 
real author’s notes. You don’t know how 
I wanted to read it!” 

I asked about her nephew. 

“He’s not very well; I’m worried 
about him,” she said. 

“I’m sorry. And the robin?” 

“He’s recovered and flown away, un- 
grateful little thing!” 

“Like one’s poems?” 

“Not like mine!” she asserted. ‘‘Do 
you know that under the inspiration of 
your visit I did really try to write some 
verse! It was worse even than I expect- 
ed. I’m afraid I have no real mind— 
I have only feeling. I can’t make my 
emotions definite enough.” 

I told her that I thought that feeling 
was the truest ground for poetical ex- 
pression; that feeling itself, rather than 
definite ideas, should be expressed in po- 
etry,—that emotion should not be first 
translated into reasoning, but should 
come as pure color, indefinite, unex- 
plainable, literally. That, in short, the 
test of poetry was that it should minister 
to emotions and needs that the poet him- 
self had not exactly felt; that it should 
hold universal truth, and that, were it 
definite as prose, it would express but 
some special phase of psychology, a will 
rather than a mood. 

She listened with her usual alertness 
and with her frank ingenuous look, and 
did not dispute my views. They seemed 
to encourage her somewhat, and I hoped 


ta 
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that the result might be that she would 
show me some of her work. But she was 
far too timid, and I could not persuade 
her. 

“It hasn’t the Sacred Spark!” was all 
she would say, shaking her head. “It 
isn’t in me!” 

She looked at me thoughtfully, and 
a smile flickered on her lips. She 
shrugged her shoulders and turned to 
look wistfully out the window. Upon 
that hint I asked her about the Ruperts. 
Her glance flew to me quickly as a bird 
in flight, and there was another expres- 
sion of a sudden, the whimsical one I 
had seen before. I studied it now more 
curiously. 

“Oh,” she said, “they’ve been off on a 
picnic to-day, and they haven’t returned. 
I suppose they’ll be back soon. I always 
feel lonely without their lights—it’s nice 
to know that there are people there, you 
know, even if one doesn’t see much of 
them. Mr. Faxel has his sister visiting 
him. She paints miniatures, exquisite 
little bits of impressionism, not the old- 
fashioned painfully accurate kind. She’s 
a blonde—really a stunning girl, who 
always looks as if she’d just been laun- 
dered. Mr. Faxel has got a new manu- 
‘script of Verlaine’s, I hear.” 

She went on, looking out the window, 
as if to herself, speaking so dreamily 
that I could scarcely hear her. At last 
she looked round suddenly and caught, 
I suppose, the queer expression that 
must have appeared on my own face. 
She blushed suddenly, and turned away 
to hide it. 

“It’s queer I didn’t see their cottages 
as I came by,” I said. 

“Oh, they’re hidden from the road by 
a fringe of the woods,” she said hastily, 
still keeping her face hidden from me. 

I wondered at her apparent confusion, 
and the fact that I had found no houses 
in that direction. It seemed impossible, 
seeing how near the lights had previous- 
ly appeared, that I could have missed 
them. But I was loth to urge her to ex- 
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plain further. Instead, I determined to 
attempt to’gain her confidence in an- 
other direction. 

“Miss Carey,” I said, “I wish you’d 
tell me about your nephew Avery. I’ll 
have to confess that I happened to hear 
something about him, and, if it’s not too 
painful a subject, I wish that you could 
be sure of not only my sympathy, but 
my real interest. Please don’t be afraid 
to trust me.” 

She looked at me wonderingly. “You 
know?” she said. “I hoped you wouldn’t 
find that out. It seemed unnecessary to 
tell you, when you came as a stranger, 
but if we’re to be friends it doesn’t mat- 
ter, of course.” 

“It has interested me wonderfully,” I 
went on. “I can’t say how immensely I 
respect you for the work you're doing. I 
can think of nothing more beautiful or 
noble.” 

She smiled and bent her frank gaze 
on me again. For a moment she sat so, 
without speaking. Then she said: 

“Oh, no, it’s not noble at all. It’s in- 
teresting, as you say, when one has once 
begun it, and especially so after one has 
begun to make progress in it. I suppose 
that is my forte, if anything is, to be able 
to take the infinite pains necessary to de- 
velop an imbecile’s intellect. That’s all 
it is, though; simply a question of pa- 
tience and persistence, like the solving 
of a long sum. There’s no intellect, no 
particular talent needed for it; one sim- 
ply has to go over and over the same 
thing, and work it out inch by inch. So 
long as I can see any gain at all, I’m sat- 
isfied, but you have no idea how slowly 
it has come! I’ve worked for hours and 
hours and days and days with nothing 
but faith to keep me at it—not the least 
sign of encouragement in any response 
from him. But the very seeming impos- 
sibility of it, and the incredible slowness 
of it has fascinated me and kept my in- 
terest. It has been like trying to build 
a mountain, one grain of sand at a time.” 

She had grown animated now, and 
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spoke eagerly, her face alive with ir- 
radiating charm. Her hands moved in 
pretty, unconscious gestures, as they had 
not before. If this was what she had 
spoken of as her duty, it was easy for 
me to see that she had practised it as an 
art as well. 

“You see,” she continued, “his father 
and mother both died when he was eight 
—four years ago. They had not been 
able to do anything at all with his mind 
—everything had to be done for him. 
If I had not taken him and given him a 
home he would have been sent to some 
asylum—and I couldn’t bear it. So I 
came here to live with him, and I 
thought I’d see what I could do. At 
that time he was practically without any 
mind at all—he was a mere animal— 
indeed, he was scarcely that, he was a 
vegetable, for he couldn’t even eat alone. 
But I noticed that his eyes followed me 
in everything I did, and that made me 
think that I might be able to teach him. 
Now he has about the intelligence of a 
child of three; he can understand a good 
deal of what I say, he can play and eat, 
and walk. But I can’t seem to teach him 
to talk. I’ve worked and worked at it, 
day after day, month after month. I’m 
afraid he can’t live long, and I’ve tried 
to be able to send him back to his mother 
with a soul in his poor little body. It is 
terrible to think that he should have 
been here twelve years and never have 
lived at all! If he could only say 
‘mother!’ I’d be satisfied. I want to 


teach him that relationship, and how to . 


express it. I think I'd be satisfied with 
all my trouble if he could only know 
that.” 

Surely if any one was fitted for such 
a labor of love it was this strong, simple 
resolute girl before me. She told it all 
without the slightest affectation, without 
apparent consciousness that she had been 
working a miracle. There was no pathos 
in it, to me; I felt nothing but the dig- 
nity and the sublimity of her task. 

I asked, then, if I might not see Av- 


ery, but to this she would not consent. 
It was evident that she feared that I 
would be shocked by his appearance. 

“Of course, I’m used to him, and I 
don’t mind,” she explained. “I’m like a 
doctor in that; but I doubt if you could 
see the soul in him as I think I can. In- 
deed, sometimes I find a sort of beauty 
in his face, especially when he has mas- 
tered a new idea. You would not notice 
any change in his expression, I’m sure; 
but I’ve watched him so closely for four 
years that I can detect the slightest dif- 
ference, and I know in an instant when 
he understands. I have always thought 
that, if he could talk, the expression 
might be permanent, and might work a 
great change in his looks.” 

She was interrupted by the same rau- 
cous call that I had heard before, and 
excused herself to go upstairs. She was 
gone some fifteen minutes this time, but, 
in the interval, I was quite sure that I 
heard the front door open and shut 
twice. I fancied that she must have had 
some trivial errand outside. I went to 
the window to look out, and saw that the 
three lights were now visible beyond the 
orchard. As I stood there Miss Carey 
entered the room. 

“T see the artists have returned,” I 
said, pointing out. 

She smiled and followed my look. 

“So they have,” she replied. “I hope 
they’ve had a good time!” 

“It’s so strange that their houses are 
so hidden from the road when they’re 
so plain from here,” I went on, watching 
her. 

She turned back to the table and took 
up a book idly. 

“They’re all overgrown with vines, 
you know,” was her only comment. 

I lingered by the window, for a cu- 
rious thing had happened. One of the 
lights seemed to be swaying. I said 
nothing about it, however, and rejoined 
my hostess. 

In the talk that ensued we grew better 
acquainted. I think I convinced her that 
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I was really interested in Avery’s case, 
and I promised to do what I could to 
help her, by consulting the authorities 
and investigating modern methods of 
treatment. By the time I left I am sure 
that we considered ourselves friends. 

I went but a little way with my car 
before an irresistible desire came over 
me to solve the mystery of the lights of 
the artists’ colony, for, to my surprise, 
as soon as I had passed the house they 
were as plainly visible from the road as 
they had been from Miss Carey’s win- 
dow. I stopped, therefore, got out, and 
climbing over the stone wall, groped 
through the orchard on another tour of 
investigation. It did not take me long to 
find an explanation of the riddle, and I 
don’t know whether I was most amused 
or disappointed by it. 

What I found was three Chinese pa- 
per lanterns hanging from the boughs 
of the trees. From a distance they 
looked exactly like lighted windows. 


III 


I was able to find out a good deal that 
could help Miss Carey in her care of 
Avery, and I not only sent down several 
books, but entered upon a correspond- 
ence that did not concern itself entirely 
with the treatment of imbeciles. That, 
however, was the basis of our friend- 
ship, and she forwarded to me from time 
to time reports upon the child’s progress. 

In addition to this she sent me a jour- 
nal she had kept—the history of a soul 
in its struggle out of darkness. I think 
this was one of the most affecting things 
I have ever read. 

He was, at first, a mere lump of flesh, 
hardly even alive, an atrocious, mon- 
strous parody of a child. There was ab- 
solutely no co-ordination between his 
acts and what mind he had. His motions 
were mere reflexes, and his brain a jelly, 
registering, at most, only changes of 
temperature and light. She had, after 
six months’ effort, taught him to feed 


himself with a spoon; before, he had 
been able only to suck milk from a bot- 
tle. Little by little—her lessons were 
hours long—he advanced in intelligence 
till he could use his hands more, and at 
ten years of age he could walk. She be- 
gan, then, to teach him the meaning of 
words, in such manner as I had chanced 
to overhear. As soon as he got to the 
point where he began to attach a mean- 
ing.to her voice the first, long, dreary 
stage of her work was over. It was now 
but a matter of unremitting persistency, 
thought by thought, idea by idea, one 
thing after another, inch by inch, as she 
had said. Soon after he was ten years 
old he laughed for the first time—she 
had made a triumphant note of this vic- 
tory, underscoring the words. At eleven 
years he could play sufficiently with a 
string of spools for her to be able to 
leave him alone for an hour or so and 
give her chance to do a little reading. 
From this time on his advance was, so 
to speak, rapid. But do what she could, 
it seemed impossible to teach him to talk, 
and she feared that some organic trouble 
in the throat would make him always 
dumb. He could emit only the harsh 
sounds I had heard, although her ears, 
accustomed to his voice, could distin- 
guish different modulations in his cries, 
as one might learn to understand a dog’s 
varying notes. So she was leading him 
upward, step by step. It was the work 
of a saint, or a god. How to reconcile 
the trickery with the lanterns with such 
a character I did not know. I was to find 
out, soon enough, and the explanation 
was pathetically simple. 

I received a letter from her one day 
that brought me down to her by the first 
train. I had been meaning to visit her 
long before, but business had been inex- 
orable in its demands for my presence in 
town. Now Avery was desperately ill, 
and she did not expect him to live but a 
few days. She felt the need of my ad- 
vice and sympathy, for there was no one 
else on whom she could call. Such a 
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summons was, of course, imperative, and 
within four hours of receiving her letter 
I was knocking at her door. 

Miss Carey was much changed. The 
vigil had told upon her; she was worn 
and thin, and her eyes burned from hol- 
low circles. It was all she could do to 
preserve her wonted calmness now. One 
might perhaps have thought that she 
would welcome the relief in the ending 
of her long task, but she was of a differ- 
ent stamp. And, besides, there was one 
unfulfilled desire in her heart that could 
not be assuaged. 

When we began to talk of Avery it 
came out between her sobs. 

“I had hoped so that I could teach 
him to speak before he died! He's 
struggling so to find his tongue! I know 
how hard he tries! I have sat beside 
him for hours trying to help him. I 
have thought that if he could only meet 
his mother with her name on his lips. 
Do you think that is silly of me? Do 
you think it is wrong for me to want 
him to call me mother? It may sound 
sentimental to you, but that word means 
so much to me. I can’t bear it!” 

She consented, now, to let me see him, 
and led the way into the upper room 
where he lay. Well as I had prepared 
myself for the sight, in my first glance 
I must have shown some slight repug- 
nance—it was purely instinctive—for 
she seized my hand and tried to take 


me away. 
“Oh, come! I can’t stand it!’ she 
cried. ‘You loathe him—lI shouldn’t 


have permitted you to see him—it’s too 
awful—but I am so used to him that I 
forget—I never think of it—I only see 
a possibility of what might be in him— 
what I long to awaken in him!” 

I hated myself for my weakness. I 
walked up and took the small bony hand 
in mine. There was no shrinking now. 
After hearing her accents I think any 
one might have done it as easily as I. 

She came up beside me and laid her 
face to the child’s cheek—the contrast 


was fearful! His eyes turned to hers, 
and in the child’s I could see something 
more than intelligence—his eyes were 
filled with love—the love of a dog for 
its master. ; 

“How do you feel, Avery?” she asked 
tenderly. 

A hoarse barking sound issued from 
his lips. It was repeated, this time a lit- 
tle clearer. 

“Do you hear that?” she exclaimed. 
“Can’t you see how he’s trying? Oh, if 
I could only keep him till he could talk! 
I’m sure I could teach him to talk! 

The face grew distorted, if that coun- 
tenance could be said to be further dis- 
torted than it was already. 

“He’s suffering!” she said, and she 
went to the table for a glass of water 
and held it to his lips while he drank. 
The eyes followed her as she moved. 

“Say ‘mother,’ Avery!” she said reso- 
lutely. . 

Again there was that guttural effort. 

She turned away sadly. 

“He can’t live long; the doctor has 
just been here, and he says that there’s 
nothing to do now but wait for the end. 
Perhaps if we leave him alone he’ll sleep 
a little.” 

We went downstairs again, and as she 
lighted the lamp I walked to the win- 
dow. There were no lanterns now 
amidst the trees. 

“Do you know,” she said, “the little 
robin I nursed came back the other day, 
after all; only he’s a big redbreast now. 
He flew right into the room, for bread, 
I suppose. I knew him by his bent wing. 
It didn’t heal very straight. They say 
it’s bad luck for a bird to fly into the 
house, but I’m glad he came back, for I 
made him!” 

I came over to her and caught her 
eyes. 

“T see the artists are gone,” I said. “I 
suppose they'll not come back now, will 
they ?” 

She saw by my face that I knew that 
little secret. 
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“Oh, what do you think of me?” she 
cried, sitting down and putting her face 
in her hands. 

“Oh, as for that, I can’t tell you just 
yet. I can’t tell you, dear, till this trial 
is over. But I would like to know about 
the artists, though. It was all very 
pretty !” 

I went to her and put my hand on her 
shoulder. She laid her head back lan- 
guidly in the hollow of my arm and 
closed her eyes: 

“I’m sorry it went so far,” she said. 
“T didn’t think of it as anything but a 
foolish little game I played with myself 
to keep up my spirits till you came. And 
then, after I had told you, in fun, it 
seemed so silly that I didn’t dare to con-. 
fess. I thought that I’d never see you 
again, and that it wouldn’t matter. And, 
besides,” she said, looking up at me, “I 
wanted to know whether, after all, I 
couldn’t create something, even if it 
were only nonsense like that.” 

“IT see. You did create them then: 
Faxel and Rupert and the Paysons?” 

“All of them. I had invented them all 
long ago to keep me from feeling so 
lonely and stupid. Oh, I have been so 
much alone—for four years out of the 
world! I tried to fancy that there were 
others living near, interesting people, 
people who did things, not common 
country farmers. So I made up their 
histories and everything I could think of 
about them. You have no idea what a 
comfort it has been to me these long 
nights to look out and play my game! 
It seemed as if I were really creating 
something, as if I had the Sacred Spark, 
too! Then, when you came, I wanted to 
see if I could make them real to you, too. 
I thought that if you believed the stories 
it would prove that I had it, like the 
others—the spark. And you did believe 
at first, didn’t you? I was frightened 
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because you did, and I didn’t dare to 
confess. But you found out. I couldn’t 
succeed in even that little mystery. It’s 
no use; I haven’t got the Sacred Spark!” 

I had stooped, already to tell her what 
I had been holding back so long, when 
the cry came again from Avery’s room. 
She flung herself instantly from my 
arms and ran to the door. 

“Oh, come up! It may be the end! 
How could I have left him!” 

I went after her quickly, but she was 
in the room and had taken him in her 
arms before I could reach her. The 
child was sitting up in bed with an 
agonized expression, his hands clinging 
about her neck. It was easy to see that 
he was suffering dreadfully, and that 
such pain could not last long. 

‘And then, as I watched his face, I 
saw it kindle with a violent effort and 
he barked out again. Miss Carey’s eyes 
burned on him; she seemed to look 
through into his struggling soul. 

Again the cry came, but more dis- 
‘tinct. Even I knew, now, what his effort 
meant. 

And then, at the third attempt, the 
word came. It was not pronounced as 
children pronounce it; it was scarcely 
more than a half-articulated noise, but 
it was comprehensible to us both. 

“Mother!’”’ It had come, but the vic- 
tory had taken all his strength. 

Then the misshapen arms relaxed 
their hold, and the shrunken body sank 
down upon the bed. Miss Carey bent 
lovingly over him as his breath went in 
a last spent effort. We sat silently for a 
while. 

“Can you think, now, that you haven’t 
it, dear?” I said. 

She looked up at me through her 
tears. 

“T haven’t what?” she asked. 

“The Sacred Spark!” 


THE BABY AND THE PIRATES 
By JOHN EDWARD LAUER 


HAT with the long chase, the 

extry work, and the fight them 
William Penn’s put up, and us no 
liquor, you may say we was in no mind 
to be partic’lar; but when we seen they 
had run twenty barrels of good stuff into 
the scuppers and left us the bungholes to 
smell, we wouldn’t ’a’ give no quarter, 
everi so we'd been minded to. 

It takes me mostly in the stomach, 
when there ain’t nothin’ more a-doin’ 
and the ship lays rollin’ and groanin’ 
like a human, and all her people driftin’, 
driftin’ slow and stidy to the bottom. 
It’s then I needs rum, and ain’t fit for 
nothin’ ’out I got it. That’s how I come 
to take another look about the cabin, 
thinkin’ maybe they’d be a bottle of 
wine, and hopin’ and prayin’ it’d be 
brandy, when I spies a small door be- 
hind a curtain at the far end of the cap- 
tain’s cabin. I looks if any of them 
pirates was about afore I jumps for it. 

“Here’s his Lordship’s private cellar,” 
says I, and bumps my head outrag’us. 

Maybe I’d a-holler’d otherwise; for, 
blow me! if there wasn’t a young ’ooman 
in there walkin’ back and forth. She 
stopped and looks me hard, ‘soon’s ever 
I put foot inside. I just stared, I did, I 
was that beat and put about, with my 
head a-achin’ in jumps. 

“Say,” says I, “you didn’t climb in 
that there stern port, did you?” Well I 
knowed we walked ’em all over the side. 

“Well,” says she, “what do you intend 
to do?” 

“Who, me?” says I, taken plumb 
aback, her voice was that soft and stidy. 
“Who, me? Well, my purty, if you'll 
tell me where I kin get a dram to stiffen 
me insides, I might undertake to kiss 
you after; but the way it is I’m more 
sick than in love, what with all this 
fightin’ and never a bracer.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” says she, 
comin’ a step nearer and lookin’ me be- 
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tween the eyes with them great shiny 
ones of hers. ‘“That’s not what I mean. 
Are you going to tell the others I’m 
here, and treat me the way you did 
them? Am I to die or live? That’s what 
I want to know. If it’s die, the sooner 
over the better. A few drops of this,” 
says she, a-holdin’ a wee flask to her 
lips, ‘‘and you can throw me overboard 
like you done the rest.” 

“I’m blow’d if I know what’s to do, 
young ’ooman,” says I; “if them wild 
ones find you, your dough is cooked, and 
no error there; but I’il tell you the truth, 
I’m no account to think, the way my 
head aches. If I had a dram, now, they’s 
no tellin’.” 

She stooped and lifted a bottle from 
the locker, and holds it out the port. 

“Stay where you are,” says she. 
“Move like that again, and I drops it 
overboard; it’s all they is, mind.” 

“Misses,” says I, “you can’t rightly 
know what you’re a-doin’ of; that there 
stuff is more’n gold to me. See, now, 
how I’m run down,” says I. “If I don’t 
get some of that, and don’t get it soon, 
there ain’t no tellin’ what I’ll do. Look 
at them hands a-tremblin’.” 

“You brute!” says she, “they’s blood 
on ’em.” 

“And how am I to help it, mam, if 
they is?” says I. “I got to fight, or them 
pirates ’ud soon settle my bacon; but I’ve 
been brung up pious, I have; I don’t 
look it, says you, but it’s a fac’. I know 
my prayers, I do, right from truck to 
keel. Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do, 
young ’ooman; you give me that there 
little bottle, and I’Il do as much for you. 
Let me see the son of a ramrod as’ll 
raise hand ag’in you!” that’s what I 
says. “You'll see. Just you show him 
to me!” 

“That’s all ‘very fine, Mr. Gallows- 


' bird—” 


“My name's Fanshaw,” says I. 
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“It don’t matter much,” says she. 
“It’s what you’re a-comin’ to. And how 
am I to trust a pirate?” 

“I reckon a oath on that, now, counts,” 
says I, pointin’ to a little cross what she 
was a-wearin’. 

“Maybe,” she says. “Hold up your 
tight hand and touch this cross with 
your lips and say, ‘May the twelve apos- 
tles and all the angels bring me shortly 
to the gallows and the imperishable fires 
of hell if I let harm come to those in this 
cabin, amen.’ Say it,” says she, “or out 
it goes, and I swallow this poison, and 
what better will you be? Hurry,” says 
she. . 

“T hate almightily, young lady, to do 
it; but it looks like I have to.” Then I 
done what she said. “Now,” says I, 
mighty relieved, “hand it here.” 

She looks me over a bit, and then 
gives it to me. You may say I wasn’t 
long a-knockin’ the neck off’n that bottle. 

“Oh!” says I, “that there’s some bet- 
ter—a powerful sight better; and now 
we can talk.” 

“You’re a man,” says she, ‘“‘and a per- 
son what I can trust. I see that, I did, 
soon’s ever I clapped eyes onto you. 
You’re not,” says she, ‘‘by half so bad as 
you make out to be. You've got troubles, 


real live troubles, and that’s what makes © 


you carry on this way, makin’ believe 
you’re somethin’ what you ain’t.” 

“Young ’ooman,” says I, “you’re 
smart, that’s what you are, and can look 
right up into the wind’s eye, and leave a 
wake what’s straight and clean-cut. 
What'd you say, now, to me a-ownin’ up 
to two little ones, what I ain’t never 
spoke a word of—two girls, hey? And 
them full of cakes and such, a-goin’ to 
school this blessed minit by the sun— 
leastways they ought to be, hey?” 

“Well, then,” says she, “it’s hard if 
you can’t find it in your heart to befriend 
such as this.” 

Then very soft she draws a curtain. 
Strike me if ever I seen the e’k’l! It took 
me foolish! Like the insides of a chapel 
what I knowed of at home, white and 


still, like a wax saint under a altar, lay 
a critter, purty like the holy Mary. 

“Dead?” whispers I. 

The young ’ooman. shakes her head 
and says: ‘‘Hush, you'll wake the 
baby.” 

Where was my eyes, says you? Sure 
as drownin’, they’s a wee little one snug- 
gled close to the breast of that lovely 
lady. Then that there other one slides 
the curtain back, and I seen she was 
a-cryin’. 

“I don’t want her to die,” says she, 
“leastways not now. And she gone 
through so much—so much; and you 
crazy fellows wantin’ us to walk the 
plank, or whatever you calls it.” 

“Nor you shan’t,” says I. ‘“Here’s 
your very good health, and the little 
one’s, too. Just you let me see the son- 
of-a-gun as’ll lay a dirty paw on what’s 
in here,” that’s what I says. “I’m a long 
ways the best man among ’em, and the 
swab as says I ain’t has to prove it with 
a cutlas; on’y the Old Man; he’s that 
deep and greedy for plunder there ain’t 
no one can come a-nigh him. He don’t 
let nothin’ stand in the way of his gold; 
and so I told him when we was quar- 
relin’ about fightin’ ships on Sunday. 
‘Fan,’ says he, pattin’ me on the back, 
‘you’re a good man to fight; none better ; 
but that head of yourn ain’t worth no 
more’n that truck is to the main mast.” 

“And who is this Old Man?” says she. 

“Who, him?” says I. “Cap’n Roberts 
hisself,” says I. 

“Ts he very old?” says she. 

“Who, him?” says I. “Not very,” 
says I, “and college edicated he is; but 
that ain’t nothin’; they’s never his match 
put to sea—no ma’am, and that’s a holy 
fae’, too.” a 

Them’s the werry words I was a-say- 
in’, when Slippery Bill sticks his ugly 
face inside before I know’d it; and he 
bumps his head good, so he does. 

“My stars!” says he, rollin’ his squinty 
eyes all around and around, and a-rub- 


_bin’ his head, “this is what I call neat 


and hellegant—but not,” says he, “a- 
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doin’ the square by a shipmate. Liquor 
and lovely ’ooman! This ain’t like you, 
Fan, a-keepin’ of this to yourself. I'll 
thank ’e for a sup o’ that.” 

I hands him the bottle, and he downs 
the last drap. 

“My soul!” says he, “but I didn’t 
know I was that near perishin’! Now, 
my dear,” says he, grinnin’ like a jack- 
ass and wipin’ his ugly mouth with the 


back of his hand, “I’ll thank ’e kindly 


for a kiss.” 

“Stand away, you brute!” says she. 

“Sassy as a sparrow,” says he, “and 
purty as a parrot. You and me’!l get 
along fine when we’s acquainted, you 
and me.” 

“Well,” says she, lookin’ me hard with 
them eyes of hern, what I never could 
look at without winkin’, “are you goin’ 
to keep your sworn word, or must I 
die after all? You coward!” says she, 
stampin’ her foot, and tears a-comin’. 

“Sheer off, Bili!’”’ says I. ‘Sheer off 
and let be. I passed my sworn word.” 

“Hell you have!” says Bill. “Maybe, 
now, I passed my sworn word. You 
don’t know, not you; and I guess my 
word’s good as yours. Think I’m goin’ 
to risk all the neck I got, so be as you, 
and some like you, get all the liquor and 
fun floatin’ round? That ain’t me, ship- 
mate; guess you know that. There’s 
others, all gentlemen, as’d like the looks 
_of this here cozy little berth you feath- 
ered all for your lone. Maybe, now, I 
best call em.” 

Bill he steps to the door, when she 
cries out, sharp and sudden: “Kill him, 
you fool! Kill him!” 

Afore I rightly knowed what I was 
doin’, I lay hold on Bill and jerk him 
backwards on to the deck, and holds him 
there. 

“Kill him, you fool!” says she, stamp- 
in’ her foot. 

“What for?” says I. Then she pulls 
Bill’s dirk, so she does, and drives it un- 
der his collar-hone clean to the heart. 
Then she flings the knife down and says: 

“You're a nice one, ain’t you? You’re 


a fine figger of a man to stand there 
and let a ’ooman do your dirty work!” 

“Who, me?” says I. 

“Yes, you!” says she, a-mockin’ of me. 

“Blow me,” says I, “but what’s to do 
now? Where’ll you and me be when the 
Old Man finds Bill’s dead?” 

“Do?” says she. “If I was a great 
hulkin’ man like you I’d show you. Do? 
Pitch him out that window.” And I did 
—leastways, she a-helpin’. 

We ain’t no more’n got that job done 
afore the Old Man hisself looks in. 

“Why, Fanshaw,” says he, “what’s all 
this—what’s all this? How comes it I 
finds a person here?” 

He never looked at her at all, but m 
he stared foolish at. 

“I’m sorry it’s you, Fanshaw,” says 
he, ‘‘very sorry. You heard the order 
and knows the rules, no one better, and 
they ain’t never broke, leastways on’y 
the once’t. Your share is considerable,” 
says he, “and I was hopin’ you'd live to 
get it, lad; but three-fifths of it’s mine 
now, which is a pity, for I don’t really 
need it.” 

She stares and stares at the Old Man, 
and she breathes quick, and her face is 
white. At them words she colors up and 
smiles. My, but she’s brave! As for me, 
I know’d I was as good as so much pork. 

“How much is that man’s share,” says 
she, “roughly put in figgers?” 

“What’s that?” says the Old Man, 
startin’ at her voice like he’d been 
pricked. “Oh, well, now,” says he, “I 
don’t know as it’s any o’ your business, 
but I guess the information won’t do you 
much good, or anybody much hurt,” he 
says. “It’s somewhere nigh two thou- 
sand pounds.” With that he raised his 
hand to sound his whistle, when I’ll be 
shot if that there ’ooman didn’t slap it 
away from his mouth. Yes, sir, she did! 

“Oh!” says she, “you men don’t seem 
to have what sense you was born with! 
However did your mothers let you come 
to sea? Boys is what you are! How do 
you know but we can put a hundred 
times that in your pocket? You don’t 
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“DO?” SAYS SHE. “PITCH HIM OUT OF THAT WINDOW.” AND I DID—LEASTWAYS, SHE A-HELPIN’ 
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know it, hey? Well, I do, and I'll prove 
it if you can find sense enough to listen.” 

“Bless my soul, Fanshaw!’’ says the 
Old Man, ‘“‘what’s this you’ve made dis- 
covery of? That,” says he, “is a wessel 
‘ of another rig. Two hundred thousand! 
I’ll not say but that’d cut some figger.” 

“See now, sir, beggin’ your parding,” 
says I, “if that there pretty had gone 
overboard, 'cordin’ to orders, where’d 
that pile of good money be? Tell me 
that, sir? I know’d it; know’d it right 
along, I did. ‘Fanshaw,’ says I, ‘you go 
slow,’ I says, and sends word for you, 
too, I did. Maybe, now, that son-of-a- 
sea-cook what I sent didn’t tell you, did 
he? I’ll fix him,” says I. “Just you let 
me get hold of him with these two fists! 
He’dt be sorry, he will, he didn’t tell you, 
wheh I was so wishful for it.” With that 
I makes tracks after that there fellow, 
and never stops or takes breath till for’d 
of the mainmast. 

By and by word comes I’m wanted 
aft, and there was the Old Man and that 
there ’ooman sittin’ ’crost the table from 
each other, and papers and charts and 
what not all between; and they was 
figgerin’ and figgerin’. 

“You see,” she was sayin’, “it can’t be 
far from what I said. They know this 
ship, and they know my Lady is a pas- 
senger. Captain Horton and his crew 
they don’t know; you can be them. It’s 
easy as takin’ clothes off a line. That 
silver is to go back in this ship; once get 
it aboard, and there you are.” 

“T wisht I could trust you,” says he. 

“Don’t you bea fool!” says she. “You 
want that money? Well, then, I want to 
live.” 

“Fanshaw,” says the Old Man, “have 
a drink.” 

“Thank ’¢ kindly, sir,” says I. ‘“Here’s 
wishin’ you and the lady a fair wind and 
lots of it. But,’ says I, ‘young ’ooman, 
how comes this here bottle to be, when 
that other was the last?” 

“Oh,” says she, laughin’. “If it comes 
to that, did you find the messenger what 
you sent after Captain Roberts?” : 


I know’d then, if I didn’t afore, that 
that ’ooman could tell a whale from a 
light-house. 


II 


So the Robin, what we'd made a holy 
terror of, was scuttled (and time, says 
you, for she was fair rotten), and all 
walu’bles was put aboard the Will’m 
Penn, and us honest subjic’s of King 
George. Purty soon after we has a 
king’s ship down on us, like a boardin’ 
house gone adrift, she was that topsided 
and hung about with clothes to dry. She 
comes boilin’ and spankin’ the waves to 
a biscuit toss of us. 

“What ship is that?” hollers his lord 
high cock-a-doodle. 

“Will’m Penn,’ sings out our Old 
Man, bold as brass. “Waill’m Penn, new 
from Cardiff, bound to Port R’yal, Ja- 
maica.” 

“You seem shot up some,’ says his 
highness in blue and brass ep’lets. 
“Have you seen anything of the Robin 
and the pirate Roberts ?” 

“Seen him and sunk his ship, and 
there’s his gallows-tree,’ says Roberts 
hisself, pointin’ to the yard-arm. 

“Good-by,” says his lordship, over the 
taffrail. ‘Sorry you didn’t give us a 
chanst at him, though.” -His old tumble- 
sides stood on her nose a full minute or 
more, and then staggered off like a 
drunken washer-’ooman. 

“This here’s safer than takin’ ships on 
the high seas,” I says to the Old Man. 

“Perhaps,” says he. 


Ill 


We made a werry purty run for them 
West Indy Islands, with the ‘trades’ a- 
throwin’ tons’ weight of wind into our 
tops’ls day and night. And mostly them 
two women would be settin’ near the 
wheel a-sewin’, and a-singin’ sof’ and 
purty to the kid. The Old Man comes 
along and jokes the maid; and once’t I 
see her throw her slipper at him, and 
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hits him, too. And then they don’t come 
out no more, and word goes the mother’s 
sick and like to die. 

Show me the man as cares to stand all 
by his lone in the hour before the dawn 
and watch those black waves, as knows 
no law or hindrance, stretchin’ and 
leapin’ hungry at the soft gray sky as is 
so near atop of ’em. It ain’t human, 
that’s what I says. As for me, why, give 
me a place to stow me head. A man 
what has to stand his trick and look out 
must take his dost and be sneered at by 
the sea, made mock of by the sky, and 
his soul bored through and through by 
the stars, and he’d best keep his eyes on 
the binnacle to save hisself from goin’ 
crazy. So I was a-doin’ and wishful for 
the dawn, and a-thinkin’ of my two girls 
what was tucked warm in bed with a 
human house over ’em—leastways hu- 
mans all about. “Jest you let me get 
back safe out’n this,” says I, “and you'll 
never ketch me out here again. No, sirs! 
You gin me a chanst to sneak quiet like 
outer this here mess, and I sets up to 
live.” So I was a-sayin’ when the dawn 
poured in between the sea and sky and 
wedged ’em apart; and Corky he comes 
and relieves the helm. Goin’ for’d, the 
maid whispers for me to follow her. 

“Fanshaw,” says she, “ain’t there no 
place near here where we could land? 
Oh, well, I might’s well out with it. We 
got to have a wet-nurse for the baby, 
and purty quick, too,” she says. 

“Sart’in sure you do,” says I. “I 
know’d that. I been studyin’ on it, I 
have.” 

“Who'd ’a’ thought you was that 
much of a old wife, and with all your 
big doin’, too?” says she. 

“Well,” says I, “happens I was home 
when my little Wiolet was born, and I 
learnt then what I ain’t forgot and ain’t 
noways likely to,” says I. 

“Oh, that’s it!” says she. “Well, you 
can speak to Captain Roberts, but you 
needn’t say I told you.” 

“You say it has to have one?” says 
the Old Man when I asks him about it. 


“Sure it do,” says I. “You wouldn’t 
have the little feller to starve and maybe 
die, and him not christ’n’d, either, and 
nothin’ but—gentl’m’n of fort’n’ about?” 

“That’s all right, Fan,’ says he. 
“We'll say no more about it.” 

But the course is changed, and next 
day we has land clost aboard. The boats 
puts in and finds a planter’s house. The 
grandee what owned it wouldn’t let us 
have none of his ’oomen, not even when 
I tells him we has to have ’em. He ups 
and says we’s pirates, and sets his nig- 
gers on us. Well, while that there plan- 
tation’s a-burnin’ I gets two squallin’ old 
’oomen tucked under me arms and puts 
’em in the boats. And the way them 
drunken pirates laughs is fair disgustin’, 
me bein’ sober—leastways no more’n 
comfortable. Goin’ back to that there 
planter’s home for a cask what I’d seen, 
happens I runs ag’in a man who says 
he’s a preacher. 

“Don’t you be noways scar’t,” says I. 
“Just you come along,” says I, and I 
sets him between the old ’oomen in the 
boat. “This here’s luck,” says I. 

“He don’t look it; and which one on 
‘em, Fan, is you goin’ to be spliced to?” 
says Corky. : 

“You gimme any more of your funny 
dog,” says I, “and I knocks you over- 
board with the flat of this oar. You’re 
hignerant and ain’t never had no experi- 
ence, nor bringin’ up, neither.”’ 

When that young ’ooman of ours sees 
them two old ladies she gives me a look 
that made me feel smaller’n a day-old 
rat. But one of the other boats has a 
wench that seemed to suit her. 

It’s my helm from four to eight bells 
in the middle watch. I mind I was 
shakin’ me fist at them wild waves, a- 
leapin’ and a-jostlin’ and a-wavin’ out 
there, and a-lickin’ the ship’s side with 
their black tongues, like they fancied the 
taste of her and was wishful for more, 
when fair and clear up through the sky- 
light comes strong and hearty the cryin’ 
of the little one. Then the maid comes 
and says he’s all right now, and a-stuffin’ 
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his little fool self. I steps for’d light and 
gay as a lady to a ball. 

“Blow me,” says the cook, “if I sees 
anything in this here bloody dog’s life to 
make a man whistle at eight bells of a 
mornin’.” 

“Nor I ain’t, neither,” says I, “but I 
heard it, you tallow-headed apothe- 
cary.” 

One day they fetches out the baby and 
shows him off to the crowd. The Old 
Man he’s in a good humor, and says to 
the ’oomen to let hifm hold him. 

“Beg parding, sir,” says I, “best give 
the babe a chanst. Get him baptized, 
shipshape and Brister fashion, first, so’s 
he don’t take no harm. Ships, let alone 
humans, has to be christ’n’d afore they’s 
fit for seafarin® men,” says I. 

- “Fanshaw’d be for breakin’ a bottle of 
wine crost his head, mates, if we’d let 
him,” says the Old Man. 

“Reckon, now,” says I, ‘“‘water’d do— 
leastways I got a sky-pilot here ‘at 
knows.” 

Then he’s fetched, and we near gets 
into a fight over a name. 

“Let be, lads,” says I, “and call him 
after the old Rodin. Never ship sailed 
was lucky as her.” 

“Best leave it to the mother,” says the 
Old Man. 

Blow me! if she didn’t ups and says: 
“Tf Fanshaw wants him called Robin, 
Robin it is; and as for me, why, I thinks 
it a very purty name,” she says. 


IV 


We sails southwest through them 
Bahamies, and her a-sittin’ under a awn- 
ing and a-rockin’ the kid in a wee ham- 
mock what I made him, and singin’ 
purty as a thrush. Then his mother, she 
don’t come out no more, but ups and 
dies, which is most powerful unlucky. 
Just afore she goes she sends for me, so 
she does, and says she: ‘“Fanshaw, 
you’ve been a hard hard man. You've 
shed enough blood to drown you, and 
took lives that will drag you to distruc- 
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tion. Even so,” says she, “I trusts you 
with this little life. Don’t let harm come 
to him, and I will pray the dear Lord to 
save you.” Then she whispers: ‘Put 
him alive into his father’s hands, and 
your fortune’s made.” 

“Lady,” says I, “what I can do that I 
will, but it ain’t much.” 

We stands away for Jamaicy through 
what’s called the Windward Passage. 
The Old Man did a powerful sight of 
thinkin’ those days. 

“It’s risks I’m a-takin’,” says he, 
“great risks. Here I’m a-puttin’ trust in 
you, lady, and for my life I don’t know 
why. But,” says he, “I’ve got a hostage 
here—a fine hostage—and I guess I’ll 
keep him like that much treasure; hey, 
Robin, my purty?” 

“Oh!” says she, a-walkin’ off with the 
baby a-hugged up under her chin, and 
a-lookin’ savage at the Old Man. “I’d 
think you’d be afraid you'd be struck 
dead in your tracks a-talkin’ like that!” 

’Long about Christmas day we lay be- 
calmed off’n Port R’yal. The Old Man 
was mighty restless and cross. He’d 
stand lookin’ at the land, bitin’ his nails, 
and at times he’d look hard at her and 
frown. Then they’d talk and talk, and 
mostly I seen she had the best of. it. 
He'd be for goin’. right in, on’y no wind. 

’Long about sundown, the Old Man 
bein’ below, that there young ’ooman 
gathers in some washin’ she’s hung to 
dry in the riggin’, and happens some of 
it falls overboard out of her arms. 

“What’s to do now?” says she, a-set- 
tin’ down and cryin’. “It’s all the good 
clothes Robin has to his name. Oh, what 
will I do? And we a-fixin’ him to look 
purty when we gets in.” 

Corky Andrews he comes along and 
offers to swim for ’em. She cries out at 
that, for the sharks is all about. 

“Can’t you lower that there little boat, 
Fanshaw,” says she, a-pointin’ to the 
jolly-boat. “You needn’t go and make a 
noise for to wake Cap'n Roberts.” 

We gets the things—leastways what 
ain’t soaked up and sunk. And the 
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“OH!” SAYS SHE, “I’D THINK YOU'D BE AFRAID YOU’D BE STRUCK DEAD IN 
YOUR TRACKS A-TALKIN’ LIKE THAT!” 
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’ooman was mighty glad to get ’em, and 
she says to let the boat be and not wake 
the cap’n a-gettin’ of it in. 

A light breeze early in the night sets 
us well in to the shore. When I relieves 
the helm it set calm ag’in. The stars was 
a-shinin’ fierce and strong all over the 
sky, like they was new polished, and 
extra ones hung out for a festival, and I 
minded it’s Christmas night. The ship 
was a-rockin sof’ and easy, like a old 
’ooman nappin’. One o’ the hands for’rd 
was singin’ “Low lands low”: 


“Pick you up, pick you up, oh, that can 

never be-e, 

I will shoot you, I will stab you, I will 
drown you in the sea; 

I will shoot you, I will stab you, and 
I’1l drown you in the sea, 

And I'll sink you in the low lands 
low-o.” 


Then the hands jines in, and all sings: 


“Low lands low-o, low lands-es low, 
And they sunk him in the low lands 
low.” 


Dreary it sounded, and most partic’lar 
sad to me. The sails flapped the mast, 
one after the other, and a block squealed, 
and the reef-points rippled all acrost the 
sail like little feet a-scamperin’. The 
waves jerked and jostled the rudder, and 
the phosphor came and fled all about. 
The wheel, peevish and cross, rolled this 
way and back, complainin’. The ship 
was a-talkin’ to the sea, and the sea un- 
derstood, and the ship know’d, and the 
stars, and only us poor little humans was 
hignorent and where we hadn’t ought to 
be, and they only let us alone ’cause we’s 
too small to notice. “Let ’em once find 
us out,” I says, “and where’d we be?” 
Then a ripple of wind like the sof’ 
breath of a hinfant brings smells of the 
shore, and me heart turns to water a- 
thinkin’ of the lucky ones what never 
leaves the land at all, and is in their beds 
the night through, year in and year out. 
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Never a wheel, never a lookout, never a 
dark night aloft, with death below a- 
watchin’ for you, but jest a-settin’ in the 
parks a-hearin’ of the music playin’ and 
the leaves a-fallin’, and the old man 
with the broom what sweeps ’em up. 
Right then I wouldn’t ’a’ ast for a better 
job than that. With my two little ones 
a-fetchin’ of my dinner—chicking and 
fried liver, cakes, and real coffee with 
cow’s milk—and them a-playin’ on the 
grass ‘‘a ring around the rosies.” Then 
I’d light me pipe and watch ’em, and the 
horses and wagons and stage-coaches 
a-comin’ and a-goin’, and the houses, 
and the humans all about. And here I 
is, Says you, nowheres in partic’lar, a- 
actin’ the fool. And what for? says I to 
meself. Tell me that. 

I was leanin’ over the rail, lookin’ at 
the whorl of the phosphor ’round the 
rudder, and a-watchin’, too, the jolly- 
boat a-slidin’ up and backin’ off ag’in, 
and a-touchin’ her nose to the ship like 
she was afraid and wanted in, when I 
feels a sof’ touch. : 

“Fanshaw,” says that remarkable 
young ’ooman, “I want you to slide 
down into that boat, quick.” 

“Who, me?” says I, that surprised I 
nigh fell over the rail. “What for?” 

“Not so loud,” says she, “and hurry 
up. You’re going ashore,” says she. 
“Mind, don’t you keep us waitin’.”’ 

Blow me! if she wasn’t gone afore I 
could straighten me back off’n the rail. 
What could I do, says you? If she’d 
stayed I could a-argified with her, but 
the way it was I jest done what she says, 
and there she was, a-holdin’ a bundle to 
me what I know’d was our own little 
Robin. Then she gets in herself, purty 
handy for a ’ooman. 

“Now cut that rope,” says she. 

“Who, me?” says I, for it seemed to 
me I was a-dreamin’. 

She jest takes my knife and goes to cut 
it herself. If I hadn’t ketched her she’d 
’a’ gone overboard, for the ship riz and 
give the painter a jerk and pulls the 
boat clost up, and when she come down 
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THERE WAS THE OLD MAN LEANIN’ ON HIS ELBOWS A-LOOKIN’ AT US OUT’N THE STERN PORT 
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there was the Old Man leanin’ on his 
elbows a-lookin’ at us out’n the stern 
port. 

“T think,” says he, “you might ’a’ said 
somethin’ of this to me. Leastways told 
me good-by. Ain’t I always treated you 
respectful?” says he. 

As for her, she settles down in the bot- 
tom of the jolly-boat a-huggin’ the baby 
and a-sobbin’ like to break her heart. I 
was that desp’rit I ups and says: 

“Cap’n Roberts, ain’t you never been 
ashamed of yourself?” 

“You shut your mouth, you fool!” 
says he. “You're a pair of fools, and I 
don’t know but what I’m one, too. Get 
out!” says he. ‘‘Get out, the both of you! 
Fanshaw,” says he, ‘‘don’t you ever let 
me ketch you a-raisin’ tops’ls on my hor- 
izon.” Then he pulls in his head. 

“Row again!” she whispers, “and row 
hard!” 

I ain’t more’n got the boat ’round, 
when there the Old Man is again. 

“Here, what’s your hurry?” says he. 
“Take this for the ‘little one,” says he, 
a-throwin’ a heavy canvas bag onto the 
bottom boards. ‘Pity,’ he says to her, 
“you and me couldn’t hit it off together. 
There ain’t nothin’ what we couldn’t 
a-done. But,” says he, “some day I’m 
a-comin’ to see Robin—that is, if you'll 
let me.” 

“Oh!” says she, a-holdin’ out the 
baby to him and cryin’, “if you only 
would! I’ll pray for you all the days of 
my life!’ 

We pulls away under the stars, and I 
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couldn’t for my life keep my eyes from 
the ship, so lonely she looked and 
dreary. The lads still a-singin’ “Low , 
lands low.” Faint but clear I hears one 
bell struck aboard, and then she’s shoved 
back into the night. 

“Missus,” says I, a-rowin’ all the time, 
“was that there a lie you told the Old 
Man about the silver and us a-sailin’ off 
with it?” : 

She nodded her head. ‘‘That’s bad 
hearin’,” says I. “I didn’t think it of 
you, you bein’ brung up pious.” 

“I was fightin’,” says she, “for this 
little life. I guess God’ll forgive me.” 

“Looks like He'd ort to,” says I. 
“How comes it,” says I again, “you 
didn’t let him take the ship in?” 

“TI was afraid for Robin. And don’t 
you suppose the crew would get drunk 
and give the whole thing away? I 
couldn’t find it in my heart to have you 
or the captain hung. But come,” says 
she, “that’s over. Let’s get ashore.” 

The bells was ringin’ for Christmas 
when we gets in, and the people’s all 
goin’ to church, and she ups and speaks 
to ’em; and presently we goes to a great 
house, and the baby’s father’s there, and 
a big grandee he is, too. He’s been look- 
in’ for his missus and the little one what 
was borned at sea. Come out in a king’s 
ship, he did, and she follers in the 
Will’m Penn. 

“Ought to ’a’ know’d better,” says I, 
“a-leavin’ a handsome lad like Master 
Robin for them there pirates to fetch 
home, a Christmas gift to his dad.” 
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‘“‘ We've seen your 'ome by word o’ mouth, Good-bye! So long! Don’t lose yourselves, 

we've watched your rivers shine, nor us, nor all kind friends, 

We've ecard your bloomin’ forests blow of But tell the girls your side the drift we're 
eucalip an’ pine; comin’—when it ends! 

Your young, gay countries north an’ south, Good-bye, you bloomin’ Atlases! You've 
we feel we own ’em too, taught us somethin’ new: ° 

For they was made by rank an’ file. The world's no bigger than a kraal. 
Good-bye—good luck to you! Good-bye—good luck to you!”’ 


HEY are coming, 

though probably 
when the gallant Cana- 
dian and Australian con- 
tingents went home from 
the Boer War in the 
dusty Transvaal and 
Kipling wrote ‘‘The 
Parting of the Columns’’ 
he hardly had in mind 
the Winnipeg Immigra- 
tion Halls. But there 
they are coming. I 
stumbled over no less 
than half a hundred of 
them as I picked my 
way through the dust in 
the back yard of the 
great Canadian Pacific 
station to Commissioner 
J. Obed Smith’s big day 
nursery, and brought up 
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before a door labeled 
‘‘Immigration Offices’’ 
in nine incomprehensible 
languages, each worse 
than the last. 

They are coming by 
the thousand. That 
sunny spring morning 
they stood by the score 
at a long, smooth coun- 
ter, bending over maps, 
following the explana- 
tory finger of a clerk, 
waiting their turn at 
gate and door and corri- 
dor, chatting in cockney 
English, muttering in 
throaty Roumanian and 
Bulgarian, spitting 
French, or laying down 
the law in leisurely, 
drawling United States. 
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Dialects and all, some 
thirty tongues must be 
spoken by the officers of 
the Immigration Bureau. 

The larger part are 
English, however. Of the 
two hundred and six- 
teen thousand Canadian 
immigrants in 1906, 
seventy-six per cent. 
were English-speaking, 
and of these sixty-three 
per cent. were from the 
United Kingdom and her 
colonies, the remaining 
thirteen per cent. being 
from the United States. 

Besides these there 
are French, Russians, 
Polish, Lithuanians, Bulgarians, Rou- 
manians, Montenegrins, Finns, Scandi- 
navians, Germans, Hindus, Chinese, 
Japanese, and almost every other variety 
of humanity sprinkled in. 

Commissioner Milne, in Victoria, 
British Columbia, has the problem of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus to deal 
with, 

There is the inevitable Chinatown of 
the coast city, dirty, queer-smelling, 
evil, with dozens of little butcher-shops 
hung with unspeakable 
dried claws and joints 
and horrible dead 
things; with staring 
coolies and rattling 
voices and silent, dark, 
myriad-windowed, care- 
fully-curtained little 
courts that hide heaven 
only knows what war- 
rens. 

There is the Japanese 
quarter up the hill, where 
there are open shops 
and pretty baskets and 
dainty, kitten-soft Jap- 
anese women _ pecping 
through the screens. 

There is the Hindu 
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district out toward West- 
minster, where the red 
and blue turbans add a 
note of color to the 
sober blacks and grays 
and browns of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Handsome fel- 
lows are the Hindus, tall 
and straight, with finely- 
cut features and the 
erect grace of carriage 
that comes from genera- 
tions of aristocracy. 
Sikhs and Punjabis they 
are for the most part, 
veterans of many a bor- 
der skirmish, equals of 
any man. It is pathetic 
to see them in this West- 
ern land, trying to work according to 
Occidental customs; but as one looks at 
their tall, muscular, lean figures, one 
believes in their eventual victory over 
time and place and circumstance. 

Yet, although Commissioner Milne 
has eliminated the Asiatic peoples, Com- 
missioner J. Obed Smith, of Winnipeg, 
has a large and various family to care 
for. I went over the five-story Immi- 
gration Hall, from the boilers in the cel- 
lar to the ventilators on the roof, in 
company with Mr. Saun- 
ders, who is the visible 
authority, the engineer 
of the machine. 

We began with the 
baggage-roont, where 
the miscellaneous boxes 
and bundles and trunks 
of the prospective settler 
are cared for by the 
Bureau. In one corner 
were piled stout, rope- 
handled boxes contain- 
ing samples of Canadian 
grain, honey, fruit, etc., 
ready for shipment to 
Europe as advertising 
exhibits. Wagons con- 
taining these tempting 
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exhibits travel through the country 
towns of England, and booklets on Can- 
ada are in great demand among the 
young farmers, who thereafter take ad- 
vantage of the thirty-dollar immigrant 
rate ‘‘from Liverpool to the harvest 
fields,’’? and become good Canadians. 

I smiled at a mysterious automatic 
pump for increasing the water pressure 
when the city 
supply was too 
low to insure a 
good stream 
from the faucets 
of the fifth story, 
for Winnipeg, 
like a girl in the 
let-down-tuck 
stage of her 
teens, has out- 
grown her water 
supply system. 
I counted the 
boilers in the - 
basement and 
noted the fire- 4 A } 
proof divisions — 
of the cellar; I 
peeped into the 
big store-rooms 
which occupy 
the central space’ 
on each of the 
five floors; I re- 
garded the gap 
where soon a 
pair of elevators 
will be installed ; 
I admired the 
careful fire pro- 
tection by which any point in the build- 
ing can be instantly reached with a huge 
fire hose; I smelt the cookery of the im- 
migrants in the big kitchens, and saw 
many of them eating dinner at the long 
tables in the dining-rooms; and every- 
where I marveled at the cleanliness and 
order. 

It is no small task to keep up this 
absolute cleanliness with scores of vari- 
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ous nationalities of immigrants living, 
bag and baggage, children, canary-birds 
and household effects, in one room apiece 
for a varying number of days. Most 
housewives would shrink back aghast 
from the demands of the situation, but 
the officers of the Bureau of Immigration 
manage it, and manage it easily, without 
apparent friction or fuss. Everywhere 
the clean, anti- 
septic odor of a 
hospital pre- 
vails. Therooms 
are thoroughly 
gone over with 
an antiseptic 
soap compound, 
and are frequent- 
ly kalsomined. 
Everything, 
from the gongs 
of the double 
fire-alarm sys- 
tem to the floor 
of the office file- 
rooms, shines 
with scouring. 

Those who 
fall ill go to the 
hospital build- 
ing, where a 
slender, frail 
head nurse with 
olive hollows 
under her eyes 
does the work 
of two house- 
wives and a 
book- keeper, 
and only longs 
to go to the foreign field that she may 
do yet more. 

‘I’m afraid I’m not strong enough, 
though,’’ she said wistfully. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I shall never go. There is a great deal 
that can be done here.”’ 

And I could only wish her fulfillment 
of her pathetic dream as she turned 
away patiently to the measles ward, for 
it was the season of the year when 
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Doukhobor (Russian) 


, 


Mamie and Gretchen “have them,” and 
Mamie and Gretchen are among the 
most important sojourners in the Immi- 
gration Halls. 

Indeed, the children are everywhere. 
One tiny mite did a cake-walk, holding 
up her diminutive petticoats and singing 
to herself down the long corridor. An 
English baby beat his chubby fists on the 
table and crowed gleefully. In another 
room a Swedish youngster eyed us for 
a minute with great, sad, serious, blue 
eyes, and without a whimper of warn- 
ing burst into a tearless roar that made 
me decamp in terror. Babies crawl on 
the floor, and sprawl over the cots, and 
toddle along beside their mothers’ 
skirts. I hardly dared step without fear 
of putting my foot on some little 
creeper. 

The families are made very comfort- 
able in well-lighted, simply furnished, 
orderly rooms. The single men have 
dark, but clean and comfortable rooms 
assigned to them. The storerooms on 
each floor contain everything that the 
immigrant might, could, would or 
should have to tide him over until he 
can get things going in the new country 
and secure resources of his own. Blan- 
kets, tinned goods, lanterns, shovels, 
picks, spades, washboards, boilers, pil- 
lows, clothes, mattresses — everything 
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from a package of Uneeda Biscuit to a 
disc plough emerges at call from those 
many-shelved store-rooms to fit out the 
immigrant as he needs. The department 
plays nurse, teacher and maiden aunt 
to the prospective farmer, and sends him 
on his way in peace. 

It is no small undertaking to uproot a 
man from his home over-seas, or in a 
well-settled country, and bring him to 
Canada to take over one hundred and 
sixty acres of raw land. Yet ‘““The West” 
calls to him as it has called to men since 
the days of Semiramis, and westward he 
goes, leaving the lights o’ London be- 
hind him, ieaving the purple coast of 
Ireland, or the steppes of Russia, or the 
elm-shaded streets of New England or 
the chestnut groves of the sunlit Ape- 
nines behind him, leaving manor and 
farm and hut and chalet to those who 
are content to prune the ancient hedges 
and keep all things in the old traditional 
way. 


SARA HAMILTON BIRCHALL 


They say it is the man who wants the 
almighty dollar who comes to Canada. 
It is not true. It is the man who desires 
to fulfil his dream—the man who has 
heard of the Gardens of Hesperides, and 
goes seeking them. The Greeks were 
wise, and in their wonder-story is the 
germ of all truth. 
The golden apples 
were but the excuse 
—it was the search 
that lured, and thus 
it is to-day. 

And so Commis- 
sioner Smith, seeing 
this, gives more to 
the immigrant than 
spades and blankets. 
He gives experience 
and patient, wise, 
humorous advice to 
the twentieth-cen- 
tury Argonaut. 
Many of them need 
it, for conditions in 
Canada are abso- 
lutely new to the 
city-bred people 
who have depended 
on mowing some- 
body’s lawn to keep 
a jingle in their 
pockets, and on the 
corner grocery to 
put the casual loaf 
of bread in the pan- 
try. In my enthu- 
siasm, I said gaily 
that I wouldn't 
mind homesteading 
myself. 

He looked me 
over, taking in my 
patent-leather slippers and lace collar and 
my smoothly-gloved hands. 

‘You know what a homestead looks 
like?’’ he queried, with a quizzical 
twinkle. ‘‘It’s a piece of ground just 
the way the Almighty left if. There’s 
no house on it until you build one; no 
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water unless you carry a flask; no food 
unless you take it in your pockets; noth- 
ing on it but a piece of sky, and that’s 
too far away to keep you warm in winter. 
You take my advice, and save your 
money to buy a piece of land where some 
other fellow’s knocked the corners off.’’ 

I had been sup- 
pressing a smile for 
three sentences, and 
as he finished, our 


eyes met. We both 
laughed. 
“‘Good-by,’’ he 


said. ‘‘Come again 
when you return to 
Winnipeg. I may 
be able to do more 
for you when you've 
seen the immigrant 
in his adopted 
wilds.’’ 

I promised to do 
so, and departed on 
a six-thousand-mile 
journey, so that it 
was nearly a month 
before I saw the Im- 
migration Halls 
again, and almost 
greeted them as old 
friends. 

In that time I had 
seen the immigrant 
becoming the set- 
tler, the farmer, the 
citizen, the million- 
aire, in half a thou- 
sand towns of the 
open prairie and the 
bush country. I had 
seen him breaking 
his first eighty acres. 
and putting up his log-and-clay shack; 
sowing miles of wheat and raising record 
crops of barley, oats, alfalfa, and pota- 
toes; getting a lumber house; breeding 
blooded cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and 
poultry; filling the red elevators beside 
the railway tothe top; adding an ‘‘L’’ to 
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his house; accumulating a useful bank ac- 
count; becoming prosperous and happy. 

‘‘Remember this,’’ said the commis- 
sioner. ‘‘Weall came out here with fifty 
cents and a tooth-pick, just as these men 
are doing now. Isn't that so, Mr. Bow- 
tell?’’ he inquired of one of the immigra- 
tion agents who stood by. 

“‘That’s right,’’ answered Mr. Bow- 
tell, laughing. ‘‘Some of us didn’t even 
have the tooth-pick.’’ 

‘‘Not even the tooth-pick,’’ laughed 
Commissioner Smith. ‘‘Remember that 
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Stories of misapplied farming and 
wasted money are not uncommon. 
Stories of fortune making by industry and 


when you’re writing about the immi- & 


grants. These men will all be well- 
to-do in five years’ time, but ten to 
one the fellow who comes here with 
twenty thousand dollars to spend — 
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spends it, and doesn't get a thing back. 
Then he goes home and tells how there’s 
no chance in this country. It’s a coun- 
try for the man who is willing to work 
and can use common sense,’’ 


courage are even more rife. From 
the Russian Doukhobor to the set- . 
tler from Illinois or Devonshire or 
Melbourne, it is the poor man who 
has made the money by the work of 
his hands and his head, while the 
speculator and the younger son have 
given up the country as a bad prop- 
osition. 

In all towns of importance there 
is an immigration officer, and usually 
an immigration hall. Peter and Ole 
and Albert Edward are prepared for the 
fortunes of the road. At every little rail- 
way station the immigration officer is 
waiting to receive them, house them, pilot 
them, and look after them until they are 
in a position to depend on themselves, 
which is really surprisingly soon, Cer- 
tainly the man who comes to Canada to 
settle is well cared for. And they are 


very grateful. In the files of the Immigra- 
tion Bureau are sheaves and sheaves of 
letters from these men, reading something 


after the order of these which 
I copied then and there. 

One man, who came from 
Iowa one year, took up land, 
and next year brought his 
family, writes: 
| “SD started with three thou- 
sand dollars and a carload of 
settler’s effects. To-day we 
would not sell for thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and it ts only five 
years since we came West,’’ 

Strathcona is the twin city 
of Edmonton, the last town to 
the north, where they have 
eighteen hours of daylight in 
the summer. 

‘‘Some three years ago my 
family and I experienced 
your very kind and courteous 
treatment, and a word of 
thanks has long been due you. 
Three years ago last fall we 
reached Strathcona with just 
one hundred dollars borrowed 
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money. Since then we have bought an 
improved. quarter-section, live stock, and 
implements. We also own two city 


lots worth four hundred dol- 
lars each, and I expect to 
make about a thousand dol- 
lars on them this spring. TI 
earn seventy dollars a month 
working in town during the 
winter months and work on 
my farm through the sum- 
mer,”? 

These letters tell the story, 
both of the poor and the 
well-to-do man. They have 
worked and they have suc- 
ceeded, and they thank the 
Bureau of Immigration, the 
department that has little to 
do with red tape, but much 
with red blood, the depart- 
ment that works day and night 
and Sunday, whose people 
live with the immigrant and 
work for him, from keen-eyed, 
quick-moving Commissioner 
Smith to the sub-assistant 
with the dustpan. 


LET YSUR LIGHT SHINE 
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Above Pendine, upon the height, 
The little chapel stands. 

Its yellow windows, broad and bright, 

Give answer back to Lundy Light 
Across the shallow sands. 


And those who use the coastwise way, 
They know its constant gleam ; 

From Tenby Head to Swansea Bay 

They trim and tack to keep its ray 
And carry it abeam. 


From Cardiff on the western tide 
The ships come groping out. 
The night grows up; the seamarks hide; 
The chapel window becks, Go wide; 
They check and put about. 


The headsails spill, the helm’s a-lee, 
The weather brace is manned. 
Their faces we shall never see, 
But as she stays and edges free 
We know they understand. 


We know that where the naked morn 
Is languid on the line, 
And where the bitter seas are torn 
To tempest at the sullen Horn, 
They think upon Pendine. 
They think, and some, perchance, shall heed 
The little chapel’s sign, 
That preaches, for the sailor’s need, 
The everlasting sailor creed: 
So let your light then shine. 
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CHAPTER I 


LORA Gilsey stood looking intently 

into the mirror at the other end of 
the hall. All the lights in the dining- 
room were lit, and she saw herself rather 
keenly set against their brilliance. The 
straight-held head, the lifted arms, the 
short, slender waist, the long, long 
sweep of her skirts made her seem taller 
than she actually was; and the strong, 
bright growth of her hair and the vi- 
vacity of her face made her seem more 
deeply colored. 

She had poised there for the mere 
survey of a new gown, but after a mo- 
ment of dwelling on her own reflection 
she glanced over the table. It was laid 
for three. It lacked nothing but the 
serving of dinner. She looked at the 
clock. It wanted a few minutes to the 
hour. Shima, the Japanese butler, came 
in softly with the evening papers. She 
opened one of the damp sheets at the 
page of sales. 

There it was at the head of the column 
in thick black type: 


AT AUCTION, FEBRUARY 18 
PERSONAL ESTATE OF 
ELIZABETH HUNTER CHATWORTH 

, CONSISTING OF ——— 


She read the details with interest 
down to the end, where the name of the 
“famous Chatworth ring” finished the 
announcement with a flourish. 

From the first the business had been 
sinister; from as far back as the trag- 
edy—the end of poor young Chat- 
worth and his wife—the Bessie, who, 
before her English marriage, they had 
all known so well. Her death, that had 
befallen in far Italian Alps, had made 


a sensation in their little city, and the 
large announcements of auction that had 
followed hard upon it had bred among 
the women who had known her a morbid 
excitement, a feverish desire to buy, as 

if there might be some special luck in 
the jewels of a woman who had so trag- 
ically died. And now the whole spectac- 
ular business was capped by a sensation 
so dramatic as to strain credulity to its 
limit. She could not believe it; yet here 
it was glaring at her from the first page. 
Still—it might be an exaggeration, 2 
mistake. She must go back to the be- 
ginning and read it over slowly. 

The striking of the hour hurried her. 
Shima’s announcement of dinner only 
sent her eyes faster down the page. But 
when, with a faint, smooth rustle, Mrs. 
Britton came in, she let the paper fall. 
She always faced her chaperon with a 
little nervousness. ; 

“It’s fifteen minutes after eight,” Mrs. 
Britton observed. ‘We would better not 
wait any longer.” 

She took the place opposite Flora’s at 
the round table. Flora sat down, still 
holding the paper, flushed and bolt up- 
right with her news. 

“It’s the most exiraordinary thing!” 
she burst forth. 

Mrs. Britton paused mildly with a 
radish in her fingers. 

“What is the most extraordinary 
thing?” The query came bland and 
smooth, as if, whatever it was, it could 
not surprise her. 

“Why, the Chatworth ring! At the 
private view this afternoon it simply 
vanished! And—and it was all our own 
crowd who were there!” 

“Vanished!’ Clara Britton leaned 
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forward, peering hard in the face of this 
extraordinary statement. ‘Stolen, do 
you mean?” She made it definite. 

Flora flung out her hands. 

“Well, it disappeared in the Maple 
Room, in the middle of the afternoon, 
when everybody was there—and they 
haven’t the faintest clue.” 

“But how?” For a moment the pre- 
posterous fact left Clara too quick to be 
calm. 

Again Flora’s eloquent hands. “That 
is it! It was in a case like all the other 
jewels. Harry saw it’—she glanced at 
the paper—‘‘as late as four o’clock. 
When he came back with Judge Buller, 
half an hour after, it was gone.” 

Flora leaned forward on her elbows, 
chin in hands, No two could have dif- 
fered more than these two women in 
their blondness and their prettiness and 
their wonder. For Clara was sharp and 
pale, with silvery lights in eyes and hair, 
and confronted the facts with an alert 
and calculating observation; but Flora 
was tawny, toned from brown to ivory 
through all the gamut of gold—hair 
color of a panther’s hide, eyes dark 
hazel, glinting through dust-colored 
lashes, chin round like a fruit. She 
looked far over the head of Clara Brit- 
ton’s annoyance that there should be no 
clue. 

“Why, don’t you see,” she exclaimed, 
“that is just the fun of it. It might be 
anybody. It might be you, or me, or 
Ella Buller. Though I would much pre- 
fer to think it was some one we didn’t 
know so well—some one strange and 
fascinating, who will presently go slip- 
ping out the Golden Gate in a little junk 
boat, so that no one need be embar- 
rassed.”” 

Clara looked back with extraordinary 
intentness. 

_ “Oh, it’s not possible the thing is 
stolen. There’s some mistake! And if 
it were’—Clara’s eyes seemed to open a 
little wider to take in this possibility— 
“they will have detectives all around the 
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water front by to-night. Any one would 
find it difficult to get away,” she pointed 
out. ‘You see, the ring is an important 
piece of property.” 

“Of course; I know,” Flora mur- 
mured. A faint twitch of humor pulled 
her mouth, but the passionate romantic 
color was dying out of her face. How 
was it that one’s romances could be so 
cruelly pulled down to earth? She 
ought to have learned by this time, she 
thought, never to fly her little flag of 
romance except to an empty horizon— 
never, at least, to fly it in Clara’s face. 
It was always as promptly surrounded 
by Clara’s common sense as San Fran- 
cisco would be surrounded by the police. 
But still she couldn’t quite come down to 
Clara ‘‘At least,” she sighed, “he has 
saved me an awful expense, whoever 
took it, for I should have had to have 
it.” 

Mrs. Britton surveyed this statement 
consideringly. ‘Was it the most valu- 
able thing in the collection?” 

Flora hesitated in the face of the alert 
question. ‘“‘I—don’t know. But it was 
the most remarkable. It was a Chat- 
worth heirloom, the papers say, and was 
given to Bessie at the time of her mar- 
riage.” The thought of the death that 
had so quickly followed that marriage 
gave Flora a little shiver, but no shade 
of the tragedy touched Clara. There 
was nothing but speculation in Clara’s 
eyes—that, and a little disappointment. 
“Then they will put off the auction—if 
it is really so,” she mused. 

“Oh, yes,” Flora mourned, “they can 
put it off as long as they please. The 
only thing I wanted is gone—and I 
hadn’t even seen it.” - 

“Well, I wouldn’t be too sure. There 
may be some mistake about it. The pa- 
pers love a sensation.” 

“But there must be something in it, 
Clara. Why, they closed the doors and 
searched them—+that crowd! It’s ridicu- 
lous!” 

Clara Britton glanced at the empty 
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place. “Then that must be what has 
kept him.” 

“Who? Oh, Harry!” It took Flora 
a moment to remember she had been 
expecting Harry, but she hoped Clara 
had not noticed it. Clara always had 
too much the assumption that she had 
taken him only as the best-looking, best- 
natured, safest bargain presented. “He 
will be here,” she reassured, “but I wish 
he would hurry. His dinner will be 
spoiled ; and, poor dear, he likes his din- 
ner so much!” 

The faint silver sound of the electric 
bell, a precipitate double peal, seemed to 
uphold this statement. There were muf- 
fled movements in the hall, then light, 
even steps crossing the drawing room. 
Those light steps always suggested a 
slight frame, and, as always, Flora was 
re-surprised at his bulk as now it ap- 
peared between the parted curtains, the 
dull black and sharp white of his eve- 
ning clothes topped by his square, fresh- 
colored face. 

“Well, Flora,’”’ he said, “I know I’m 
late,” and took the hand she held to him 
from where she sat. Her face danced 
with pleasure. Yes, he was magnificent, 
she thought, as he crossed with his light 
stride to Mrs. Britton’s chair. The evi- 
dence that he had seen something was 
vivid in his face. She had never found 
him so splendidly alive. She had never 
seen him, it came to her, quite like this 
before. 

She shook the paper at him. “Tell us 
everything, instantly!” 

He gaily acknowledged her right to 
make him thus stand and deliver. He 
shot his hands into the air with the 
lightening vivacity that was in him a 
sort of wit. “Not guilty,” he grinned at 
her. 

“Harry, you know you were in it. 
The papers have you the most important 
personage.” ‘ 

“Oh, not all that,’’ he denied her al- 
legation. “They had the whole lot of 
us cooped up together for investigation 


for as much as two hours. I thought I 
shouldn’t have time to dress! I’m as 
hungry as a hawk!” He rolled it out 
with the full gusto with which he was 
by this time engaged on his first course. . 

“Poor dear,” said Flora with cooing 
mock-sympathy, “and did they starve 
it? But would it mind telling us, now 
that it has its food, what is true, and 
what was the gallant part it played this 
afternoon?” 

“Well,” he followed her whimsical 
lead, “‘the chief detective and I were the’ 
star performers. I found the ring wasn’t 
there, and he found he couldn’t find it.” 

“Don’t you know any more than the 
paper?” Flora mourned. 

“Considerably less—if I know the pa- 
pers.” He grinned with a fine flash of 
even teeth. “What do you want me to. 
say?” : 

“Why, stupid, the adventures of 
Harry Cressy, Esquire. How did you 
feel?” 

“Thirsty.” 

“Oh, Harry!” She glanced about, as 
if for a missile to threaten him with. 

“Upon my word! But look here— 
‘wait a minute!” he arrived deliberately 
at what was required of him. “Never 
mind how I felt; but if you want to 
know the way it happened—here’s your 
Maple Room.” He began a diagram 
with forks on the cloth before him, and 
Clara, who had watched their sparring 
from her point of vantage in the back- 
ground, now leaned forward, as if at 
last they were getting to the point. 

“This is the case, farthest from the 
door.” He planted a salt-cellar in his 
silver inclosure. “I come in very early 
at half-past two, before the crowd; fail 
to meet you there.” He made mischie- 
vous bows to right and left. “I go out 
again. But first I see this ring.” 

‘What was it like?” Flora demanded. 

“Like?” Harry turned a speculative 
eye to the dull glow of the candelabrum, 
as if between its points of flame he con- 
jured up the vision of the vanished 
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jewel. ‘Like a bit of an old gold 
heathen god curled round himself, with 
his head, which was mostly two yellow 
sapphires, between his knees, and a big, 
blue stone on top. Soft, yellow gold, so 
fine you could almost dent it. And 
carved! 
line of it is right.”” He paused and ran 
the tip of his finger along the silver out- 
line of his diagram, as if the mere mem- 
ory of the precious eyes of the little god 
had power to arrest all other considera- 
tion. ‘Well, there he was,” he pulled 
himself up, ‘and I can’t remember when 
a thing of that sort has stayed by me so. 
I couldn’t seem to get away from it. I 
dropped into the club and talked to Bul- 
ler about it. He got keen, and I went 
back with him to have another look at it. 
Well, at the door Buller stops to speak 
to a chap going out—a crazy English- 
man he had picked up at the club. I go 
on. By this time there’s a crowd in- 
side, but I manage to get up to the case. 
And first I miss the spot altogether. 
And then I see the card with his name; 
and then, underneath I see the hole in 
the velvet where the god has been.” 

Flora gave out a little sigh of sus- 
pense, and even Clara showed a gleam 
of excitement. He looked from one to 
the other. ‘Then there were fireworks. 
Buller came up. The detective came up. 
Everybody came up. Nobody’d believe 
it. Lots of ’em thought they had seen 
it only a few minutes before. But there 
was the hole in the velvet—and nothing 
more to be found.” 

“But does no one know anything? 
Has no one an idea?” Clara almost 
panted in her impatience. 

“Not the ghost of a glimmer of a clue. 
There were upward of two hundred of 
us, and they let us out like a chain-gang, 
one by one. My number was one hun- 
dred and ninety-three, and that far I 
can vouch there were no discoveries. It 
has vanished—sunk out of sight. 

“Well,” he went on, “there'll be such 
a row kicked up the probability is the 
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thing’ll be returned and no questions 
asked. Purdie’s keen—very keen. He’s 
responsible, the executor of the estate, 
you see.” 

But Clara Britton leveled her eyes at 
him. “Still, unless there was enormous 
pressure somewhere—and in this case I 
don’t see where—I can’t see what Mr. 
Purdie’s keenness will do toward get- 
ting it back.” 

“T don’t know that any one sees. The 
question now is—who took it?” 

“Why, one of us,” said Flora flip- 
pantly. “Of course, it is all on the 
Western Addition.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” he answered 
her. “It’s a confounded fine profes- 
sional job. It takes more than sleight 
of hand—it takes genius, a thing like 
that!” 

Flora gave him a quick glance, but he 
had not spoken flippantly. He was se- 
rious in his admiration. She didn’t quite 
fancy histone. ‘Why, Harry,” she pro- 
tested, “you talk as if you admired 
him!” 

At this he laughed. ‘Well, how do 
you know I don’t? But I can tell you 
one thing’—he dropped back into the 
same tone again—‘‘there’s no local crook 
work in this affair. It should be some 
one big—some one—” He frowned a 
minute straight before him. He shook 
this head and smiled. ‘There was a chap 
in England, Farrel Wand.” 

The name floated in a little silence. 

“He kept them guessing,” Harry went 
on recalling it; ‘‘did some great vanish- 
ing acts.” 

“You mean he could take things be- 

fore their eyes without people knowing 
it?” Flora’s eyes were wide beyond 
their wont. 
_ “Something of that sort. I remember 
at one of the Embassy balls at St. James’ 
he talked five minutes to Lady Tilton. 
Her emeralds were on when he began. 
She never saw ’em again.” 

Flora began to laugh. “He must have 
been attractive.” 
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“Well,” Harry conceded with prac- 
ticality, “che knew his business.” 

“But you can’t rely on those stories,” 
Clara objected. 

“You must this time,” he shook his 
tawny head at her; “I give you my 
word; for I was there.” 

It seemed to Flora fairly preposterous 
that Harry could sit there looking so 
matter-of-fact with such experiences be- 
hind him. Even Clara looked a little 

taken aback, but the effect was only to 
set her more sharply on. 

“Then such a man could easily ‘have 
taken the ring in the Maple Room this 
afternoon? You think it might have 
been the man himself?” 

His broad smile of appreciation en- 
veloped her. ‘Oh, you have a scent like 
a bloodhound. You haven't let go of 
that once since you started. He could 
have done it—oh, easy—but he went out 
eight, ten years ago.” 

“Died?” Flora’s rising inflection was 
a lament. 

“Went over the horizon—over the 
range. Believe he died in the colonies.” 

“Oh,” Flora sighed, “then I shall have 
to fancy he has come back again, just 
for the sake of the Chatworth ring. That 
’ wouldn’t be tbo strange. It’s all so 
strange I keep forgetting it is real. At 
-least,’”’ she went on explaining herself to 
Harry’s smile, “it seems as if this must 
be going on a long way off, as if it 
couldn’t be so close to us, as if the ring 
I wanted so much couldn’t really be the 
one that has disappeared.” All the 
while she felt Harry’s smile enveloping 
her with an odd, half-protecting watch- 
fulness, but at the close of her sentence 
he frowned a little. 

“Well, perhaps we can find another 
ring to take the place of it.” 

She felt that she had been stupid 
where she should have been most deli- 
cate. “But you don’t understand,” she 
protested, leaning far toward him as if 
to coerce him with her generous warmth. 
“The Chatworth ring was nothing but 
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a fancy I had. I never thought of it 
for a moment as an engagement ring!” 

By the light stir of silk she was aware 
that Clara had risen. She looked up 
quickly to encounter that odd_ look. 
Clara’s way of getting up, and standing 
there, with her gloves on, poised and ex- 
pectant, as if she were only waiting an 
opportunity to take farewell, took on, in 
the light of her look, the fantastic ap- 
pearance of a final departure. “I’m 
afraid,’ she mildly reminded them, 
“that Shima announced the carriage ten 
minutes ago.” 

“Oh, dear, I’m so sorry!” Flora’s 
eyes wavered apologetically in the direc- 
tion of. the waiting Japanese. Clara’s 
fleeting smile took advantage of her 
small deficit to point out to her more 
plainly than ever to what large blunders 
she might be liable when she had cut 
loose from Clara’s guiding, reminding, 
prompting genius, and chose to confront 
the world without it. 

To be sure, she was not to confront it 
alone; but, looking at Harry, it came to 
her with a moment’s qualm that she did 
not know him as well as she had thought. 


CHAPTER II 


For to-night, from the moment he had 
appeared, she had recognized an unfa- 
miliar mood in him, and it had come out 
more the more they had discussed the 
Chatworth ring. It was not in any spe- 
cial word or action on his part. It was 
just in his whole presence she felt the 
difference, as if the afternoon’s scandal 
had been a stimulant to him. Not 
through its romantic aspect, as it had af- 
fected her, but merely by the daring of 
the theft itself. 

She wondered, as he heaped her er- 
mine on her Shoulders, if Harry might 
not have more surprises for her than she 
had supposed. Perhaps she had taken 
him too much for granted. After all, 
she had known him only for a year. 

She herself was but three years old 
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in San Francisco, and to her new eyes 
Harry had seemed an old resident thor- 
oughly established. So firmly estab- 
lished was he in his bachelor quarters, 
in his clubs, in the demands made upon 
him by the city’s society, that it had 
never occurred to her he had ever lived 
anywhere else. Nor had he happened 
to mention anything of his previous life 
until to-night, when he had given her, 
in that mention of a London ball, one 
flashing glimpse of former experiences. 

Impulsively she summed up the pos- 
sibilities of what others of these might 
have been. She gave him a look, in- 
credulous, delighted, as he handed her 
into the carriage. She had actually got 
a thrill out of easy-going, matter-of-fact, 
well-tubbed Harry! 

Fatherless, motherless, alone upon the 
pinnacle of her fortune, Flora Gilsey 
had felt, in the dubious intimacy of her 
life with Clara Britton, a special sort of 
loneliness—a loneliness which lacked the 
security of solitude; and it was partly 
as an escape from that situation that she 
had accepted Harry Cressy. By herself 
she could never have escaped. The in- 
itiative was not hers. But he had pre- 
sented himself, he had insisted, had 
overruled her objections, had captured 
her before she knew whether she wanted 
it or not—and held her now, fascinated 
by his very success in capturing her and 
by his beautiful ruddy masculinity. 

She did not ask herself whether 
women ever married for greater rea- 
sons than these. She only wondered 
sometimes if he did not stand out more 
brilliantly against Clara and the others 
than he intrinsically was. But these mo- 
ments when she was obliged to defend 
him to herself were always when he was 
not with her. . 

“Ladies’ Night!” Harry Cressy 
mopped his flushed face, as they swept 
into the current setting toward the stairs. 
“It’s awful!” : 

Flora laughed in the effervescence of 
her spirits. She wanted to know teasing- 
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ly, as they mounted, if this were why 
he had brought two more to add to the 
lot. He only looked at her, with his 
short note of laughter that made her 
keenly conscious of his right to be proud 
of her. She was proud of herself, inas- 
much as herself was shown in the long 
trail of daring blue her gown made up 
the stair, and the powdery blue of the 
aigrette that shivered in her bright, soft 
curls and puffs—proud that her daring, 
as it appeared in these things, was still 
discriminating enough to make her right. 

She did not know which she felt more 
like laughing at, herself or them, for 
having taken their little world so seri- 
ously. For when one thought of it, 
wasn’t it absurd that people out of no- 
where should suppose themselves ex- 
clusive? And people out of nowhere 
they were, herself and all the rest of 
them. From causes not far dissimilar 
they now stood here on alien territory. 
It was a question of squatter rights. The 
first on the ground were dictators, and 
how long they could hold their claim 
was a dubious cast of fate. 

For there were forever fresh inva- 
sions and departures, swift risings from 
obscurity, sudden fallings back into ob- 
livion, brilliant shootings through of 
strange meteors; and in the tremendous 
tide of fluctuation, whatever was estab-- 
lished or traditional upon this coast of 
chance was a mere island in the wash of 
ocean. 

And to-night it was not the picture 
exhibition, nor the function itself that 
elated her, but the fancy she had as she 
looked over the moving mass below her 
that the crowning excitement of the day, 
the vanishing mystery, hovered over 
them all. It was fantastic, but it per- 
sisted; for had not the Chatworth ring 
itself proved that the most ordinary ap- 
pearances might cover unimagined won- 
ders? Which of those bland, satisfied 
faces might not change shockingly at 
the whisper “Chatworth” in its ear? 
She wanted to confide the naughty 
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thought to Harry. But no, he wasn’t the 
one. If Harry were apprehensive of 
anything at all it was only of being 
caught in too hot a crush. 

The picture gallery was new, an ad- 
dition; and the plain, narrow, unexpect- 
ed door in this place, where all was 
high, arched, elaborate and flourished, 
was like a loophole through which to 
slip into a foreign atmosphere. There 
were plenty of people lingering in 
groups in the center of the gallery which 
was dusky, eclipsed by the great reflect- 
ors that circled the room, throwing out 
the pictures in a bright band of color 
around the walls. People leaning from 
this border of light back into the dusk to 
murmur together, vanished and reap- 
peared with such unexpected, fascinat- 
ing abruptness that Flora caught herself 
guessing what sort of face, where this 
nearest group stood just on the edge of 
shadow, would pop out of the dark next. 

She was ready for something ex- 
traordinary, but now, when it came, she 
was taken aback by it. It gave her a 
start, that toss of black hair, that long, 
irregular pale face whose scintillant, 
sardonic smile was mercilessly upon the 
poor, inadequate picture-face fronting 
him. His stoop above the rail was so 
abrupt that his long, lean back was al- 
most horizontal; yet even thus there was 
something elegant in the swing of him— 
in the careless twist of his head, around, 
to speak to the woman behind him. The 
question which naturally rose to Flora’s 
lips—‘‘Who in the world is that ?”’—she 
checked; why, she didn’t ask herself. 
She only felt as she followed Clara, 
trailing out across the floor, that the in- 
terest of the evening which had prom- 
ised so well, beginning as it had with 
the Chatworth ring, had been raised 
even a note higher. Her restive fancy 
was beginning again. All the footlights 
of her little, secret stage were up. 

Perfunctorily talking from group to 
group, conscious now and again of the 


lagging Clara or Harry, Flora could 


nevertheless keep a sly eye on the stran- 
ger’s equal progress. The flash of jet, 
and the voluble, substantial shoulders of 
the lady who was so profusely introduc- 
ing him, were an assurance of how that 
pilgrimage would terminate, since it was 
Ella Buller who was parading him. She 
even wondered before which of the. flor- 
id pictures at the far, other end of the 
room, as before a shrine, the ceremony: 
would take place. 

She kept her eyes fixed on the paint- 
ings before her, and as she moved down 
from one to another, and the voices of 
the approaching group drew nearer, one 
separated itself from the general mur- 
mur, so clear, so resonantly carried, so 
clean-clipped off the tongue that it stood. 
out in syllables on the blur of sound 
which was Ella Buller’s conyersation. 
It had color, that voice; it had a quality 
so sharp, so individual that it touched 
her with a mischievous wonder that he 
dared.speak so differently from all the 
world about him. Then, six pictures 
away, she heard her own name. 

“Why, Flora Gilsey!” It was Ella’s 
husky, boyish note. “I’ve been looking 
for you all the evening! How d’y’do, 
Harry?” She waved her hand at him. 
“Why, how d’y’do, Mrs. Britton? I want 
you to meet my Englishman.” She 
looked over her shoulder, and largely 
beckoned to where the blunt and florid 
Buller and his companion, with their 
backs to what they were supposed to be 
looking at, were exchanging an anecdote 
of infinite amusement. 

In the flourish of introductions, across 
and across, Flora found herself thinking 
the reality less extraordinary than she 
had at first supposed. Now that Mr. Kerr 
was fairly before her, presented to her, 
and taking her in with the same lively, 
impersonal interest with which he took 
in the whole room, “‘as if,” she put it 
vexedly to herself, ‘I were a specimen 
poked at him on the end of a pin,” it 
stirred in her a vague resentment; and 
involuntarily she held him up to Harry. 
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The comparison showed him a little 
worn, a little battered, a little too per- 
functory in manner; but his genial eyes, 
deep under threatening brows, made 
Harry’s eyes seem to stare rather coldly; 
and the fine forms of his long, plain 
face, and the sensitive line of his long 
thin. lips made Harry’s beauty look, well 
—callous. . 

She had begun with him in the way 
she did with every one—instinctively 
throwing out a breastwork of conversa- 
tion from behind which she could ob- 
serve the enemy. But though he had 
blinked at it, he had not taken her up, 
nor helped her out; but had merely 
stood with his head a little canted for- 
ward, as if he watched her through her 
defenses. 

“But San Francisco must seem so lim- 
ited after London,” she had wound up; 
and the way he had considered it, a lit- 
tle humorously, down his long nose, 
made her doubt the interest of cities to 
be reckoned in round numbers. 

“It’s all extraordinary,” he said. 
“You’re quite as extraordinary in your 
“way as we are in ours.” 

“Oh,” she wondered, still vexed with 
his inventory, “I had always supposed 
us awfully commonplace. What is our 
way, please?” 

“Oh,” he said, measuring his long 
step to hers as they sauntered a little, 
“for one thing, you’re so awfully good 
to a fellow. In London’—and he nod- 
ded back, as if London were merely 
across the room—‘they’re awfully good 
to the somebodies. It’s the way you take 
in the nobodies over here that is so as- 
tonishing—the stray leaves that blow in 
with the ‘trade,’ and can’t show any cre- 
dentials but a letter or two, and their 
faces; and those’”—his diablerie danced 
out again—‘‘sometimes such deucedly 
damaged ones.” 

It was almost indecent, this parade of 
his nonentity! She wanted to say, “Oh, 
hush! Those are the things one only 
enjoys—never talks about.” But in- 
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stead, somewhere up at the top of her 
voice, she said: “Oh, we always lock 
up our silver!” 

“But even then,” he quizzed her, “I 
wonder how you dare to do it?” 

“Perhaps we have to, because we our- 
selves are all’’—‘‘without any credentials 
but those you mention,” she had been 
about to say, but there she caught her- 
self on the very edge of giving herself 
and all the rest of them away to him; 
“—all so awfully bored,” she mischie- 
vously ended with the daintiest, faintest 
possible yawn behind her spread fan. 

He looked as if she had taken him by 
surprise; then laughed out. ‘Oh, that 
is the way they don’t do here,” he pro- 
voked her. ‘‘You mustn’t, when I’m not 
expecting it.” 

“Then what are you expecting?” she 
inquired a little coolly. 

“Well,” he deliberated, “not expect- 
ing you to get me ready for a sweet, and 
then pop in a pickle; and presently ex- 
pecting, hoping, anxiously anticipating, 
what you really care to say.” 

He was expecting, she looked mali- 
ciously, more than he was likely to get; 
but the fact that he did see through her 
to that extent was at once delightful and 
alarming. She swayed back into the 
shadow beyond the dazzling line of 
light. She wanted to escape his scru- 
tiny, to be able to look him over from a 
safe vantage-ground. But he wouldn’t 
have it. An instant he stood under the 
torrent of white radiance, challenging 
her to see what she could—then fol- 
lowed her into her retreat. “Shall we 
sit here?” he said, and she found herself 
hopelessly cut off and isolated with the 
enemy. 

She couldn’t withhold a little grudg- 
ing pleasure in the sharpness with which 
he had turned her maneuver, and the 
way it had detached them from the sur- 
rounding crowd. For one instant Harry 
turned and peered toward them with a 
look in his intentness that struck Flora 
as something new in him, and made her 
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wonder if he could be jealous. She 
turned tentatively to see if Kerr had no- 
ticed it, and surprised his glance in a 
quick transition back to hers. 

“By your leave,” he said, and took 
away her fan, which in his hand pres- 
ently assumed such rhythmic motion 
that it ceased to be any more present to 
her than a delicate current of air upon 
her face. Her face, which in the first 
place he had so well looked over, he now 
looked into with something more per- 
sonal in his quest, as if under the low 
brows and crowding lashes there was a 
puzzle to solve in the timid unassured 
glances of such splendid eyes. 

He was not, she felt sure, in spite of 
his light manipulation of her fan, a per- 
son who cared to please women, but 
one of that devastating sort who care 
above everything to please themselves, 
and who are skilful without practice; 
too skilful, she feared, for her defenses 
to hold out against if he intended to find 
out what she really thought. 

“Aren’t we supposed to be looking at 
the pictures ?”’ she wanted to know. 

He turned his back on the wall and its 
attendant glare. ‘Why pictures?” he 
inquired, “when there are live people to 
look at? Pictures for places where 
they’re all half dead. But here, where 
even the damnable dust in the streets is 
alive, why should they paint, or write, 
or sculpt, or anything but live?” His 
irascible brows shot the query at her. 

Again the proposition of life—what- 
ever that was—was held up before her, 
and as ever she faltered in the face of it. 
“TI suppose they do it here,” she mur- 
mured, with a vague glance at the paint- 
ings around her, “because people do it 
everywhere else.” 

His disparagement was almost a snarl. 
“That’s the rotten part of it—because 
they do it everywhere else! As if there 
wasn’t enough monotony in the world 
already without every chap trying to be 
like the next instead of being himself!” 

“Ah!” Her small, uncertain smile in 


the midst of her outward splendor was 
pathetic. “But it is different to you. 
You’re a man. You're not one of us.” 

“One of what? I’maman. I’m my- 
self. Which, pardon me, dear lady, is 
just what you won’t be—yourself.” 

“But if you have to be what people 
expect?’ She clung to her first princi- 
ple of safety in the midst of this on- 
slaught. 

“People don’t want what they expect 
—if you care for that.” He waved it 
away with his quick, white hand. 

“But you have to care, unless you 
want to be queer.” Her poor little secret 
was out before she knew, and he looked 
at it, laughing immoderately, yet some- 
how delightfully. : 

“Ah, if you think the social game is 
the game that counts! I had expected 
braver things of you. The game that 
counts, my girl,” he preached it at her 
with his long white hand, “the game 
that is going on out here is the big, red 
game of life. That’s the only one that’s 
worth a guinea; and there’s no winning 
or losing, there’s no right or wrong to 
it, and it doesn’t matter what a man is in 
it as long as he’s a good one.” 

“Even if he is a thief ?”” The question 
was out of Flora’s lips before she could 
catch it. It was a challenge. She had 
meant to confound him; but he caught 
it as if it delighted him. 

“Well, what would you think?” 

He threw it back at her. 

What hadn’t she thought! How, per- 
sistently her fancy had played with the 
question of what sort of man that one 
might be who had so wonderfully put 
his hand under a glass case and drawn 
out the Chatworth ring. Why, out- 
wardly, he must have been like all the 
crowd around him, to have escaped un- 
noticed; but, inwardly, how much su- 
perior in power and skill to have so 
completely overreached them! 

“Oh,” she laughed dubiously, “I sup- 
pose he is a good one as long as he isn’t 
caught,” 
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“What!” 
“You think he’s retrograde, do you? A 
chap in perpetual flight, taking things 
because he has to, more or less pursued 
by the law? Bah! It’s a guild as old, 
and a deal more honorable, than the 
beggar’s. Your good thief is born to it. 
It’s his caste. It’s in his blood. It isn’t 
money that he wants. If he had a mil- 
lion he’d be the same. And it isn’t a 
mania either. It’s a profession.” He 
leaned back and smiled at her over the 
elegance of his long, joined finger-tips. 

She looked at him with a delighted 
alarm, with an increasing elation. 

“But suppose he was your own thief,” 
she urged; “took your own things, I 
mean,” she hastily amended, “and sup- 
pose he turned out to be—some one you 
knew and liked—” She hesitated. She 
had come at last to what she really 
wanted to say, but Kerr was looking 
across her shoulder straight down the 
dim vista of the room to the little blaze 

-of bordering light. He was looking at 
‘Harry. No, Harry was looking at him. 
Harry was looking with a steady, an in- 
tent gaze, and Kerr meeting it—it might 
have been merely the blank glare of his 
monocle—seemed, to Flora, to meet it a 
little insolently. She fancied in the in- 
stant something to pass between the two 
men, something which, this time, she did 
not mistake for jealousy—a shade too 
dim for defiance or suspicion, a deep 
scrutiny that struggled to place some- 
thing, some one. 

“Shall we join the others?” It was 
the voice with which she had begun with 
him, but her eyes were hot through their 
light mist of lashes, and he threw her a 
comprehending glance of amusement. 

“Oh, no,” he assured her, “we can’t 
help ourselves. They are going to join 
us.” 

Ella Buller, in the van of her proces- 
sion, was already descending upon them. 
Her approach dissipated the last rem- 
nant of their personal moment. Her 
presence always insisted that there was 


His face disowned her. 
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nothing worth while but instant partici- 
pation in her geniality, and whatever 
subject it might be taken up with at the 
moment. This conviction of Ella’s had 
been wont to overawe Flora, and it still 
overwhelmed her; so that now, as she 
followed in the tail of Ella’s marshaled 
force, she had a guilty feeling that there 
should be nothing else in her mind but 
a normal desire for-supper. 

Yet she was haunted with the thought 
that Harry had seen the extraordinary 
Kerr before; not shaken hands with him, 
perhaps—perhaps not even heard his 
name; but somewhere, across some dis- 
tance, once glimpsed him, and had never 
quite shaken the memory from his mind. 
For something marked, notable, unfor- 
getable was in that lean distinctiveness. 

The supper-room, hot, polished, flar- 
ing reflections of electric lights from its 
glistening floor, announced itself the 
heart of high festivity, through the midst 
of which their entrance made an added 
ripple. The flushed faces of the women 
under their pale-tinted hats, with their 
smiling recognitions to Clara, to Flora, 
to Ella, smiled with a sharpened inter- 
est. It proclaimed that Kerr was a 
stranger, and, in a circle which found 
itself a little stale for lack of innova- 
tions, a desirable one. 

Apparently the dominant note of their 
party was Ella’s clamorous selections 
for the supper; but to Flora the more 
real thing was the atmosphere of excite- 
ment and mystery she had been moving 
in all the evening. Harry was being ap- 
pealed to by all the women who could 
get at him as to his part in the affair— 
what had been his sensations and emo- 
tions? But Flora knew perfectly well he 
had had none. He was only oppressed 
by the attention his fame in the matter 
and the central position of their table 
brought upon him. Protesting, he made 
his part as small as possible. 

“Oh, confound it, if I can’t get at mv 
oysters!” he complained, leaning back 
into his group again with a sigh. 
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“You divide the honors with the mys- 
terious unknown, eh?” 
across the table. 

“Hang it, there’s no division! I’d of- 
fer you a share!” Harry laughed, and it 
occurred to Flora how much Kerr could 
have made of it. 

“Purdie’d like to share something,” 
Buller vouchsafed. - ‘‘He’s been pawing 


the air ever since Crew cabled, and this . 


has blown him up completely.” 

“Crew?” Flora wondered. Here was 
something more happening. Crew? She 
had not heard that name before. It 
made a stir among them all; but if Kerr 
looked sharp, Clara looked sharper. She 
looked at Harry and Harry was vexed. 

“Who’s Crew?” said Ella; and the 
judge looked around on the silence. 

“Why, bless my soul, isn’t it— Oh, 
anyway, it will all be out to-morrow. 
But I thought Harry’d told you. The 
Chatworth ring wasn’t Bessie’s.” 

The announcement had the effect of 
startling them all apart, and then draw- 
ing them closer together again, around 
the table. ‘‘Why,” Judge Buller went 
on, “this ring is a celebrated thing. It’s 
the ‘Crew Idol’!” He threw the name 
out as if that in itself explained every- 
thing, but the three -women, at least, 
looked blank. 

“Why celebrated?” Clara objected. 
“The stones were only sapphires.” 

Kerr smiled at this measure of fame. 

“Quite so,” he nodded to her, “but 
there are several sorts of value about 
that ring. Its age, for one.” 

He had the attention of the table, as 
if they sensed behind his words more 
even than Judge Buller could have: told 
them. 

“And then the superstition about it. 
It’s rather a pretty tale,” said Kerr, 
looking at Flora. ‘‘You’ve seen the ring 
—a figure of Vishnu bent backward into 
a circle, with a head of sapphire; two 
yellow stones for the cheeks and the 
brain of him of the one blue. Just as a 
piece of carving it is so fine that Cellini 


Kerr inquired’ 


couldn’t have equaled it, but no one 
knows when or where it was made. The 
first that is known, the Shah Jehan had 
it in his treasure-house. The story is he 
stole it, but, however that was, he gave it 
as a betrothal gift to his wife—possibly 
the most beautiful”—his eyebrows sig- 
naled to Flora his uncertainty of that 
fact—‘‘without doubt the best-loved 
woman in the world. When she died it 
was buried with her—not in the tomb it- 
self, but in the Taj Mehal; and for a 
century or so it lay there and gathered 
legends about it as thick as dust. It was 
believed to be a talisman of good fortune 
—especially in love. 

* “It had age; it had intrinsic value; it 
had beauty, and that one other quality 
no man can resist—it was the only thing 
of its kind in the world. At all events, 
it ‘was too much for old Neville Crew, 
when he saw it there some couple of 
hundred years ago. When he left India 
the ring went with him. He never 
would tell how he got it, but lucky mar- 
riages came with it, and the Crews 
would not take the House of Lords for 
it. Their women have worn it ever 
since.” 

For a moment the wonder of the tale 
and the curious spark of excitement it 
had produced in the teller kept the lis- 
teners silent. Clara was the first to re- 
turn to facts. “Then Bessie—”’ she 
prompted eagerly. 

Kerr turned his glass in meditative 
fingers. ‘She wore it as young Chat- 
worth’s wife.” He held them all in an 
increasing tension, as if he drew them 
toward him. 

’ “The elder Chatworth, Lord Crew, is 
a bachelor, but, of course, the ring re- 
verted to him on Chatworth’s death.” 

“And Lord only knows,” the judge 
broke in, “how it got shipped with Bes- 
sie’s property. Crew was out of Eng- 
land at the time. He kept the wires hot 
about it, and they managed to keep the 
fact of what the ring was quiet—but it 
got out to-day when Purdie found it.was 
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gone. You see he was still showing it— 
and without special permission.” 

Flora had a bewildered feeling that 
this judicial summing up of facts wasn’t 
the sort of thing the evening had led up 
to, but Clara promptly took it up. 

“Then there will be pressure—enor- 
mous pressure, brought to bear to re- 
cover it?” 

“Oh-o-oh!” Buller drew out the syl- 
lable with unctuous relish. ‘They'll rip 
the town inside out. They’ll do worse. 
There'll be a string of detectives across 
the country—yes, and at intervals to 
China—so tight you couldn’t step from 
Kalamazoo to Oshkosh without running 
into one. The thing is too big to be cov- 
ered. The chap who took it will play a 
lone game; and to do that—Lord knows 
there aren’t many who could—to do that 
he’d have to be a—a—” 

“Farrel Wand?” Flora flung it out 
as a challenge among these prosaic peo- 
ple; but the effect of it was even sharper 
than she had expected. She fancied she 
saw them all start; that Harry squared 
himself, that Kerr met it as if he swal- 
lowed it with almost a facial grimace; 
that Judge Buller blinked it hard in the 
face—the most bothered of the lot. He 
came at it first in words. 

“Farrel Wand?” He felt it over, as 
if, like a doubtful coin, it might have 
rung false. ‘‘Now, what did I know of 
Farrel Wand?” 

“Farrel Wand?” Kerr took it: up 
rapidly. ‘Why, he was the great John- 
nie who went through the Scotland 
Yard men at Perth in ’94, and got off. 
Don’t you remember? He took a great 
assortment of things under the most pe- 
culiar circumstances—took the Tilton 
emeralds off Lady Tilton’s neck at St. 
James’.” 

“Why, Harry, you—” Flora began. 
“You told us that,” was what she had 
meant to say, but Harry stopped her. 
Stopped her just with a look, with a 
nod; but it was as if he had shaken his 
head at her. Her eyes went back to Kerr 
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with a sense of bewilderment. His voice 
was still going on expansively, brilliant- 
ly juggling his subject. 

“He knew them. all, the big-wigs up 
in Parliament, the big-wigs on ’Change, 
the little duchesses in Mayfair, and they 
all liked him, asked him, dined him, and 
—great Scott, they paid! Paid in hered- 
itary jewels, or the shock to their de- 


_cency when the thing came out—but, 


poor devil, so did he!” and through it 
all Buller gloomed unsmiling, with out- 
thrust underlip. 

“No, no!” he said slowly, “that’s not 
my connection with Farrel Wand. What 
happened afterward? What did they do 
with him?” Kerr was silent, and Flora 
thought his face seemed suddenly at its 
sharpest. It was Clara who answered 
with another question. ‘Didn’t he give 
them the slip to the colonies? Didn’t he 
die there?” 

Judge Buller caught it with a snap of 
his fingers. “I’ve got it!” he triumphed, 
and the two men turned square upon 
him. ‘He was alive up to ninety-six, 
for that year they went after him—went 
out to Australia—and I got a snapshot 
of him at the time.” 

It was now the whole table which 
turned on him, and more than all Kerr 
looked expectant, poised, and ready for 
whatever was coming next. ‘What sort 
of a chap?” he mused, and fixed the 
judge with the same stare that Flora re- 
membered to have first confronted her. 

“What sort? Sort of a criminal,” the 
judge smiled. ‘They all look alike.” 

“Still,” Clara suggested, “such a man 
could hardly have been ordinary—” 

“In the chain-gang—oh, yes,” said 
Buller with conviction. 

“Oh! Then the picture wasn’t worth 
anything?” 

“Why, no,” Buller admitted slowly, 
“though, come to think of it, it wasn’t 
the chain-gang either. They were tak- 
ing him aboard the ship. The crowd 
was so thick I hardly saw him, and— 
only got one shot at him,” 
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“But then,” Clara insisted, “if they 
took him, what became of him ?” 

“Oh, he got away from them,” the 
judge smiled. “He always did. But 
the name was a queer one. It stuck in 
my mind. Hal, is that another bottle?” 

Harry stretched his hand for it, but it 
stayed suspended—and, for an instant, 
it seemed as if the whole table waited 
expectant. Had Buller’s camera caught 
the clear face of Farrel Wand, or only a 
dim figure? Flora wondered if that was 
the question Harry wanted to ask. He 
wanted—and yet he hesitated, as if he 
did not quite dare touch it. Every turn 


seemed to produce upon some one of the 
eager three some fresh startling effect 
the others could not understand. They 
were restless; Clara notably, even under 
her calm. 7 

_Flora knew she was not giving up the 
quest of Farrel Wand, but only setting 
it aside with her unfailing thrift, which 
saved everything. But why, in this 
case? And Harry, who had been so 
merry with the mystery at dinner—why 
had he suddenly tried to suppress her, 
tried to ignore the whole business; why 
had he hesitated over his question, and 
finally let it fall? 


[To BE CONTINUED] 
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MY LUCK 


By KATHARINE RUTH ELLIS 


Blithe and gay and loyal, 
Bosom friend of Puck, 
Kinsman close of Ariel, 
Is Luck, my merry Luck. 


A fig for all your swastikas 
And quartered clover-leaves ! 


Luck sees you gather horse-shoes up 


And laughs in both his sleeves. 


He chose me ages long ago 
For his, and he is mine. 

Small need have I or care has he 
For any potent sign. 


The thirteenth guest at any board 
I’m not afraid to be. 

For Luck sits closely at my side, 
The fourteenth guest is he. 


Blithe and gay and loyal, 
Bosom friend of Puck, 
Kinsman close of Ariel, 
Is Luck, my merry Luck. 


“Now, what are you weepin’ of, Biddecombe Jones?” 
Says his wife (she was three times his size). 


“You sits there and sniffles and sobs out and moans, 
And the tears trickles out of your eyes.” 


“T’m a-weepin’,” says Jones, with a tre-men-jus sob, 
“For to think of the woe of our son 

If we’d ever had one christened Thingummybob.” 
—Says his wife, ‘“Shucks! We never had none!’ 


“T’m a-weepin’,”’ cries Jones, with a murmur of pain, 
“For to think if we’d had two fine boys 
*Twould have been downright crool to call one of ’em Jane.” 


” 


—Says his wife, “Law sakes! Hush up your noise! 


“T’m a-weepin’,” moans Jones, “for to think Thingumbob 
Might have set out some day for to build 

A air-ship, and wasted his life on the job.” 
—Says his wife, “Thank your stars he wa’n’t killed!” 


“T’m a-weepin’,” says Jones, “for to think how our Jane 
Might have wasted the best of his years 

Constructin’ a submarine-Loat on the Seine.” 
—Says his wife, “You're a-wastin’ your tears!” 

“I’m a-weepin’,” sobs Jones, “for to think of them two 
A-workin’ from sun-down till morn, 

All worn-out, and frazzled, to rush the job through.” 
—Says his wife, “Tut! And them never born!” 
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“I’m a-weepin’,” he blubbers, “‘because it’s so sweet 
For to think of their innocent joys 

If them sons got them boats all fixed up and complete.” 
—Says his wife, solemn-like, “My poor boys!” 


“T’m a-weepin’,” cries Jones, ‘for the thought come to me 
Of the sorrer of poor Thingumbob 

If his air-ship dived down in the submarine sea.” 
—‘Bub-boo hoo!” wept his wife with a sob. 


“You weeps,” sobs B. Jones. “You admits them thoughts drive 
Even you to the depths of despair, 

But suppose when Jane’s submarine boat tried to dive 
It went flying right up in the air!” 


4 
“Our sorrers,” moans Jones, “is too great!” They was such a 
That the tears fell in quarts from his eyes, [en 
And his wife hugged him close and wept three times as much, (\ 
Because she was three times his size. 
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THE TARIFF—HELP OR HINDRANCE? 


THE TENTH IN THE SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLE 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


In this number Mr. Bryan answers Senator Beveridge on “Revision Necessary—by Commission,” 
and the Senator replies to Mr. Bryan's “Tariff for Revenue, not for Protection” 


MR. BRYAN’S REPLY 


ENATOR Beveridge’s article enti-. 


tled “Revision Necessary—By Com- 
mission,” isa frank confession that the 
import duties which we now collect are 
indefensible; but while he admits that 
revision is necessary, he is as unreliable 
as other champions of protection in the 
arguments presented and as much at sea 
as they in proposing a remedy. In the 
first place, he assumes that the principle of 
protection has been established through- 
out the world. He quotes Mr. Balfour, of 
England, as saying that Great Britain is 
“on the eve of abandoning that ‘anti- 
quated and moth-eaten system’,” refer- 
ring to a tariff for revenue only. He 
ought to have explained that Mr. Bal- 
four is an ex-premier, and that the pre- 
fix ex was attached with unusual em- 
phasis because he went before the coun- 
try on the protection issue. The defeat 
which the high tariff idea received in 
Great Britain was especially significant. 
The movement for protection was head- 
ed by Mr. Chamberlain just at the close 
of the Boer war, when he was enjoying 
a vast amount of popularity because he 


chad conducted the war for the overthrow’ 


of two republics in South Africa. He 
made a canvass of Great Britain and 
- rallied to his support a large number of 
manufacturers, who, like the manufac- 
turers of this country, furnished him 
with the necessary campaign funds. As 


a result of the contest the liberal party 
won the greatest victory that has been 
credited to it in recent years, and the 
protective idea received a staggering 
blow. Of course, Senator Beveridge can 
prophesy a reversal of public sentiment 
and a future victory for his pet theory, 
but prophecies are not history, and pre- 
dictions are not arguments. The fact 
that Germany is wedded to a high tariff 
it not conclusive proof that it is wise. 
If the tariff system is good, it must 
stand upon its own merits, not upon the 
fact that in some other nation those in 
power manifest a willingness to tax the 
whole country for the benefit of a part 
of the country. Our manufacturers, 
however, are more afraid of the com- 
petition of England than they are of the 
competition of Germany, and yet Ger- 
many has the protective system, while 
England refuses to adopt it, and Eng- 
land, with a low tariff, pays higher 
wages than Germany with a high tariff. 
We pay higher wages than either Ger- 
many or England, and yet we can send 
into foreign countries the goods made 
by high-priced labor and, without any 
protection, compete successfully. No sys- 
tem of logic has been devised which can 
prove that we need a high tariff to hold 
our own markets when we can conquer — 
other markets in open competition with 
the world. 
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Senator Beveridge now wants a tariff 
which will, first, “raise as much revenue 
as possible; second, encourage our home 
industries; and third, open foreign mar- 
kets to our surplus products,’ and the 
last he declares to be the “problem for 
the American producers to solve.” The 
first and second propositions are difficult 
to reconcile. In proportion as a tariff 
really increases a home industry, it fails 
as a revenue measure. If, for instance, 
we consume ten million dollars’ worth 
of a certain product, of which there is 
no domestic manufacture, and we put on 
a fifty per cent. duty in order to encour- 
age the home product, we will the first 
year collect five million dollars revenue 
on the article, and by so doing enable 
domestic manufacturers to produce a 
similar article at a price fifty per cent. 
above what they could charge without 
the tariff. If at the end of five years 
we produce half of the product at home 
and buy half abroad, the revenue will 
be reduced to two millions and a half, 
while the people will pay the same 
amount they did‘ before, namely: the 
foreign price plus the tariff. If at the 
end of ten years we produce the entire 
amount at home and export none of this 
article, the revenue from this source will 
be entirely extinguished, while the peo- 
ple will go on paying the foreign price 
plus the tariff, unless competition at 
home reduces the price. If, however, 
competition at home reduces the price, 
it shows that the tariff is not needed, and 
that to the extent that it is not used, it 
could be reduced without increasing 
either the import of the article or the 
revenues of the treasury. 


AN APPEAL TO THE GET-EVEN SPIRIT 


Senator Beveridge’s plan for extend- 


ing our markets is the retaliatory plan . 


proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, the Eng- 
lish statesman. I had an opportunity to 
hear this plan presented by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, at Cardiff, Wales, about four 


years ago, and no one has ever appealed 
more eloquently than he to the get-even 
spirit, although, fortunately for Great 
Britain, the appeal was unsuccessful. 


A RECOIL THAT SPOILS THE AIM 


While there may be an occasional op- 
portunity to increase trade by reciproc- 
ity treaties, such extensions are insig- 
nificant compared with the extensions 
which would follow a general reduction 
of the tariff. In the first place, retalia- 
tory duties are levied upon the theory 
that the foreigner pays the tariff, where- 
as the tariff is paid by the consumer. 
While it is to the advantage of the pro- 
ducer to enlarge his market, it is fool- 
ish to suppose that tariff reductions are 
intended for the foreigner, and ta say 
that we will maintain the tariff, or raise 
it, on an article imported from Germany, 
for instance, unless Germany reduces 
the tariff upon some article which we 
export, is realiy equivalent to saying 
to Germany:. “If you do not stop tax- 
ing your people wherf they buy goods 
of us, we will retaliate by taxing our 
people when they buy goods of you.” If. 
export duties were paid by the foreign- 
er, then the making of a tax law would 
be a very different matter. Each govern- 
ment could make the citizens of other 
countries pay its running expenses, and 
it might even carry its exactions to the 
point of collecting from abroad and dis- 
tributing the surplus through bounties 
to its own people. But the fact is that 
the importer pays the tax and then col- 
lects it from the consumer, with interest 
and commissions added. Republican 
spellbinders may be able to conceal the 
operation of the tariff from trusting Re- 
publican voters who stay at home, but 
the Republicans who visit other coun- 
tries are, upon their return to America, 
confronted with the unpleasant fact that 
the import duty is collected from the re- 
turning American and not from the for- 
eigner. 
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One objection to the reciprocal or re- 
taliatory tariffs is that we can not offer 
concessions to other nations in return for 
concessions demanded without arguing 
from a faise basis. Instead of assuming 
that the tariff is a tax upon the foreign- 
er, to be reduced only out of considera- 
tion for the foreigner, it is far better to 
teach by- argument and by example that 
tariff duties are paid by the people of 
the country by which the duties are lev- 
ied, and then rely upon the intelligence 
of other nations to make reductions 
which will increase international com- 
merce. 


NEED ANY ONE BE SACRIFICED? 


Another difficulty about a reciprocal 
or retaliatory tariff is that when such a 
treaty is being made there is liable to be 
a conflict between industries, all of them 
anxious for advantage, but none of them 
willing to consent to a reduction on their 
own products. If a valuable concession 
is gained something equally valuable 
must be given if it is a fair trade. Ac- 
cording to the argument of those who 
support a protective tariff, a concession, 
in order to be valuable to others must be 
hurtful to us, and, therefore, according 
to this logic, we must sacrifice some in- 
dustries in.order to help others. What 
industries are willing to be sacrificed? 
If, for instance, we have a tariff on an 
article and this tariff is really needed, it 
can not be taken off without injury to the 
industry which needs it. If we have a 
tariff which is not needed, it ought to be 
reduced even from a_ protectionist’s 
standpoint, and we can hardly fool for- 
eign nations by proposing a reduction 
which we ought to make anyhow. 


HURTFUL COMPLICATION OF EXPENSES 


The third objection to the reciprocal 
or retaliatory tariff is that it is of com- 
paratively little value in the extension of 
commerce. The friends of protection 
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have been talking reciprocity for a great 
many years, but the amount accom- 
plished is scarcely worth mentioning, 
whereas an independent reduction of the 
tariff would be greatly beneficial. In 
the first place, our manufacturers are all 
more or less embarrassed by tariffs lev- 
ied for the protection of other industries. 
Take, for instance, the matter of ma- 
chinery. The tariff on machinery re- 
quires a larger investment in the plant; 
then in the manufacture of goods for ex- 
port a great deal of material is used 
upon which it is impossible to collect a 
rebate—the rebate being given only 
when an imported article is used in the 
manufacture of things exported. There 
is no way of securing a rebate where the 
manufacturer uses a home-made article 
whose price is enhanced by the tariff, 
and the employés must either bear the 
burden or demand an increased wage to 


‘compensate for the increased cost of liv- 


ing produced by the tariff. If increased 
wages are given to compensate for the 
tariff, these increased wages make it 
more difficult for us to compete with for- 
eigners. It can not be said that protec- 
tion confers any net benefit upon an em- 
ployé in a protected industry unless pro- 
tection increases his wages more than it 
increases his cost of living. If protec- 
tion increases his wages less than it does 
his living expenses, the protective tariff 
is an injury to him, and may be an in- 
jury also to his employer. Tariff reform- 
ers believe that statistics show that the 
present high tariff is actually injurious 
to the laborer in the protected industries 
and to many manufacturers who derive 
from the tariff less than it costs them, 
and there is no question about the pres- 
ent tariff duties being oppressive to the 
great majority of the people who are 
engaged in the protection of things 
which can not be protected. 

Reciprocity treaties, therefore, while 
possible in a few cases, are not a substi- 
tute for tariff revision, and our experi- 
ence is that the manufacturers who urge 


/ 
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high rates on the theory that they can be 
used to compel reciprocity treaties stub- 
bornly insist upon retaining the duties, 
however high, thus postponing, if not 
destroying, hope of relief from this 
source. 


WHY ADMIT WOOD PULP ALONE FREE? 


‘Senator Beveridge is especially anx- 
ious to make a reciprocity treaty with 


Canada for the admission of free wood 


pulp. He asks why not say to Canada, 
“We will let in Canada wood pulp free 
if you will let in American implements 
and other articles free.”” Why, he asks, 
should we put wood pulp on the free list 
for nothing? He answers his own ques- 
tion by saying: ‘This would reduce the 
price of every newspaper in our country, 
save our forests from extermination, and 
at the same time open the Canadian mar- 
ket to the admission of many American 
products.” Suppose we can reduce the 
price of every newspaper in our own 
country and save our forests from exter- 
mination, would that not be sufficient 
reason why we should put wood pulp on 
the free list, without waiting for Canada 
to act? If we recognize the wisdom of 
protecting our own people by the reduc- 
tion of the duty on wood pulp, we may 
be able to convince the Canadians of the 
wisdom of admitting American imple- 
ments and other articles free. We have 


tried the plan of retaliation for many. 


years, and we are still paying a tariff on 
wood pulp. Why not make an experi- 
ment and try legislating for the con- 
sumers of the whole country rather than 
for the manufacturers of protected ar- 
ticles? 


REVISION BY COMMISSION A BLUFF? 


Senator Beveridge’s remedy is a tariff 
commission. He says, ‘We must have 
a revision of our present tariff; but it 
must not be a political revision; it must 
be a scientific revision. It must not be a 


politician’s tariff—it must be a business 
man’s tariff.” This is merely the usual 
motion which the defendant makes for 
a continuance when he knows that he 
has no evidence with which to oppose the 
plaintiff’s claim. Senator Beveridge has 
been a national legislator for some years, 
but he has never attempted to take the 
tariff out of politics. When he makes 
speeches upon the stump, he recognizes 
that the tariff is a political issue, and he 
warns the country against allowing the 
Democratic party to have anything to 
do with tariff revision. Only when gross 
abuses have aroused resentment, and 
there is a popular demand for tariff re- 
vision, does he come forward with the 
demand that the subject be taken out of 
politics. It is kept in politics as long as 
it promises to keep the Republican party 
in power, and becomes non-partizan 
only when the party is in danger. The 
Republican party had an opportunity to 
frame a tariff bill in 1890. Did it do it 
by a commission? On the contrary, the 
bill was framed in a Republican con- 
gress, and the party which framed it de- 
manded a public indorsement as a re- 
ward. When the Republican party came 
into power again in the spring of 1897 
it had another chance to reduce the tariff 
by a commission made up of business 
men, but, instead of taking the question 
out of politics, it proceeded to make a 
political use of the power gained, and it 
has boasted that the tariff is a panacea 
for all industrial ills) The more un- 
scrupulous of the leaders of that party 
have not hesitated to claim credit for 
whatever prosperity the country has de- 
rived from a larger volume of money 
and better crops; and they have assured 
the country that panics never come while 
Republicans are in power and while tar- 
iffs are adjusted according to the pro- 
tective principle. Just now these boasts 
are more hollow than usual because at 
the time of the writing of this article we 
are in the midst of a financial panic 
which is, in some respects, more acute 
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than the panic of 1893. While in 1893 
some banks failed, most of them contin- 
ued to pay depositors on demand. Now, 
a large percentage of the western banks 
refuse to allow deposits to be withdrawn 
except in limited amounts, the banks de- 
ciding as to the wisdom of withdrawal. 


NO NECESSITY FOR A COMMISSION 


Tariff reform by commission is im- 
practicable. While a tariff commission 
could collect testimony, sufficjgnt testi- 
mony can be collected by the regular 
committees of congress to answer all 
necessary purposes. In fact, it is not 
necessary to spend a great deal of time 
taking testimony, for it is a notorious 
fact that the present rate of tariff duties 
is indefensible. The main object of the 
taking of testimony in tariff controver- 
sies is not to inform the public, but to 
prolong the discussion and prevent ac- 
tion. Every day means dollars-to the 
beneficiaries of the tariff—so many dol- 
lars that they can afford to fight for 
time, even when sure of ultimate defeat. 
It is not necessary to have a commission 
of experts working for several years, for 
any one acquainted with the subject can 
forecast the result. If such a commis- 
sion is made up entirely of protectionists 
the final report will be unanimous and 
willbe opposed to any material reduc- 
tion except where the manufacturers 
themselves have found the tariff a hin- 
drance instead of a help. If the commis- 
sion is made up of both reformers and 
protectionists, there will be two reports, 
and whether the commission submits one 
report or two, the members of congress 
will deal with the subject just as if there 
had been no commission. Those who are 
opposed to the taxation of the many for 
the benefit of the few, under the guise of 
protection, will be just as much in favor 
of tariff reform after the experts report 
as before, and tariff beneficiaries just as 
clamorous for a high tariff if the com- 
mission reports in favor of its reform. 


The commission plan, however hon- 
estly presented by Senator Beveridge, is 
a delusion and asnare. If a commission 
is appointed and the next presidential 
election results in a victory for those 
who believe in high tariff, the report 
will not be likely to receive serious con- 
sideration; if the commission is appoint- 
ed and the presidential election results 
in the election of a majority in favor of 
tariff reform, tariff reform will come re- 


- gardless of the report of the commission. 


No Republican president or Republican 
senate or Republican house can tie the 
hands of a Democratic successor, just as 
no Democratic president, senate or house 
can tie the hands of a Republican suc- 
cessor. We may as well, therefore, dis- 
card the commission suggestion and pro- 
ceed to revise the tariff through the offi-. 
cials authorized to make the revision. 
That power can not be delegated, or, if 
it could be, it would not be. 

One question remains: when should 
the tariff be reformed? Senator Bever- 
idge says “after the election.” There 
have been several elections; why have we 
not had tariff revision? We needed tariff 
reform three years ago, but when the 
president came in with a large popular 
majority to his credit, the friends of pro- 
tection said that the people had ratified 
the course of the party and that it would 
be flying in the face of the verdict to 
modify the tariff. Now we are told that 


it would be unwise to disturb business 


just before the election. Some people re- 
gard the election as a disturbance, and, 
therefore, protest against any prolong- 
ing of the disturbance by an after-the- 
election change in the tariff system. 


PURCHASABLE LEGISLATION 


The very fact that a tariff is opposed 
on the ground that it disturbs business 
is a weighty argument against the pro- 
tective system. When industries rest, not 
upon their merits, but upon legislative 
favors, they are always in politics. They 
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may advise others to regard the ques- 
tion as non-political, but they never do. 
They are for the party that favors them, 
and they are willing to purchase legisla- 
tion by contributions to the campaign 
fund. When the election is over they are 
in a position to enforce their demands 
by threatening a withdrawal of contri- 
butions. 

To conclude: Senator Beveridge is in 
error—inexcusably in error—in assum- 
ing that either in the United States or 
throughout the world the protective 
principle is firmly established; he is in 
error—grossly in error—when he ar- 


gues that our trade can be extended as- 


much by reciprocity treaties as by a 


general reduction of the tariff; and he 
is in error—absurdly in error—when he 
declares that the tariff question can be 
taken out of politics and settled by a few 
experts. It is evident that the men who 
have been using the protective system 
to gather unto themselves an undue 
share of the annual production of wealth 
are badly frightened, for nothing but 
fear would compel them to advocate the 
appointment of a commission. When 
they feel sure of victory, even a tariff 
commission is scouted; and when the 
people at large get ready to revise the 
tariff—and they seem about ready— 
they will not allow a tariff commission 
to stand between them and relief. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S REPLY 


‘* A TARIFF for revenue only,” says 

Mr. Bryan; and a twenty-five per 
cent. tariff at that. This is a proposition 
that will be repudiated by every business 
man, manufacturer, laborer or farmer 
who will inform himself. The horizontal 
twenty-five per cent. tariff that Mr. 
Bryan proposes would put far too much 
duty on some things and far too little on 
others. Not a single schedule would be 
adjusted either to the needs of the busi- 
ness which produces that article or even 
to its capacity for producing revenue. 
In what position would the American 
producer be with the tariffs of foreign 
nations delicately adjusted to their needs 
and to the world’s trade and our tariff 
adjusted to neither? 


THE TARIFF ISSUE AS STATED 


_ This conclusion of Mr. Bryan, who 
will be the next nominee for President, 
forms the tariff issue, and we will hold 
him and the Opposition to it. That issue 
is this: Mr. Bryan and the Opposition 
which he leads favor tariff revision, and 
proposes to put a horizonal twenty-five 
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per cent. dut¥ on everything. We Re- 
publicans favor a tariff revision, but we 
propose, first, to get full and absolutely 
accurate information on which to base 
our revision; second, then make a revi- 
sion according to the needs of business 
and the state of the world’s trade; third, 
to adopt the maximum and minimum 
tariff with which we can open foreign 
markets to American products much 
wider than they now are. 

Since a tariff for revenue only is the 
position taken by the Opposition, let us 
again examine its soundness. 

If the Opposition still favors a tariff 
for revenue only, they must put the 
heaviest possible duties on the best 
revenue-producing imports. These are 
tea, coffee, chocolate, tropical fruits, and 
all other similar articles which all of our 


. people must have and can not produce 


themselves. This I pointed out in my 
first paper in this debate. 

But they can not stop with that. If 
revenue is the only consideration, they 
must amend the constitution and raise 
our revenue from our exports, instead of 
our imports; because our: exports are 
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greater than our imports, and would 
produce more revenue. 

Especially is this true if, as Mr. 
Bryan says, the consumer pays all of the 
tariff duty. For we are the greatest pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs in all the world. All 
foreign countries, and especially Europe, 
and more particularly England, abso- 
lutely must have our wheat, corn, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, etc. We produce more cot- 
ton than all the rest of the world put 
together. 


WHY NOT AMEND THE CONSTITUTION ? 


If, then, the consumer pays all of the 
tariff duties, as Mr. Bryan contends, why 
not amend the constitution, transfer our 
tariff duties from our imports to our 
exports and thus make the foreign con- 
sumer of our foodstuffs and other prod- 
ucts pay all of those tariff duties? In 
this way the foreigner would pay abso- 
lutely all the revenue we need. 

It could not possibly hurt our farmers, 
because the remainder of the world must 
have our food products and our cotton; 
and putting an export duty upon these 
commodities would therefore not dimin- 
ish their markets abroad. It would not 
hurt our American producers, because, 
according to Mr. Bryan, the foreign con- 
sumer of these products would have to 
pay all of these export duties. 

Of course, this would require an 
amendment to the constitution; for the 
constitution provides that we shall levy 
no duties on goods exported from any 
state. But this should not be a serious 
objection, for Mr. Bryan is proposing 
several amendments to the constitution, 
and all of his proposed amendments put 
together would not be so good for the 
people as this single amendment permit- 
ting us to tax exports, if, as he says, the 
consumer alone pays the tax. 

Will Mr. Bryan propose such an 
amendment? He should do so if the 
theory that the consumer alone pays the 
tax is correct; for it would at once en- 


able us to raise every dollar our govern- 
ment needs without taking one cent of it 
out of the pockets of our own people. Ac- 
cording to the theory that the consumer 
alone pays the tax, every cent of it 
would come out of the pockets of for- 
eigners. And a plan which would en- 
able us to run our government at the 
expense of foreign nations, thus reliev- 
ing our own people from every kind of 
taxation except municipal and _ state, 
would be a blessing so great that an 
amendment to the constitution permit- 
ting us to put this plan in operation 
would sweep the country. There could 
be no argument whatever against it; for 
it is well known that this provision was 
put into the constitution because in their 
then inexperience some of the states 
thought that congress might discrimi- 
nate against them. 


“A HERESY OF THE GREATEST 
CHARACTER” 


Does not this illustration show how 
loosely the tariff-for-revenue-only advo- 
cate has thought out the tariff question? 
For, of course, there is absolutely no 
logical answer to the proposition that 
we should tax exports instead of imports 
if the consumer alone pays the tax. But 
does the consumer alone pay the tax? 
Many up-to-date economists now deny 
this. For example, Mr. Balfour, former 
prime minister of England, in his great 
speech in parliament in 1902, said: 

“T do not believe any economist will 
dogmatically say how the tax is ulti- 
mately paid. It is wholly absurd to sup- 
pose that in all cases it is paid by the 
consumer. In this case only a fraction 
will be paid by the consumer, the pro- 
ducer, the middleman, the other parties 
to the transaction. The idea that it must 
fall on the consumer is an economic 
heresy of the grossest character.” 

As a matter of fact, most students now 
concede that a tariff on goods imported 
into a country is not all paid by the con- 
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sumers in that country, except upon ar- 
ticles which the people must have and 
can not produce themselves, such as cof- 
-fee, tea, chocolate and the like—(and I 
reiterate that considering only the ques-- 
tion of raising the most revenue Mr. 
Bryan must put a tariff on these articles 
if he is true to his tariff-for-revenue- 
only theory). On all other articles the 
tariff is distributed upon the shoulders 
of “all parties to the transaction,” to use 
Mr. Balfour’s words. 


IMPORT DUTY AFFECTS ALL EQUALLY 


The foreign producer of goods im- 
ported into this country makes a little 
smaller profit on account of the tariff; 
his workingmen are paid a little lower 
wages on account of the tariff. The im- 
porter does not make quite so large a 
commission on account of the tariff ; and 
the consumer pays a little higher price, 
provided he insists on buying the foreign 
article imported into this country. In 
other words, a tariff upon imports af- 
fects almost equally “all parties to the 
transaction,” from the foreign producer 
of raw material and the foreign laborer 
who works it up into the finished prod- 
uct, clear up to the American purchaser 
who consumes it. 

But even if this were not true, still 
experience shows that in the end the 
consumer pays no more for most articles 
produced under a protective tariff than 
he would pay under a tariff for revenue 
only. 

The reasons for this are so familiar 
that even recapitulation of them will be 
obnoxious to all readers—because all 
readers have for a long time known 
them. The development of home indus- 
tries until they compete with one an- 
other; the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery stimulated by this development 
of those industries which enables the 
manufacturer to produce at lowest cost; 
the higher standard of living of our 
own workingman—made possible by the 


higher wages paid him—resulting in a 
greater efficiency of brain and nerve— 
these and many other like causes result 
in a gradual decline of prices. This is 
proved by the fact that the prices of all 
manufactured articles, if considered for 
a period of twenty years (and a lesser 
period is no safe basis for gauging 
prices), are found to be lower at the end 
of that twenty years than they were at 
the beginning. 


THE WAGE-EARNER AND THE TARIFF 


And, besides, prices are not the only 
consideration in the economy of living. 
Wages, the number of working hours, 
and, in general, the purchasing power of 
toil are equal considerations. And no 
one can deny that under a protective 
tariff wages are much higher and are 
constantly increasing. (I will not bur- 
den the paper with tables of figures, ac- 
cessible to every one, which prove this. ) 
But above all, employment for labor and 
markets for products must be taken into 
account—indeed, these are the basis of 
wages, prices, and all prosperity. And 
it is a literal fact, within the personal 
experience of every grown man, that 
labor found less employment, and both 
the farmer and manufacturer found a 
smaller and poorer market, under reve- 
nue tariff than under protective tariffs. © 

It is mere banality to go over these 
well-known facts. Of course, we might 
make the old arguments on both sides, if 
the present issue were between straight- 
out protective tariff, on the one hand, 
and a straight-out revenue tariff on the 
other hand. But the truth is that neither 
of these theories meets existing situations. 
If Mr. Bryan insists that the world has 
made no progress, and.that we are still 
on the old controversy between protec- 
tion and free trade, then I would advo- 
cate with all my heart straight-out pro- 
tection as against a straight-out revenue 
tariff. For, between the arguments in 
favor of a revenue tariff and those in fa- 
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vor of a protective tariff, statistics, ex- 
perience and present conditions over 
whelmingly favor the latter. 


THE CITATION FROM JUSTICE MILLER 


Indeed, Mr. Bryan almost takes the 
old grounds, and especially when he 
says that a protective tariff is unconsti- 
tutional. He quotes a dictum from Mr. 
Justice Miller’s decision in Loan Asso- 
ciation v. Topeka, 20 Wallace 655. But 
this case had. absolutely nothing to do 
with the tariff. In that case the city of 
Topeka issued bonds payable to a bridge 
and iron works company to help it estab- 
lish shops in Topeka. And the court 
very rightly held that under the consti- 
tution of the state, or even under funda- 
mental rights of the citizen, a municipal- 
ity could not issue bonds in the aid of 
something which was not of public con- 
cern. The court pointed out that it was 
even different from the aid that is direct- 
ly voted to railroads, highways and the 
like. And neither the constitutionality 


or rightfulness of a tariff was any way | 


in the court’s mind. 

But both the constitutionality and the 
rightfulness of the tariff has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Justice Story, the great- 
est commentator on our fundamental law 
who has yet appeared, and, next to Chief 
Justice Marshall, the greatest justice 
who ever sat upon the supreme bench 
of the United States. Indeed, the most 
brilliant chapter of Story on the Consti- 
tution is devoted to this very subject. 
With great learning, unanswerable rea- 


soning and voluminous citation of au-— 


thorities, Story holds that a tariff for 
protecting and encouraging our manu- 
factures is, first, constitutional as to 
power; second, right as to principle, and 
third, wise as to policy. I give a few 
random quotations. Says Story: 

“Tt is well known that, in commercial 
and manufacturing nations the power to 
regulate commerce has embraced prac- 
tically the encouragement of manufac- 


tures. Not a single exception can be 
named. * * * When the constitution 
was framed no one ever imagined that 
the power of protection of manufactures 
was to be taken away from all the states, 
and yet not delegated to the Union. 
The very suggestion would of itself 
have been fatal to the adoption of the 
constitution. * * * It is manifest, 
from contemporaneous documents, that 
one object of the constitution was to en- 
courage manufactures and agriculture 
by this very use of the power.” (It must 
be remembered that the power of con- 
gress to establish protective tariffs comes 
from the commerce clause, and not from 
the revenue clause of the constitution. ) 


THE PRACTICE OF OTHER NATIONS 


“The terms, then, of the constitution 
are sufficiently large to embrace the 
power; the practice of other nations, and 
especially of Great Britain and of the 
American states, has been to use it in 
this manner; and this exercise of it was 
one of the very grounds upon which the 
establishment of the constitution was. 
urged and vindicated.” 

Answering the argument that a pro- 
tective tariff is unconstitutional and that 
a revenue tariff only is constitutional, 
Story, speaking of the latter, continues: 

“It would be in effect a perpetuation 
of that very system of monopoly, of en- 
couragement of foreign manufactures, 
and depression of domestic industry, 
which was so much complained of dur- 
ing our colonial dependence, and which 
kept all America in a state of poverty 
and slavish devotion to British interests. 
Under such circumstances the constitu- 
tion would be established, not for the 
purposes avowed in the preamble, but 
for the exclusive benefit and advance- 
ment of foreign nations, to aid their 
manufactures and sustain their agricul- 
ture. Suppose cotton, rice, tobacco, 
wheat, corn, sugar and other raw ma- 
terials could be or should hereafter be 
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abundantly produced in foreign coun- 
tries, under the fostering hands of their 
governments, by bounties and commer- 
cial regulations, so as to become cheaper 
with such aids than our own; are all our 
markets to be opened to such products 
without any restraint, simply because we 
may not want revenue, to the ruin of our 
products and industry? Is America 
ready to give everything to Europe, 
without any equivalent; and take, in re- 
turn, whatever Europe may choose to 
give, upon its own terms? The most 
servile provincial dependence could not 
do more evil. * * * 


THE FEELING OF THE FIRST CONGRESS 


“The very first congress that ever sat 
under the ‘constitution, composed in a 
considerable degree of those who had 
framed or assisted in the discussion of 
its provisions in the state conventions, 
deliberately adopted this view of the 
power. And what is more remarkable, 
upon a subject of deep interest and ex- 
citement, which at the time occasioned 
long and vehement debates, not a syl- 
lable of doubt was breathed from any 
quarter against the constitutionality of 
protecting agriculture and manufactures 
by laying duties, although the intention 
to protect and encourage them was con- 
stantly avowed. Nay, it was contended 
to be a paramount duty upon the faith- 
ful fulfillment of which the constitution 
had been adopted, and the omission of 
which would be a political fraud, with- 
out a whisper of dissent from any side. 
It was demanded by the people from va- 
rious parts of the Union; and was re- 
sisted by none. * * * , 

“The very preamble of the second act 
passed by congress is: ‘Whereas, it is 
necessary for the support of the govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of 
the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufa®tures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares and 
merchandise imported. Be it enacted,’ 


etc. Yet not a solitary voice was raised 
against it.” 

And Story concludes as follows: 

“If ever, therefore, contemporaneous 
exposition and the uniform and progres- 
sive operations of the government itself, 
in all its departments, can be of any 
weight to settle the construction of the 
constitution, there never has been, and 
there never can be, more decided evi- 
dence in favor of the power than is fur- 
nished by the history of our national 
laws for the encouragement of domestic 
agriculture and manufactures. * * * 
Without sucha power the government 
would be absolutely worthless, and made 
merely subservient to the policy of for- 
eign nations, incapable of self-protection 
or self-support; with it, the country will 
have a right to assert its equality and 
dignity and sovereignty among the other 
nations of the earth.” 

Justice Story’s demonstration of the 
constitutionality, wisdom and rightful- 
ness of a protective tariff has never been 
dissented from by the supreme court of 
the United States or by any other court, 
or even questioned by any other com- 
mentator on the constitution. Yet in the 
face of this Mr. Bryan quotes a few sen- 
tences taken out of an opinion in a mu- 
nicipal bond case and tries by those sen- 
tences to show that a protective tariff is 
unconstitutional as to power and wrong 
as to principle. 


THE BENEFIT TO THE FARMER 


Mr. Bryan tries to show that a protect- 
ive tariff. does not benefit the farmer, 
because the farmer exports a part of 
his product; but what answer will the 
farmer himself make to this—the 
farmer, whose products are bought and 
consumed chiefly by tens of millions of 
people here at home engaged in manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, etc., 
all of which industries are admitted to 
have reached their present magnitude 
under a protective tariff? What answer 
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will the farmer make from his own ex- 
perience as to the price of his products 
under a non-protective tariff? What an- 
swer will the farmers of his own state 
make who remember the years when 
they burned their corn for fuel and let 
their wheat rot on the ground? I think 
the farmer will repeat the words of 
Patrick Henry: “I know no other lamp 
but the lamp of experience,” etc. 

Mr. Bryan does not lay much stress 
upon the argument advanced by less 
cautious advocates of a tariff for reve- 
nue only that American manufacturers 
sell abroad cheaper than they do at 
home. And no wonder; for he knows 
that the manufacturers of every nation 
in the world sell abroad cheaper than 
they do at home. He knows that the 
manufacturers of free-trade England 
sell abroad cheaper than they sell at 
home. He knows the reasons for this, 
which are so simple and familiar that 
perhaps I ought not to take the space 
to summarize them. 


WHY OUR PRODUCTS ARE SOLD MORE 
CHEAPLY ABROAD THAN AT HOME 


Articles are sold abroad cheaper than 
they are at home, first, to dispose of any 
surplus on hand, so that the factories 
may keep open and their laborers stead- 
ily be employed; and, second, in order to 
capture a new market or to keep the old 
one. Take, for instance, a wagon factory 
that I know of; in a certain year it had 
found that it had over-produced. It 
could do one of two things—hold the 
stock over, shut down the factory, dis- 
charge the men and cease producing un- 
til its surplus was sold at home, or sell its 
surplus stock abroad at the best prices it 
could get and keep the factory going and 
its men employed. It chose the latter 
course, which was not only good busi- 
ness, but also patriotic and humane. 
More than this, such a course gives a 
steadiness to all industries. 

For example, take the United States 


Steel Company, with its enormous plan 
and its more than two hundred thousand 
employés, earning nearly one hundred 
and fifty million dollars wages every 
year. It frequently produces a surplus. 
If it refuses to sell this surplus abroad at 
the best prices it can get, it must neces- 
sarily shut down some of its works, dis- 
charge thousands of its men, etc., until 
the surplus stock is disposed of at home. 
Everybody can see what such a business 
policy as that would bring to this coun- 
try if many manufacturing industries 
did the same thing. 


EUROPE’S LESSON FROM AMERICA 


On the other hand, the effect of such 
business policy on our foreign competi- 
tors is best stated in their own language. 
Nobody would so welcome Mr. Bryan’s 
plan of shutting down American fac- 
tories and discharging American work- 
ingmen until our surplus were sold at’ 
home, rather than keeping our factories 
going and our workingmen employed by 
selling our surplus abroad for the best 
price we could get for it. In 1902 the 
British Iron Trade sent a commission to 
America which went exhaustively into 
the whole subject of the iron and steel 
industry in the United States in their 
voluminous report of six hundred pages. 
This painstaking commission says: 

“From our point of view in England, 
on the other hand, this policy certainly 
carries with it great menace. The steel 
corporation controls practically unlim- 
ited capital, and the best mines, the best 
coke, the best plants, the best lines of 
communication, the ablest managers, 
and the most perfect selling arrange- 
ments. When this great syndicate de- 
liberately decides to sell a certain small 
percentage of their enormous output at 
cost, or even at a loss, in our own terri- 
tory, such an action will be apt to de- 
moraMze our prices, and to send us 
through such a period of reorganiza- 
tion, failures and destruction of capital 
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as America experienced in the long-to- 
be-remembered years between 1893 and 
1897. But as America during these 
years, after learning the dearly bought 
lesson, pulled itself together and created 
the present successful organization of its 
iron and steel business, so, I have no 
doubt, will Great Britain do.” 

I have said that it is the business pol- 
icy of the manufacturers of every nation 
to sell abroad cheaper than at home. 
The steel industry is a good illustration 
of this. For example, here is a table 
giving the home price of rails, billets 
and other articles of the manufacturers 
- of various countries: 


I cite the deliberate statement of John 
Mitchell, in whom the American work- 
ingmen have more confidence than in 
any other man in this country. Says 
Mr. Mitchell on this point: 

“There is no doubt that, upon the 
whole, the American workingman re- 
ceives better wages, both in money and 
in what money will buy, than the work- 
ingman. of any of the nations of Eu- 
rope.” 


HOW MARKET OUR SURPLUS? 


Indeed, it is this very surplus that 
now constitutes the real and immediate 


Structural, Including 


Rails Billets. Shapes, Plates, Bars, . 
Angles and Tees 
Country 
Home Export Home Export Home Export 
Price Price Price rice Price Price 
Great Britain.. 50 ‘ z é 
anada ..... 33.00 ; 
Germany 30 00 24. 27.00 20.00 1. 1. 
France ........... 31.00 : 27.00 20.50 1. 1.45 
Austria-Hungary. 31.00 25.50 27.00 22.00 1.50 1.35 
Belgium.......... 30.00 oe 27.00 19.50 1.55 | 1.35 to 1.40 
United States .... 28.00 | 25.00 to 26.00 | 24.00 to 27.00 21.00 | 1.60 to 1.70 | 1.40 to 1.50 


What is thus shown to be true of steel 
and iron is equally true of every other 
article of manufacture, and for precisely 
the same reasons. : 

If, then, we should take our tariff 
off manufactured articles, this country 
would become the “dumping ground” 
(to use the accepted business phrase) 
for the surplus manufactured products 
of every other nation in the world. Our 
own manufacturers would have to com- 
pete not only with manufactures pro- 
duced by labor which is admittedly paid 
less than our own, but far worse than, 
by the combined surplus products of all 
the labor in the world which is paid less 
than our own. Will any American la- 
borer, any American manufacturer who 
employs him, any American farmer who 
feeds him, tolerate such a policy for an 
instant? And that foreign labor is far 
more poorly paid than American labor 


tariff question. How shall we dispose 
of our surplus products? How shall we 
get new markets—this is the whole tariff 
question as it stands to-day. Doctor 
Crowell, in a very lucid article in The 
Protectionist for 1904, says that in 
many lines we are now manufacturing 
more by twenty-five per cent. than we 
can consume. We must dispose of that 
surplus. Neither free trade nor a reve- 
nue tariff would help us dispose of it. 
Even the greatest of British statesmen, 
like Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, 
are demonstrating that plain truth to the 
British people; and, as I have shown, 
neither free trade nor a revenue tariff 
would help us dispose of our surplus, 
but would make our country a “dump- 
ing ground” for the surplus products of 
other countries. 

On the other hand, a straight-out pro- 
tective tariff does not sufficiently open 
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foreign markets, because, as shown in 
‘my first paper on this tariff debate, it 
gives us nothing to trade upon. And, 
as utterly ruinous as a straight-out reve- 
nue tariff would be, and as out-of-date 
as a straight-out protective tariff is, 
either of them, if steadily adhered to, 
would be far better than changing about 
from one policy to the other. It would 
be better for the country to have a reve- 
nue tariff for fifty years, or a protective 
tariff for fifty years, than to have one 
kind of tariff for a few years and an- 
other kind of tariff for a few years, and 
so on. For, handicapped as the coun- 
try’s business would be under either 
tariff, still if it were permanent the coun- 
try’s business could, in a measure, ad- 
just itself to it; whereas, if we change 
about from one theory to the other, there 
could be no adjustment of anything. 
The country’s business would be in a 


state of continuous suspense and alarm. . 


Of course, anybody can see that human 
beings could not do any business under 
such circumstances, no matter how in- 
dustrious, thrifty, or capable they were. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING STEADFAST 


So we have got to have a steady tariff 
policy instead of a periodical tariff up- 
heaval, and that policy must be one 
which fits the conditions of the world as 
we find it and enables us to open new 
markets and dispose of our surplus prod- 
ucts. Every one must admit this, and 
yet, if it is admitted, that admission 
means that we must have, first, a per- 
manent tariff commission of experts, 
which alone can give steadiness and con- 
tinuity to our tariff legislation; and, sec- 
ond, a maximum and minimum tariff, 
which, while sufficiently protecting our 
own industries, enables us to give tariff 
concessions to those nations which will 
give tariff concessions to us, and to pun- 
ish nations which will not give tariff 
concessions to us. Thus we see that 
from whatever point of view we survey 


this question a permanent commission of 
experts and a maximum and minimum 
tariff appears as the only solution of the 
tariff question as it exists to-day. 

We dare not lose sight of the fact that 
the main problem in the whole tariff 
question is the disposal of our surplus— 
the finding of markets for our exports. 
We are far behind Germany in the com- 
parative growth of our exports; even be- 
hind France; and in the comparative 
growth of our imports England is fall- 
ing far in the rear of every modern 
commercial and industrial nation. Con- 
sider the figures and the facts. Ger- 
many is asmall country. Its soil is com-° 
paratively poor and non-productive. Its 
population is about forty-five million. 
On the other hand, the American re- 
public is twenty (?) times larger than 
Germany; we have ninety millions of 
people—over twice Germany’s entire 
population. Our soil is the richest and 
most productive in the world. Our 
mines of coal and iron are unequaled, 
and cotton and other raw materials for 
manufacture are at our furnace doors. 
The quality of our labor is far above 


‘that of other countries, and our business 


men, methods, and, in general, the man- 
agers of our industries are the keenest 
and most energetic on earth. Yet in ten 
years Germany has increased her ex- 
ports from $838,980,940 in 1896 to 
$1,457,750,000 in 1906, and her imports 
are at this moment distancing even this 
amazing record. We have in ten years 
increased our exports from $986,830,000 
to $1,772,716,000—a very good increase 
if considered alone, but, taking into ac- 
count our immeasurably superior re- 
sources, a very poor showing indeed 
compared with Germany’s. 


SOME NECESSARY REDUCTIONS 


As I have shown in my first paper, 
sugar ought to be on the free list for the 
good of our own people, where the Mc- 
Kinley bill placed it. But, for the 
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greater good of our own people, in put- 
ting it on the free list we should open 
new markets to American products. 
Wood pulp should be on the free list for 
the good of our people; but, for the 
greater good of our own people, in put- 
ting it on the free list we should compel 
Canada to put many American products 
on her. free list. The same is true of 
lumber. The tariff on steel billets, bars, 
plates and rails should be reduced for 
the good of our own people. But for 
the greater good of our own people, in 
reducing that tariff we should requife 
other nations to reduce their tariffs. 

But if politicians, fighting over old 
catchwords—‘‘moth-eaten catchwords,” 
as Mr. Balfour calls the same class of 
phrases in England—still insist on is- 
sues that have disappeared and refuse to 
adopt a maximum and minimum tariff 
and establish an expert commission de- 
manded by modern conditions—then 
these articles must be placed on the free 
list or the tariff on them reduced, and 
the remainder of the tariff be revised 
upon the principles of protection. 

For the present tariff must be revised. 
It is now decidedly out of date. It has 


been ten years since its adoption; and 
in those ten years the country has made 
a quarter of a century’s progress. To 
refuse to recognize this progress and to 
continue the present tariff law as it is 
would be unjust to our manufacturers, 
and indeed to all our people. And a 
tariff for revenue only would be worse 
than intolerable—it would be ruinous. 
Let us hope that the time has come when 
we can take up this great question as 
business men would take up any question 
arising in their own affairs, or working- 
men any question arising in theirs, or 
farmers any question arising in theirs, 
and settle it as the existing conditions 
in the present world demand that it 
should be settled—-settle it, not as a mere 
theorist who dreams of the world as he 
would like to have it would settle it, not 
as the political stump speaker who 
learned his eloquence twenty years ago 
and has been repeating the same thing 
ever since would settle it. But let us set- 
tle it as fair, broad-minded, practical 
and informed men would settle any 
question—without partizanship, without 
rancor—for the best interests of all the 
people. 


[The subject to be discussed in the January issue is “Swollen Fortunes“] 


VESTAL 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


She dwelt apart, as one whom love passed by, 
Yet in her heart love glowed with steadfast beam ; 
And as the moonlight on a wintry stream 
With paly radiance doth glorify 
All barren things that in its circle lie, 
So, from within, love shed so fair a gleam 
About her, that it made her desert seem 
A paradise, abloom immortally. 


Some rashly pitied her; but, to atone, 
If one perchance gazed long upon her face, 
He grew to feel himself more strangely lone— 
Love lent her look such amplitude of grace ; 
Yet who that would have made that love his own 
Aught worthy had to offer in its place? 
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By INEZ G. 


LLURA looked up from her em- 
broidery, waited an instant, shyly, 
then looked down again, mildly intent 
on an impossible rose. The smile of 
greeting that was particularly hers had 
not been forthcoming; but she did not 
allow the omission to interfere with the 
precision of her stitches. 

Dr. John Brand slid into a chair near 
the door, oblivious to her expectancy 
and his own neglect. He was listening, 
intently, to hear how the judge would 
explain matters to the curious roomful 
—a necessity that the judge had fore- 
seen and prepared for, during their si- 
lent drive home. > 

“My friends’—the tone was judicial, 
calm, protective—“I am happy to in- 
form you that the report was, as—er— 
usual in such cases, exaggerated. We 
found that the house had been entered, 
true—but the ‘gang’ of outlaws and for- 
eigners numbered but two—a—er— 
woman and an old man. And as I found 
their case to present some—er—unusual 
features, I consented to their remaining, 
for a time—a short time. That is all.” 

He glanced obliquely at Doctor John 
as he sat down; but the doctor was fold- 
ing and refolding a wisp of paper, out- 
wardly inattentive.- It was Mrs. Chester 
Severy who broke into high-pitched re- 
monstrance that gained courage from 
the blank disapproval of her neighbors. 

“Well, all is, I hope you won’t regret 
it, Judge Pottle! You know your own 
business, I suppose, an’ it’s your house 
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they broke into—but like breeds like, an’ 
their friends ’n’ relations will pile in 
here till th’ village is overrun with ’em, 
or I’ll miss my guess! If some of us 
have our throats cut some fine night, I 
want it remembered that I expected it in 
th’ beginning—lettin’ a crowd of out- 
landish men break into a house an’ stay 
in—” . 

“Didn’t you hear that there are only 
two?” interrupted Doctor John, with 
sudden irritation. ‘There’s just a girl 
and her father; and—the father will 
die.” 

“Die!” Judge Pottle sat erect, blanch- 
ing under the accusing eyes and his own 
quick fear. “Die—of what? You han- 
dled him, John—you didn’t tell me—” 

“Some foreign fever!” shrilled Mrs. 
Severy, triumphantly. “An’ when th’ 
village is swept from end to end—” 

“Natural causes,’ said Doctor John, 
sharply. ‘‘There’s no danger. You seem 
to forget, though—” he stopped, 
frowned and sat back, his sentence unfin- 
ished. The judge breathed deeply in re- 
lief. 

“Much ado about nothing, eh?” he re- 
marked with heavy pleasantry. ‘Mrs. 
P., my—er—dear, can you not offer our 
guests some slight refreshment? A—er 
—sandwich or so? I leave it to you.” 

Mrs. Wendell Pottle fluttered hospi- 
tably at the unwonted suggestion. “Why, 
sech as there is, I’ll be pleased to offer 
you,” she beamed. ‘We baked bread to- 
day—an’ some cold meat ’n’ perserves— 
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an’ cake—I’ll get right about it. You 
come too, ’Lura.” 

Allura came from her corner obedi- 
ently, pausing as she reached Doctor 
John’s chair, with a quick glance at the 
suddenly cheerful company. ‘I could 
get mother to give me things—tea and 
food—and put some up for you to take 
to—that girl,’ she said hurriedly. 
“You're going there, aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes.”” Doctor John started and 
smiled up at her. “That’s mighty 
thoughtful of you, ’Lura. Say, couldn’t 
you slip it out to me right away? I don’t 
want to stay here and eat—with all these 
people, I mean. I’ll come back again, 
though, if you’ll let me, after they’re 
gene.” 

“Yes—you may.” She colored faintly 
as she turned. 

“And it is so—so good of you,” he 
said again, as he took the basket from 
her in the hall. “That poor girl will be 
mighty grateful—I’ll tell her who sent 
it.” He stood a moment, awkwardly. 
“The fact is,” he blurted, “I am ashamed 
of myself, ’Lura. Think of our traveling 
out there with the constable and an 
armed posse—to arrest a girl and a sick 
man. She couldn’t let him die on the 
ground—everybody hounded them on— 
so when she saw this ramshackle, de- 
serted little hut I suppose she knew of 
no law that would prevent her breaking 
into it for shelter. As far as that went, 
she—didn’t care!” He whistled softly 
at the remembrance. ‘“‘She faced the 
whole blamed lot of us—ordered us out, 
by Jove—and the posse went! She 
pleaded with your father a bit. He was 
a trifle—well, rough with her, you 
know; but when he didn’t budge she— 
smiled at him! I can’t tell you how, but 
it meant a knife in the ribs for the man 
that touched her. And your father 
backed away from her at that, and took 
the dollar she gave him for rent with- 
out a murmur. But she’s only a girl, 
after all,’Lura. When I told her I wasa 


doctor she—looked at me. I never saw 


a look beg for so much before. So I’m 
going back, to show her we’re not all 
heathen. Your thought of her in this— 
well, it shows me that you and I—will be 
very happy, ’Lura.” He stooped and 
brushed her soft cheek with his lips. 

She drew back, blushing. 

“It’s nothing,’ she’ protested. “I’m 
glad to do it. Look out for the basket— 
there’s a dish.” 

When the door closed behind him she 
ran to the dark parlor and watched him 
out of sight. Later she watched there 
again for his coming, but he did not re- 
turn. 

The sick man lay on the floor, wrapped 
in a blanket, and the girl knelt beside 
him, silent and watchful. There was 
nothing to do but watch and wait—Doc- 
tor John saw it at a glance; but it was 
impossible to leave her alone with what 
was to be. He put Allura’s basket on the 
floor and crouched beside it without 
speaking. 

At midnight the room grew very cold, 
for the spring was young, and he tiptoed 


. out, wincing as his cramped limbs re- 


belled, to search for something to burn. 
He felt a queer satisfaction in trampling 
and breaking the judge’s weather-beaten 
“To Let” sign, and with this, some scat- 
tered twigs and a strip of the hanging 
wall paper he made a fire in the rusty, 
broken cook stove. The girl paid him no 
attention, but when a cover dropped, 
clattering, from the improvised lifter, 
the sick man started up, galvanically. 
Instantly the girl had him in her strong 
arms, soothing him in their own tongue. 
Doctor John came close on the other 
side, bending over him reassuringly, for 
the light that flickered transiently in the 
dulled eyes was of fear. 

“All right—it’s all right,” the young 
doctor cried to him, patting the groping 
hands, “it’sall—right.”’ Slowly, asthough 
at some inkling of his meaning, the tan- 
gle of gray beard moved, as the stiff, lips 
formed a ghastly, conciliatory smile. 

“‘How-de-do,” the man achieved in a 
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croaking whisper, striving desperately 
to placate this newcomer. ‘‘How-de-do,” 
he formed again, his nerveless hand 
failing as he strove to touch the girl. 
The movement was a prayer. “How—” 
The girl held him silently a long minute, 
then laid him gently down. When it was 
over she looked at him a moment, tear- 
lessly, drew the blanket over the still 
face, and stood up. Doctor John rose, 
watching her. 

She turned to the shapeless bundle of 
striped ticking that had lain half-opened 
all this time on the floor, tied the gaping 
corners dextrously, swung it to her hip 
and stood an instant; then she lowered 
it slowly and looked full at him for the 
first time, her dark, handsome face stolid 
and set. 

“I—mus’ go now?” she queried. “Or 
maybe I could stay till th’ night, if you 
ask? Till my father is—put away. I 
will pay.” 

Doctor John swore hysterically under 
his breath. 

“You—you stay here!” he exploded. 
“T’d like to see any one turn you out! 
T’ll take care of you. Look here! Here 
are nice things a lady sent you—things 
to eat. You're all but done for. You 
stay here and eat a little, if you can, and 
T’ll get some one—some woman—and 
I’ll tend to everything. But you shall 
stay.” Then it occurred to him that his 
rapid words were confusing her, for her 
face grew dazed. So he went to her, 
moved the bundle to a far corner, came 
back and took her limp hands, speaking 
slowly and quietly. 

“It’s all right,” he explained. “Stay 
—stay. Do you understand? I say—” 

She had understood all, it appeared, 
for suddenly her stupor of incredulity 
gave way before a rush of passionate 
tears. With a cry of thankfulness she 
tore her hands free, dropped before him 
and kissed his hands, his knees, his boots 
and the dusty floor beside his feet. 

He stammered and crimsoned over it 
when he told Sylvi’ Kennedy at day- 


light. Properly, he should have gone to 


the minister’s wife, to some reliable 
church “worker’’—even to Allura and 
her mother; but instead he went to 
faded, frivolous Sylvi’ Kennedy, in her 
rooms behind her millinery shop, and 
she gave him the tearful, voluble sym- 
pathy he craved. 

“Poor young critter!” Sylvi’ poured 
him a cup of coffee with one hand, and 
with the other freed her scant locks from 


‘rubber wavers in generous haste. ‘You 


drink that, Johnny—yes you can, too! 
No woman with her—‘a stranger in a 
strange land.’ Ain’t it like what you 
read about? And to strike this, of all 
places! Not to speak ill of it, but I 
wouldn’t see a yaller dog dependent on 
th’ charity of some folks not a hundred 
miles from here—an’ to think of her. 
Yes, I’ll hurry, Johnny—I can’t remem- 
ber to call you ‘doctor’ after seein’ you 
under foot ever since you was a tow- 
headed young one. Yes, I’ll go right 
over, an’ be there when th’ undertaker 
gets there. Ain’t I a fool to cry? But 


. I'd like to know who could help it!” 


She sat on the girl’s square of ticking 
in the little front room, with the girl 
kneeling before her, when Doctor John 
came in with the undertaker. The con- 
tents of the bundle were scattered about 
—two mugs of brass, some cheap cut- 
lery, neatly folded clothing, and three 
battered books ; and on Sylvi’s knees and 
in her hands were strips of needlework, 
which she held up delightedly for Doc- 
tor John’s inspection. 

“Though, bein’ a man, you can’t ap- 
preciate it,” she conceded, “nevertheless, 
you can take my word for it that there’s 
folks that would give its weight ’n gold 
for this genuine article; an’ I tell Sophia 
here—she calls it So-fee-ar—did she tell 
you? An’ her father was sort of out in 
his head, like most of them Russians, an’ 
was possessed that some one was after 
him, an’ consequently kep’ her on th’ 
clean jump. Well, I was sayin’, I tell 
her to stay right where she is till she can 
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sort of look about her, an’ I'll buy up all 
she can turn out of this stuff, to sell to 
th’ summer folks. Maybe I seem heart- 
less to talk business at sech a time, but 
tve that’s left has got to eat an’ drink an’ 
clothe ourselves. I mean well enough. 
An’ now, Sophia, you get your things 
an’ come along home with me.” 

But Sophia was not to be moved. She 
kissed Sylvi’s hand in a passion of grati- 
tude that swelled that person’s romantic 
heart well-nigh to bursting; but why, 
since the good God had sent her such 
powerful protectors, must she go from 
this spot where her father rested? It 
ended in Sylvi’s departure, fired with 
enthusiasm in a new direction, and night 
found. the room made habitable with 
relics from the Kennedy garret—shaky 
tables, splint-bottomed chairs, worn 
rugs, woven and braided by Kennedys 
and Barstows, who, perchance, turned in 
their graves at the desecration; a “‘cord- 
ed” bedstead, with yellowed, lavender- 
laid sheets; while in the bare front room 
the father lay, so peaceful that it seemed 
he knew the kindness of these strangers 
to his child. 

Sylvi’ Kennedy stayed the night, and 
each night thereafter till the girl grew 
accustomed, in a little, to her surround- 
ings. 

“But as Easter mill’nery never yet 
give way to mortal need, I shan’t be able 
to see you after this, only off ’n’ on,” she 
announced finally. ‘You most likely’ll 
be lonesome, but you needn’t be scairt. 
Old Wen’ Pottle—if it don’t do me good 
to call him that out loud!—old Wen’ 
Pottle won’t molest you so long’s he gets 
his four dollars rent for this hole. You'll 
have your work to keep you busy, an’ 
me an’ Doctor John’ll look after you, 
you know. I guess you know you can 
rely on me an’ him, don’t you?” 

“Yess,” said Sophia softly, ‘“I—he— 
he iss—” and suddenly blushed, hot red, 
and hid her face. 

Sylvi’ Kennedy permitted herself to 
gasp wordlessly when she got outside. 


“But I ain’t goin’ to remember it,” she 
vowed. “I shall forget I ever thought it. 
The’ Lord keep other folks from findin’ 
it out!” 

Other folks found out nothing. They 
saw the girl at intervals, working in her 
strip of garden, gathering sticks in the 
woods and herbs in the field with old- 
world thrift. They bought such wisps 
and ends of her needlework as were left 
over by the summer visitors, and tried in 
vain to “take off” the patterns—greatly 
to the secret joy of Sylvi’ Kennedy. 
They knew that the “outlandish wom- 
an,” as they termed her, was an idolater, 
since she turned the minister and the 
Roman Catholic priest. from her door; 
and it was generally understood that she 
carried a knife in her bosom, and used 
her herbs in the making of deadly 
brews. At an earlier time she would 
have been disposed of with cheerful 
promptitude in the manner prescribed 
for the abolition of witches and their 
craft. Being the present, she was 
shunned, deliciously feared, and whole- 
somely respected. 

The grocer and butcher received her 
weekly orders through Sylvi’ Kennedy, 
left them at her gate, and found pay- 
ment in the basket on their return trip. 
Doctor John Brand stopped outside, now 
and then, and spoke with her briefly as 
she stood in the doorway; but it re- 
mained for the “bad” boys of the school 
to venture near enough, in the maraud- 
ing spirit of vacation time, to peer in the 
shining windows. They saw nothing 
save the stiffly-starched white sash cur- 
tains, but these familiar barriers served 
to whet their keenness. So it happened 
that one day they were surprised at their 
prying by “the woman” herself, who 
came quietly around the corner of the 
house, a basket of field greens on her 
arm. 

Five of them got away somehow, but 
“Boxer” Wood, who had advanced to 
the superior wickedness of trying the 
door, slipped on a stone, slipped again 
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as he leaped for the fence, and crashed 
over into the ditch with a scream of pain 
and fright that paralyzed the runners. 
They saw the woman go to him, hold 
down the fighting hands, lift and carry 
him easily into the fateful house. With 


- 


one accord they turned again and raced 
into the town. 

It took time to find Mrs. Wood, where 
she was paying a peaceful call, and time 
to get the constable from his hay field. 
In consequence, the rescuing party had 
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not left the Wood’s front yard when the 
“woman’’ appeared, carrying the van- 
quished “Boxer” without apparent ef- 
fort. ‘“Boxer’s” right leg protruded, the 
ankle stiffened and bandaged, but his 
head rested contentedly against the 
woman’s neck, his hair was smooth and 
sleek, his scratched face clean and sheep- 
ish, and his mouth circled with cake 
crumbs. The rescuers divided, wide- 
eyed and dumb, to let her through, and 
she passed them, her head high, entered 
the house, put “Boxer” on a lounge, 
came out again, and had gone some dis- 
tance down the street when Mrs. Wood 
recovered her wits and rushed in pur- 
suit. 

The watchers saw the woman stop, 
answer Mrs. Wood hesitatingly, then ac- 
cept the proffered hand. 

“‘And as soon as he’s able to walk I’ll 
have his father give him th’ worst lick- 
ing he ever got in his life,” they heard 
Mrs. Wood declare with excited em- 
phasis. “This is th’ second thing we’ve 
got to be ashamed. of—not to mention 
leavin’ you all alone there to live or die 
without a Christian word or look! I tell 
you, I ask your pardon—an’ if you ever 
want a friend, you send to me!” 

The story traveled fast. It spread 
with wonderful additions when the old 
doctor examined ‘‘Boxer’s” hurt, re- 
placed the bandages, and advised the 
Woods to call in whoever had done it 
and not bother him next time. It was 
the beginning of a revolution. 

By the opening of the second spring 
the old doctor had come to demand her 
at the bedsides of his patients. Pri- 
marily, he cared for her because she was 
an ideal nurse, strong, tireless and won- 
derfully skilled; and further, it afforded 
him freedom from the irritation of the 
city “trained” nurses—creatures he de- 
tested heartily, one and all. He liked to 
pause on his leisurely rounds, when he 
came to the room where Sophia pre- 
sided, and watch the quiet, handsome 
face intent on the making of intricate 


stitches. The monotonously moving slen- 
der hand and the glint of silky colors 
soothed him as it soothed her fractious 
patients; and when the querulous fret- 
ting of one and another and another that 
he had known all his long life ended in 
all-knowing silence, he felt that he could 
sit by them, brooding as an old man 
broods, with his lapse from the profes- 
sional safe in the silent understanding 
of this alien. 

The demurs of the older generation 
he overruled, at first, in his autocratic 
way. They did not object a second time. 
The younger generation did not object 
at all. It was a stimulating novelty to 
have such a person for nurse. More- 
over, her ability was beyond question, 
and—a powerful though unspoken ar- 
gument—her charges were wonderfully 
small. 

Doctor John Brand found her before 
him in homes where he knew from in- 
evitable experience there could be no 
question of payment, however small. 
Yet it was in these places that Sophia 
expended her utmost skill, and Doctor 
John forbore from interfering when he 
saw the transformation such service 
wrought in her. Brought very near 
these needy ones by pain, and superior 
through giving, the sullen endurance 
and suspicious aloofness that had char- 
acterized the girl by whom he had 
watched in that first night of her coming 
was utterly dispelled. In their stead he 
watched the growth of emotions well 
nigh as alien in their intensity—of hap- 
piness and outspoken tenderness, the joy 
of work and of life. The thought of her 
stayed with him in the way he saw her 
most often—her face radiant and trem- 
ulous, her lashes in wet, black semi- 
circles on her cheeks as she stooped to 
put the newborn child in her arms be- 
side its mother. 

When the picture came to him unbid- 
den as he sat opposite Allura on their 
evenings together, he grew afraid. Blur- 
ring Allura’s nunlike face and quiet 
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eyes, downcast on her sewing, he could 
see it, misty, wavering, but compelling 
in its tenderness, its vague promise. 

“Will you marry me soon, Allura?” 
he asked her abruptly one night at part- 
ing. Watching her, breathlessly, he saw 
her pale, flush, then pale again. 

“Why ?” she asked calmly. 

He felt a hurt contraction in his 
throat, just as he had felt when repulsed 
in a penitent tenderness in childhood. 
Yet he went to her, in the dimly-lighted 
hall, and took her hands gently. 


“Because I need you,” he urged. “I 
know what I’m asking, ’Lura—I’m no 
richer than I was two years ago. But I 
need you. Don’t you—care enough, 
dear?” 

She did not, as he had feared, take 
fright at his unusual demonstration, but 
her voice was colorless when she spoke, 
after a long pause. 

“T will—do as you think best. But you 
know we thought it wise to wait until 
your practice grew—” 

He dropped her hands instantly. “And 
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so we will,” he cut her short. ‘So we 
will wait, you wise, thrifty small per- 
son! Only I hoped you would say that 
you'd do it—just say so. Perhaps I 
wouldn’t have let you. To know that 
you were willing was all I wanted. But 
you don’t understand—” 

Allura lifted her blue eyes to his, their 
clear depths unmoved and incurious. 

“T don’t understand—?” she prompt- 
ed as he paused. 

“Understand what a complete and 
hopeless fool a man can be,” he an- 
swered her with sudden bitterness, and 
allowed himself the luxury of slamming 
the heavy, respectable Pottle door. In- 
stantly he was ashamed, though the 
sting of her reluctance burrowed deeper 
as he tramped moodily along. 

“She don’t care,” he told himself; 
“she'll never care! If she—if she would 
love me—” He caught his breath, for 
at the word came that memory of 
Sophia, tenderly pallid, her lashes wet, 
her mouth smiling. 

Sylvi’ Kennedy, working late in her 
little back room, answered his peremp- 
tory tattoo on her window and made him 
welcome without question. He found 
himself steaming velvet, awkwardly and 
obediently, over a hot iron, while he lis- 
tened, almost gratefully, to her ceaseless 
chatter. They ate dry sandwiches and 
drank muddy cocoa together sociably at 
midnight,-and then she sent him away. 

“Which I wouldn’t do if I didn’t see 
you was all right again, Johnny,” she 
added with startling candor. ‘When- 
ever you feel th’ need of it, run in—I 
don’t care how late ’tis. I guess I’m too 
old to get myself talked about.” 

“Wh-what?” he stammered, clumsily. 
“What is it you—” 

“Shucks! Fiddlesticks! Good land 0’ 
love!’ sputtered Sylvi’, clashing plates, 
cups and saucers into a tottering pile. 
“Do you take me for a natural-born 
fool? I care a sight for you, Johnny, 
but I know you. Once, when you was a 
young one, your mother brought you in 


here with her, an’ when no one was 
lookin’ you stole a rhinestone buckle. 
We'd never known it if it hadn’t been 
for you plantin’ yourself right in front 
of us, with th’ very Old Harry shinin’ 
out of you—scairt an’ afraid, but tickled 
to death. I thought of it when you come 


in to-night—you looked jest so. An’ I 


—well, never mind, Johnny—but I’m 
glad you stopped here.” 

“Perhaps you can guess, then,” his 
tone threatened, ‘‘where I meant to go? 
You might as well speak it out!” 

“Yes, I guess I know, Johnny.” Syl- 
vi’s hands trembled, but her wizened, 
bepowdered face turned to him bravely. 
“I know, but you won’t do it—you re- 
member that she’s a ‘stranger in a 
strange land,’ don’t you, Johnny? You 
couldn’t go to her honorable, because 
there’s ’Lura. Even if you could, oil an’ 
water never yet mixed! All is—remem- 
ber she’s a good girl.” 

“T’ll remember. You’re a good wom- 
an,” said John huskily as he went out. 

Because he strove manfully to re- 
member, it was two weeks before he 
rapped on Sylvi’s window again. She 
babbled her harmless gossip, while she 
whipped “made-overs” into shape, fed 
and finally dismissed him, as before, 
with no reference to the reason for his 
coming; but on the seventh night there- 
after he was back to her window. She 
saw shame and appeal under the grim 
pallor of his face; his heavy, fair hair 
clung to his damp forehead and his 
breath came fast. She guessed the truth. 
He had gone past, this time, some dis- 
tance along the straight road that led to 
the outskirts, and then, almost out of 
sight of the light in her window, had 
turned and raced back. 

“Johnny,” she entreated, without 
preface, “why don’t you tell ’Lura?” 

His gray eyes met hers miserably for 
an instant, then he hid them with his 
hands. 

“T—can—not!” he dragged out, sick 
with scorn of himself. 
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“Well, well—keep your courage, 
Johnny! Why don’t you get married, 
then, and jest try to—”’ 

“She won’t do it, Sylvi’. I’ve asked 
her. She wants to wait till I have a 
larger practice—a decent income. You 
see, she doesn’t care; if she did she could 


hold me. As it is, there’s a very devil | 


tempting me. I—I mustn’t even talk 
about it!’ 

“But perhaps Sophia don’t care 
any—” Too late she saw her blunder. 
Doctor John flung up his head, the 
gleam she dreaded in his eyes. 

“Perhaps she doesn’t,” he said rap- 
idly. “Perhaps she ‘doesn’t care—for 
me; but, she can love and she can hate. 
‘I’ve seen her do both. She’d give— 
she’d give all—all a man could dream 
of or endure—I know that. And that’s 
what I want—to know. I want even her 
hate, for to be hated as she could hate 
would be living—do you understand? 
That’s what I’m starving for. To live! 
And if she—if she loved—” 

“Don’t—don’t talk so!” Sylvi’ com- 
manded. ‘Fight it—fight hard—” 

“Doctor! Doctor John!” The call 
brought them to their feet. In a moment 
it came again, and a bit of gravel struck 
the window pane with a thud and rattle. 
Doctor John sprang to the door and 
opened it. The light streamed down on 
Sophia’s upturned face. 

“Forgive—but could you come?” she 
smiled up at him, panting from her 
haste. “The Murch child—it is gone; 
but they will have you to come; and 
there was none to send but me. By luck 
I came here at last, and saw you through 
_ the glass. Will you come with me?” 

“Yes.” Doctor John’s voice sounded 
strained. “I will go with you.” 

The gleam and the fear and the dare- 
devil triumph were rioting in his face as 
he turned for his hat and looked at 
Sylvi. 

“There's no use fighting Fate, is 
there?” he asked, and laughed outright, * 
mirthlessly, as he ran down the steps. 
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Sylvi’ closed and locked the door, 
went back to the table and took up her 
neglected bonnet frame. 

“T hope I’ll be allowed to put some- 
thin’ new on this,” she said aloud, fret- 
fully. “I want to perk it up somehow. I 
want—Johnny! Oh, my Lord!” The 
cry broke shrilly and she clutched the 
frame to her thin bosom, rocking back 
and forth. “How could I stop him? 
What could I say when he faced me so? 
He looked like his father come to life! 
I saw his father look so an’ say jest them 
words once—once! His father—his 
father!” She threw her arms out on the 
littered table and dropped her head on 
them, sobbing, the young John and his 
danger forgotten beside this ghost of 
her one romance. 

To Doctor John there was neither 
thought of danger nor question of right 
or wrong remaining. The birthright of 
superstition, latent under his Puritan 
exterior, seized on the portent of So- 
phia’s timely coming and her call to 
him. Their very words had been sig- 
nificant. “Will you come with me?” she 
had asked. “Yes, I will go with you.” 
They sounded over and over to him as 
he walked beside her. “Will you come 
with me?” “Yes, I will go with you.” 
And Sophia, responding to his mood, 
kept on silently beside him, her free step 
swinging identically with his to the 
rhythm of the words. He repeated them 
mechanically, pausing with his hand on 
the knob of the sickroom door. 

“T will go with you.” Sophia looked 
up quickly at his tone. And suddenly 
there was no more need of words be- 
tween them. 

Very slowly he lifted his free hand to 
the black cloud of her hair, drawing his 
palm over her face, closing the white 
lids on the splendor of her eyes, hiding 
the temptation of her mouth with a lin- 
gering pressure, then wrenched his 
hand from her clinging lips and opened 
the door on the din of Mrs. Murch’s 
hysteria. 
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Outside again, after the hard hour, it 
was Sophia who spoke first. 

“T love you. I have love’ you all this 
time.” 

She understood his tremble and the 
grip that hurt her hand, and leaned her 
cheek happily on his rough-coated 
shoulder as they went; but that he 
should halt, still silent, on her threshold, 
’ while she waited just inside, was a thing 
she could not understand. 

“Will you not come in?” she asked 
him, softly. The warmth and soft dark- 
ness and the faint, sweet scent of her 
drying herbs crept about him in bewil- 
dering envelopment, and he could see 
the dim white of her face, lifted within 
reach of his lips. He lifted his hands, 
gripping the casement on either side, 
and stood firm, a blacker shape in the 
- black oblong of the doorway. 

“No,” he said laboredly. “I can’t. I 
thought I could—I wish I could—but I 
may not, Sophia.” 

“But I love you,” she mueiiared: her 


-hands clasping his rigid arms. ‘I love 
you—John.” 
“T—will—not!”” he defied her. ‘Not 


until I can come honorably. To-morrow, 
perhaps—but not now. I am not free to 
take your love, Sophia. I thought it 
wouldn’t matter, but it does. Don’t 
touch me—yet! Do you hear? Go in 
and light your lamp and let me see you 
safe. Sophia—!”’ ; 

“Kiss me once—just once? You will 
kiss me?” 

“No—no, I tell you. 
When I am free—to-morrow. . 
do you hear what I say?” 

She turned away, cowed, but he heard 
her catch her breath sobbingly as she 
fumbled on a shelf in the darkness. The 
match rasped, ignited, and the flame, as 
she sheltered it, centered on her white 
throat and grieved lips. It dwindled to 
a spark as the draft caught it, sputtered, 
and went out as the wick caught and the 
yellow blaze flared up. It showed Al- 
lura Pottle standing near the table, her 


I don’t dare! 
Sophia, 


hands pressed to her ashen cheeks, her 
tumbled hair a halo, her eyes fixed fear- 
fully on the door. 

Doctor John turned his head to dispel 
the vision. When he looked again she 
still stood watching him, her lips mov- 
ing without sound. 

“But you didn’t come in, John,” she 
found her quavering voice at last. “I 
was wrong in all but that—wrong and 
selfish and weak—but I knew you better 
than Sylvi’ after all. When she came to 
warn me, I told her that I knew—told 
her I would stake my life on you; and 
I’ve won! You didn’t come in, John— 
you didn’t come in!” 

“To-morrow, or the next day, or the 
next, I should have come in,” he an- . 
swered her, brutally. “I’m not worth 
believing in because of that, ’Lura—it’s 
only that I lacked courage, I think. But 
when you had set me free—” 

“But I shall not!” the words rang out. 
“When you asked it, I should have told 
you—told you, at last, that I love you, 
John. Oh, it’s because I didn’t dare— 
didn’t dare let you see, or even to tell 
myself, that it’s all gone wrong. I didn’t 
dare—I couldn’t! But I’ve learned. I’d 
have told you that night, a month ago, 
perhaps—but you asked me to marry 
you because you needed me. Needed me 
—needed to be tied to me, to be helped 
to be true. And I wanted to hear that 
you loved me, John. But I’ll come to 
you now, anyhow, any time, if you'll 
take me—take me—” 

“‘Lural”’ He took a step forward 
across the threshold to her. Sophia 
moved at that, with a cry of protest that 
went unheard. Then she fell back noise- 
lessly, step by step, into the shadow and 
stood watching. 

“if you will take me,” Allura plead- 
ed. Her arms were reached to him, her 
face tremulous, alive, her eyes black in 
their intensity and afire with pain. “I 
love you, John. I was jealous—I wanted 
you to withstand everything—give ev- 
erything; and now I know how wrong I 
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was—that I failed you when you came 
to me. But John, John—I’m changed 
now—can’t you see it? I’ll love you— 
love you and tell you so—I’ll work for 
you, Ill learn what you want, I’ll live 
for you, I’ll be more than any other 
woman could be to you—for I love you! 
And I can’t give you up—I can’t—I 
won’t—you shall not! John!” 

His arms opened for her at the cry, 
swept her close, as though he would hold 
her so forever—and then he remem- 
bered Sophia. 

He bent his head to Allura’s hair, 
blinded by hot shame. When he looked 
up at last his young face was aged by 
the two ineradicable lines, from mouth 
to chin, that are cut in the moment of 
self-revelation. 

“Sophia,” he began brokenly, “I will 
not try to say anything now. To-mor- 
row I—” His halting words ended in 
amazement eas she stepped into the full 
light. Her eyes met his in the sullen 
steadiness of that day of the eviction 
posse, her mouth drooped listlessly, her 
handsome black brows were level and 
indifferent. Sympathy and tranquil joy 
and tender, changing color had van- 
ished. She was the alien. 

“To-morrow,” he began once more, 
then bewilderment numbed him. “I— 
we—will go now,” he hazarded. She 
shrugged her shoulders slightly—inso- 
lently. 

Outside, in the light from the door, 
John took off his coat and laid it about 
Allura’s shoulders; then, holding her 
frail, exhausted figure close, went into 
the night. 

Sophia sat down, slowly, when they 
were out of sight. Outwardly the mask 


still held; but there remained the dead- 
ening of her awakened soul. Once her 
voice cut, agonized, through the still- 
ness ! 

“To-morrow! My ‘to-morrow’. God!” 
Then she battled in silence. 

Just before daybreak she kindled the 
fire, cooked her breakfast, and ate it with 
purposeful appetite. When the room 
was cleared and in order, she took from 
the unsteady dresser her old square of 
ticking, made a bundle of her belong- 
ings, chosen with Spartan restraint, 
added a parcel of food, and tied the 
whole compactly. From under a loos- 
ened hearthstone she brought forth her 
savings, secreting the bills in the braids 
of her hair, pinning it solidly. Her 
month’s rent, with a crude “deed of gift” 
to Sylvi’ Kennedy of all else she pos- 
sessed, she placed on the table. She 
moved so surely, so quickly and to such 
effect that the east was but faintly pink 
when she went out to the road to look 
about. 

There was no one in sight at that 
hour. She stood a moment, idle for the 
first time, and looked about at the things 
that had grown familiar—the little 
house, the strip of garden, the shadowy 
woods beyond, the straight road that led 
to the town. Her face was unmoved 
when she came back, lifted the bundle to 
the steps and locked the door on the out- 
side; but at the finality of that action 
something awoke in her as a smolder- 
ing spark glows suddenly into life. She 
turned the key, sent the door crashing 
open, leaped to the threshold, and 
bruised her lips against the casement 
where his hand had held. And she 
stood so till that last spark died. 


THE CROWN OF YEARS 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of “Rosalind at Red Gate,” etc. 


SHOULD like to be a poet long enough to write “A 

Ballade of All Old Ladies,” or a lyric in their honor 
turned with the grace of Colonel Lovelace and blithe with 
the spirit of Friar Herrick. I should like to inform it with 
their beautiful tender sympathy that is quick with tears 
but.readier with strength to help and save; and it should 
reflect, too, the noble patience, undismayed by time and 
distance, that makes a virtue of waiting—waiting in the 
long twilight with folded hands for the ships that never 
come! Men old and battle-scarred are celebrated in song 
and story; but who are they to be preferred over this 
serene sisterhood? Let the worn mothers of the world be 
throned by the fireside or placed at comfortable ease in 
the shadow of hollyhocks and old-fashioned roses in fa- 
miliar gardens; it matters little, for they are supreme in 
any company. Whoever would be gracious must serve 
them; whoever would be wise must sit at their feet and 
take counsel. Nor believe too readily that the increasing 
tide of years has quenched the fire in their souls; rather, 
it burns on with the steady flame of sanctuary lights. 
Lucky were he who could imprison in song those qualities 
that crown a woman’s years—voicing what is in the hearts 
of all of us as we watch those gracious angels going their 
quiet ways, tending their secret altars of memory with 
flowers and blessing them with tears. 
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HOW TO GET THERE, WHAT TO TAKE, AND WHAT YOU MUST DO 


TO MAKE YOUR BIG GAME HUNT 


A SUCCESS 


By J. O. CURWOOD 


Author of “The Twin Cities of Thunder Bay,” etc. 


@ Rea is a law, I believe, 
which declares that one may 

kill when faced by peril of 

hunger, as long as the 

“‘kill’’ is not human. This I 

offer in excuse of what hap- 
pened one day in August, which is not 
in the big-game season of Ontario, as 
every hunter knows. 

Like many another seeker in the wil- 
derness who has also told his story of 
misfortune, we had hoped to save our- 
selves a half-mile lug of our birch-bark 
and equipment by shooting a ‘“‘fool’s 
rapids.” Now “fool’s rapids,” in the 
parlance of the north, are rapids that 
should never be shot, at least never 
when a hundred good miles lies between 
you and any other provision than that 
_at your feet. Of course we lost our beans; 
we lost our bacon; we lost our flour. 

And on this August , 
morning, with the sun | 
just rising over the dew- 
drenched wilderness on 
either side of us, we were 
making time through the 
Canadian desolation with 
that peril of hunger at our 
backs, : Suddenly my In- 
dian guide directed our 
canoe, prow foremost, into 
a mass of brush and ver- 
dure with an unexpected- 
ness that nearly upset me, 
and, with that almost in- 
audible hiss of warning 
common to Indian hunts- 
men, he turned his face 
back to me, at the same 
time doubling himself for- 
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ward until his shoulders were scarcely 
above the gunwales of our birch. More 
thrilling than words,- his posture said, 
“Look—Shoot !” 

Not more than twenty yards ahead of 
us was a spectacle which is seldom the 
fortune of a hunter to see, unless he in- 
vades the wilderness in the mosquito 
and black fly days of August or early 
September. A huge cow moose, oblivi- 
ous of our presence, was contentedly 
breakfasting on lily pads. Near her 
were two calves. One was standing in- 
shore, knee deep in the water; the other 
had bravely followed its mother until it 
was compelled to stand on its hind legs, 
its forefeet supported by a mass of 
brushwood. We had approached thus 
near without causing alarm because just 
above us was a rapids, whose turmoil 
had drowned the sound of our paddles. 
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I had brought with me a single 
weapon, a heavy caliber revolver. My 
experience with it had been short; my 
guide, from frequent demonstrations he 
had given, I knew to be an expert, so I 
cautiously passed it down to him. The 
brave little fellow, shoulder high in the 
water, was the sacrifice. I have seldom 
felt a keener regret than when the 
mother, after fleeing ashore with her re- 
maining offspring, came out into the 
river again twenty rods below us and 
stood gazing fixedly at us for fully two 
minutes. I will not say she did this be- 
cause she missed the creature we were 
dragging out of the water, for fear that 
some ambitious “sportsman” who has 
hunted in private gardens will number 
me among the nature fakirs. Anyway, 
we had moose veal for breakfast, and 
for dinner and supper and breakfast 
after that, and it was good beyond the 
mere detail of description. 

This little tragedy occurred in the 
heart of what I believe to be the great- 
est moose country in the world—that 
country stretching northward from the 
shores of Superior through the Rainy 
River, Thunder Bay and Nipigon re- 
gions to Hudson Bay; but it is not of the 
wilderness wastes beyond these regions 
that I have to say, for there man has as 
yet scarce set his foot, but of those 
nearer ones that are possible to men who 
have no more than three weeks or a 
month to invest. This country begins at 
the back-yards of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. You may strike it by “deck- 
ing” for passage on a lumber hooker 
bound for the Nipigon River; you may 
swing northward to it from Duluth, or 
approach it from the east over five hun- 
dred miles of rail. And when the con- 
ductor calls out Mackenzie or McLean 
or Sprucewood, or Emo or Wabigoon, 
there may be expectancy in your eyes 
and fire in your blood, for “over there” 
is the “bush”; and your guide, whom 
you have arranged for ahead, and who 
meets you and your luggage, explains 
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that ‘over there” means so far as you 
may throw a stone, if you have a strong 
arm. Then he adds a little to the gen- 
eral excitement by stating, in a casual 
way, that “the west bound killed a bull 
moose just over the station a bit last 
night.” And he may speak with truth. 


COW-MOOSE AND CALVES, FEEDING 


That night the moon comes up big 
over the unbroken wilderness stretching 
on and on into No Man’s Land, as your 
Indian guide will call it; and if your 
blood runs right and there is the love 
of the wild in your heart you will not 
sleep much, as my own first night has 
taught me, but hour after hour you will 
look out and over that wilderness long- 
ingly, picturing to yourself all of the 
things that are happening there, and re- 
gretting a thousand times the smallness 
of the stale and dusty life you have left 
in the city behind you. 

But before burying yourself in these 
regions there are a few things you 
should know—matters outside of wood- 
craft and rifle skill, which will make 
your trip more interesting, and which, 
at the present, make of this wilderness 
the most interesting game country in the 
world. A few years ago in this part of 
the big-game paradise the wolf and the 
red deer were practically unknown. 
Sportsmen seldom encountered them, 
many Indians did not know what they 
were. To-day the country swarms with 
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them. The howl of the wolf has become 
a common sound of the wilderness; 
packs steal down in the cold nights of 
deep winter until they track the roads 
of settlements; in the hunger days of the 
deep snows they follow the trails of men. 

“They came from over there—the 


THE MONARCH YOU ARE HUNTING 


deer and the wolf,’ said my Indian 
guide. “Over there” in this instance 
means to the south and west. The wolf 
and the red deer are mysteries to them. 
Yesterday there was none—to-day there 
are thousands. Those who come into 
frequent contact with white men under- 
stand, but the sons of the forest deeper 
back believe it is a miracle of the Mani- 
tou, whose blessing has fallen upon 
them. Even the great hunters of these 
regions have not yet outgrown their as- 
tonishment—such hunters as “Captain” 
John Ross, who has trapped in the 
Thunder Bay and Rainy River regions 
all his life; Neil McDougall, the Port 
Arthur Indian agent; George Hodder, 
Fred Weighart, and John E. Newsome, 
men of the rifle who are known from 
one end to the other of this part of the 
Ontario wilderness. These men have 
gone back over the trail of the wolf and 
the red deer, have traced them to the 
border and over the line into Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

From these states, especially from 
Minnesota, the migratory thousands are 


moving into the wilds of Canada. 
Poorly enforced game laws, indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter at all seasons, have “put 
a flea into the red deer’s ear,” and he is 
hustling for a safer running ground in 
the fastnesses of Ontario. Each succeed- 
ing year finds the red deer more numer- 
ous, while hundreds of moose have 
joined also in the general exodus. 

And what would the wolf do without 
the red deer? 

Starve! 

That would be his story in a single 
word. So, like a Nemesis, he follows hot 
on the trail. 

This is a situation which hunters in 
the United States and even in eastern 
Canada know little about. It has not 
been advertised. .The sportsmen of the 
western Ontario wilderness are willing 
that the moose and the red deer of 
Minnesota should come across the border 
to them, and they are also entirely will- 
ing that the knowledge of it should re- 
main among themselves as much as pos- 
sible. I was let into the secret of their 
joy three years ago. Each year since 
then I have watched the increase of 
game in this sportsman’s paradise, and 
just before writing this article I took 
an August jaunt up into the Thunder 
Bay and Rainy River regions to see if 
another twelve months had changed the 
1906 situation. They had. Hunters 
were worked up to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. In a single day’s excursion 
outside the limits of Port Arthur I saw 
three moose; while I was there a Port 
Arthurian awoke one morning to see a 
red deer from his bed-room window. 
And Port Arthur, it is to be known, is a 
city of fifteen thousand people, with an- 
other fifteen thousand people at Fort 
William, only four miles away! 

In this country bears have become so 
numerous that many of the old hunters 
have ceased to class them as “game.” 
They talk of them much as people of 
Michigan, Indiana or Illinois might 
speak of woodchucks. 
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There are those in the Thunder Bay 
and Rainy River regions who are will- 
ing to swear that half of the bears that 
were in Minnesota two years ago are 
now in Ontario, between Lake of the 
Woods and Nipigon. Personally I am 
glad of it, for I am a firm defender of 
the rights of big game, and I know that 
in Ontario the moose and the deer, and 
the bear along with them, will come into 
their own. There one seldom encounters 
the ‘“‘game hog” as we know him in the 
states. Hunters, instead of evading the 
law, combine to uphold it. Even the 
bear, an outlaw who may be shot upon 
sight, is universally given a right to 
existence and seldom meets his end dur- 
ing hot weather. It is an open boast of 
the settlers and lumbermen in Minne- 
sota that they have venison all the year 
round. At the end of the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe and Northern Railway, I actually 
ran across a moose-hunting party in 
August! While at Sault Ste. Marie I 
found a guide who engaged to give me 
“good and safe’ hunting for five dol- 
lars a ‘lay, or twice the price of his serv- 
ices in the legitimate season. 


THE WILDERNESS 


I cite these facts to show one of the 
reasons why the Rainy River and Thun- 
der Bay districts of Ontario form the 
present sportsman’s paradise of North 
America, not even excepting the Tema- 
gami and Nipissing districts, or New 
Brunswick. So it behooves the Amer- 
ican hunter who turns his face to these 
wildernesses to “hunt fair,” first pur- 
chasing his fifty-dollar license, and then 
killing only as much game as the laws 
of Ontario allow him. 

It is good to remember, too, that hunt- 
ing in what I might call the ‘Moose 
Peninsula” of Ontario is considerably 
different from seeking game in even the 
wildest fastnesses of Minnesota or Mich- 
igan, although the thickest of the Minne- 
sota bush may be less than a hundred 
miles south. For this reason I will de- 
scribe a little of what I have learned 
from experience, and which may be of 
value to the American planning an ex- 
cursion into the Canadian moose coun- 
try. A glance at a map will show you 
what kind of a country. this is. It 
stretches from Lake of the Woods to 
Nipigon, and if you take an old hunter’s 
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IT IS THE COUNTRY THE GREAT CREATOR MADE FOR GAME, THE INDIANS SAY 
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word for it, “is filled with a million 
creeks and rivers and five million lakes.”’ 
That mere fact is sufficient to set your 
heart thrilling with anticipation. It is 
the country the Great Creator made for 
game, the Indians will tell you, and it 
looks it. And it is the “guide country.” 
That is one of the important facts I wish 
to emphasize. You may hunt in Mich- 
igan and Minnesota without a guide— 
but do not make the mistake of attempt- 
ing it in Rainy River and Thunder Bay, 
no matter how much experience you 
have had in the tamer deer country of 
the south. 

But where and how am I to get a 
guide? To what particular town or sta- 
tion shall I go? These, I know from 
experience, are the problems of a hunter 
about to go into a strange land. From 
Chicago and the central west one may 
go to Duluth and thence to Port Arthur 
and Fort William, where he will strike 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern railroads. Unless one is 
nearer to Winnipeg, from where he can 
travel eastward into the Rainy River 
district, I would advise the stranger to 
hit Port Arthur or Fort William as a 
“base.” It is easy to make arrangements 
here, both for guide and equipment. Or 
he can safely stop at any one of fifty 
stations along the railroads in the very 
heart of the big game country. Near 
Lake of the Woods it is a toss-up be- 
tween Emo, 
eastward, on the Canadian Northern, 
one may jump off at Bannin, Atotokin, 
Kawene, Windigo and a dozen other 
places; and along the entire length of 
the Canadian Pacific, running through 
the more northerly part of the region, 
are a score of towns and stations at al- 
most any one of which guides and equip- 
ment may be secured. For several hun- 
dred miles the Canadian Pacific carries 
one through an ideal game country, and 
westward from Fort William one may 
safely stop at Niblock, Shebandowan, 
Woonga, Butler or Wabigoon. But per- 


Stratton or Wabigoon; 


A PARTY OF TWOIS IDEAL , 


sonally, if I were going for the. first 
time into this country, I should stop at 
Port Arthur or Fort William. 

In the moose country I prefer the 
“one man hunt,” or, if not that, the “two 
man hunt.” In other words, the person 
who goes alone with his Indian guide 
stands a greater chance of killing his 
quota of game than do the individual 
members of a party. The party hunt is 
a very agreeable institution of the Mich- 
igan and Minnesota woods, but it has its 
disadvantages in a country where the 
monarch you are hunting—the moose— 
has ears so keen that on a quiet evening 
he can hear a splash of your paddle 
three-quarters of a mile away. If you 
are taking a ‘“‘one man hunt” every nerve 
in your body is keyed to a pitch of ex- 
pectancy and hope. If you are in a canoe 
your Indian sits astern, as mute as a 
stone; not a sound falls from his lips 
unless it is to call attention to signs of 
game. With your rifle in readiness you 
watch the edges of the wilderness you 
are slipping through; if there is a shot 
you get it, and you take it in your own 
way, without excitement or fear of criti- 
cism. If you have a good Indian, and I 
have seldom encountered a poor one in 
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THERE IS ALWAYS THE PROBLEM OF GETTING 
YOUR GAME OUT AFTER IT IS SHOT 


this region, you will return to civiliza- 
tion with all the law allows, while the 
results of a “two man hunt” in a birch 
will, in many instances, prove disap- 
pointing. But if you plan to spend most 
of your time in camp the situation is en- 
tirely different, and a party of two is 
ideal. In this case I would advise that 
each man hire a guide, for it is obvious 
that one Indian can not give satisfaction 
to two hunters, unless they take turns— 
day on and day off—in their hunting 
expeditions. As your guide will charge 
only two dollars or two dollars and fifty 
cents a day he will not prove very ex- 
pensive. 

Of course there is always the problem 
of getting your game out after it is shot. 
In the north woods of the United States, 
where one can get a team to carry him 
to almost any hunting spot over logging 
roads, this matter occasions no trouble, 
but it must be remembered that along 
the Forty-Ninth degree one gets into the 
virgin wilderness, impenetrable at times 
not only to horse and wagon but to man 
as well. The prospective hunter should 
not worry himself over this condition, 
however. His guide will help him settle 
the matter before they enter into the 
“bush.” In most places, as at Wabigoon 
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and the settlements on the Canadian Pa- 
cific beyond Port Arthur, one may ar- 
range for the services of a horse, and 
during the leisure hours of hunting days 
your guide will knock together a “drag,” 
or sort of sled, for which you will have 
to cut a way back out of the wilderness. 
But even this work of getting to the 
railroad with your game is exhilarating 
sport, and may prove the most enjoyable 
part of the trip. If your camp is to be 
up or down some waterway, matters are 
simplified at once, for your Indian will 
then get you back with your game if he 
has to build a raft to do it. 

I feel impelled to say a few words for 
the benefit of hunters who have never 
shot moose. Every sportsman knows 
that for the deer and bear of Michigan 
and Minnesota woods a rifle of compara- 
tively small caliber is used, and it is also 
a fact that the hunter going for the first 
time after moose nearly always thinks 
that he must take a small cannon with 
him. In many instances the tenderfoot 
moose hunter will arm himself with a 
rifle that will plow a hole as big as his 
fist from one end of a moose to the other, 
crushing bones and flesh in a ruinous 
and entirely unnecessary way. I know 
of one hunter who destroyed a magnifi- 
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BEHIND YOU IS WILDERNESS UPON WILDERNESS OF SPRUCE AND TAMARACK 


cent head because he used a gun of this 
description, and I know of another who 
spoiled two-thirds of a caribou by shoot- 
ing him lengthwise with the same sort 
of a weapon. Personally I use a thirty- 
five caliber autoloading Remington, 
which I believe is better than any 
heavier caliber I know of. My own gun 
does moose, caribou and bear work 
beautifully, has none of the reaction, or 
“kick,” of what I call the “dynamite 
guns,” and will kill game as far as one 
can easily see it, and without undue mu- 
tilation. 

But now all of your troubles, your 
plans, and your fears are at an end and 
you are in the “bush.” You find that 
this word so commonly used in the 
Canadian North is a misnomer. Around 
you is the wilderness that you have read 


about, and dreamed of, and longed for. 
Just behind you is your small tent, 
pitched with its face against a great 
rock that even now, as the sun goes 
down, reflects in the evening chill the 
heat and light of the newly-made camp 
fire. Over this fire your Indian is pre- 
paring supper. Beyond you, stretching 
in a shimmering, failing light until it is 
lost against its dense, black rims of bal- 
sam and spruce, is the lake; behind you, 
thrilling you in this first hush of night, 
is wilderness upon wilderness of spruce 
and tamarack. Cautiously you go down 
to the edge of the lake, and there in the 
recently frozen earth your blood thrills 
at the sight of great hoof-prints, and 
you steal back a little later, every nerve 
in you tingling, to tell your guide about 
them. 
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until an eighth of a mile 
away we saw an object 
shoot out on the snow- 
covered ice of our lake. 
Ten rods it came—fifteen 
—twenty—a red deer, rac- 
ing with death close be- 
hind; and by the time 
that twenty rods had been 
covered we could see 
black spots tumbling fast 
after. It was a thrilling 
sight and we stood mute, 
scarce breathing for fear 
of making a_ sound. 
They passed a score of 
rods abreast of us, and 
then my Indian whispered 
that the deer was near- 
ing exhaustion. I could 
see the wolves gaining— 
saw the poor creature 
ahead stumble as it 


‘‘Moose!’’ he says, and 
you two sit down there in 
the warmth and glow of 
your fire and eat your sup- 
per of bacon and_ beans 
and baked meat-cakes hot 
from a crackling stone, 
by all odds the happiest 
mortals in the whole 
wide world! And after 
it is done you settle back 
with your pipes, for the 
day’s jaunt to the camp- 
ing ground has been a 
long and a _ hard one, 
and your Indian tells 
you strange tales as the 
night grows deeper and 
blacker. Then, over the 
edge of the Canadian 
wilderness, you catch 
sight of the rim of the 
moon, and as it rises higher 
and higher your soul rises plunged up the bank of 
with it, and there falls, the lake, and then, and 
by mutual consent, a mys- VIRGIN WILDERNESS, IMPENETRA- not until then, did I 
terious and beautiful nA iS adenae remember that I held a 
silence, while your ears BUT TO MAN gun in my trembling 
are keyed to catch some i hands, 
sound of the wild life that ‘«They catch her,’’ said 
fills the desolation. my guide. ‘‘She come 

I will never forget an find water—swim—get 
incident of my own “‘first away. Nowater—all ice!’’ 
night.’’ An early snow We heard them cir- 
had fallen, cling around a 
and every quarter of a 
water-way was mile behind us. 
frozen. It was Then again they 
a clear, still headed for the 
night, bright lake. This time I 
with the luster gripped my rifle 
of a million and led in the direc- 
stars, For a quar- tion of the sound, 
ter of an hour my sympathy fired 
we had heard the to fever heat. Sudden- 


hunt-cry of a_ wolf SS Poet 4 ly the sounds ceased. My 
pack. Suddenly it +4 Indian touched my arm with 
turned in our direction. 


a grunting laugh, 
Nearer and nearer it came *‘She gone!’’ he chuckled. 
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STRENUOUS SPORTSMEN ABROAD—THE THIRD SALVINI~AN IMPERATIVE NATIONAL DUTY— ROOSE- 

VELT’S SHARE IN IT—LIGHT ON THE SERVANT PROBLEM—LOST: ELINOR GLYNN’S SENSE OF HUMOR— 

CHESTERTON ON ENCOURAGING NASCENT GREATNESS~—A NATIVE COMEDIAN—"CROSS-TALK” IN WIRE- 

LESS TELEGRAPHY—ARE AMERICAN EXPORTERS IGNORANT?—SOME MORALS FROM MARCUS ORDEYNE 
—KENTUCKY’S POLITICAL PRISONER 


Tee is a new word in the English 
language—safari. Its definition is a 
picnic de luxe, with big game shooting 
thrown in, and it was invented, devised or 
derived by one David Garrick Longworth, 
an American soldier of fortune. He is what 
we have come to call a “promoter,” and he is 
promoting a whole country, that of Uganda. 
Though he began life with the Barnum and 
Bailey circus, and has, in the course of his 
career, seen a grand opera company through 
South America, edited a paper in Egypt, 
been on the stage with Augustin Daly and 
performed various other Pcer Gyntish feats, 
he is now stationed at Nairobi, on the Ugan- 
da Railway, and is teaching British peers, 
American millionaires and others the pleas- 
ures of going on a safari. The game laws 
of this section indicate that there is ‘‘some- 
thing doing.” For two hundred and fifty 
dollars the traveler can obtain a license en- 
titling him to kill or capture—if he can— 
the following animals: 

Two lions, two elephants, two rhinocer- 
oses, two hippopotamuses, two zebras, two 
gemsboks, one eland, one sable hipotrages, 
one roan hipotrages, two kudus, two tapirs, 
two hartbeests, one bongo, two aard-varks, 
two cheetahs, two aard-wolves, two mara- 
bous, two egrets, ten antelopes of certain 
species and ten chevrotains! 

It is small wonder that enthusiastic hunts- 
men from England have established in the 
neighborhood of Nairobi magnificent farms 
and hunting estates, or that it is becoming a 
favorite venture for weary statesmen and 
vigorous pleasure-seekers to get them into 
this exciting corner of the British East Af- 
rican possessions, and go on a safari. The 
very word seems to hold a latent excitement 
in it, and David Garrick Longworth may 
be congratulated upon having devised a new 
word and systematized a sport. 


< I ‘HE third Salvini dawns upon the dra- 
matic horizon—Gustavo Salvini, grand- 
son of the great Tomaso. Harrison Grey 


Fiske, who is managing him, desired to cast 
him for a leading réle in one of his own pro- 
ductions, but the young actor felt some diffi- 
dence at appearing in English drama, his 
command of the tongue not yet being as- 
sured. He wishes, therefore, to appear at 
the head of an Italian company, and it is 
probable that this will be the result of the 
negotiations. Gustavo Salvini’s triumphs in 
his own country have been in the repertoire 
in which his father used to play, and it was 
in this series of plays that he made his South 
American tour. .It is said that he possesses 
that same indescribable charm—that quality 
of fatefulness and mystery—which made his 
grandfather and his talented father two of 
the most memorable actors’ who ever crossed 
the sea to play upon American boards. 


ite we as a nation are not sufficiently awak- 
ened to the dangers of exhausting our soil 
and’ other resources, it certainly will not be 
the fault of President Roosevelt and some of 
his aides. When his administration shall 
have passed into history, that which will re- 
dound most to his credit will be his messages 
and speeches favoring the reclamation of our 
waste lands, and his stanch support of his 
officers who have tried to carry out the meas- 
ures, preventive and remedial, relating to 
such matters. The preservation of our for- 
ests and the irrigation of western deserts 
have found in him a powerful and enthusi- 
astic champion, and he has lost no oppor- 
tunity to urge upon the people, upon civic 
bodies and upon legislatures, state and na- 
tional, the necessity for safeguarding against 
wanton waste every natural resource which 
will conserve our prosperity. 

In our vainglorious way we have always 
boasted that the supplies of coal, lumber, oil 
and iron ore in this country were inexhaust- 
ible. With royal prodigality we have gone 
on, generation after generation, wasting 
these things and laughing down every 
prophet who arose to warn us that such 
spendthrift policy would certainly énd in 
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calamity. Experts who plainly proved by 
arithmetic that present demands for timber 
could not continue to be supplied unless 
public and private efforts were bent to the 
replanting of denuded lands, were laughed 
out of court by cheap humor in the press 
and by the interested sophistries of trade 
journals. Sentiment was manufactured 
against the efforts of the Interior Depart- 
ment to enforce the forest laws, and senators 
and representatives forgot their oaths of 
office in their zeal to serve corporations 
which found their rapacity checked by the 
statutes. No forest district was ever re- 
served, no measure to protect public lands in 
the new irrigation sections ever passed with- 
out the malignant opposition of men who 
should have been the very ones to support 
and advocate them. 
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Mr. Roosevelt has again called attention 
to this extravagant waste in his speeches at 
Memphis and other points, during his west- 
ern trip, and his able head forester, Mr. 
Pinchot, makes an estimate, based upon sci- 
entific and practical investigation, that our 
forests are not good for more than thirty- 
three years, our soft coal supply for more 
than a century, and the anthracite for half 
that period. He calls attention to the vast 
tracts of land in all parts of the country 
made barren and useless by forest denuda- 
tion, and the effect of this timber-cutting 
upon climate and crops. South of Pennsyl- 
vania there are about three thousand square 
miles of land made waste by this act of the 
timber companies, with practically no effort 
at replacing for future generations what has 
been taken. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
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sota and the northwest Pacific states are now 
being made treeless at an alarming rate. 

Germane to the subject of curbing the 
Mississippi is Mr. Pinchot’s allusion to the 
wasting of the soil. For lack of preventive 
measures, that stream and its tributaries 
carry off every year four hundred million 
tons of the richest sort of sediment. 

These statements will no doubt be howled 
down as the prophesies of a Cassandra, but 
they are backed by incontrovertible facts, 
and the enormity of their significance is ap- 
parent to all who look to the welfare of suc- 
ceeding generations. and who are not content 
to satisfy present selfish wants. 


F, as was said in a recent number of this 
magazine, government tends more and 
more to express itself in terms of transporta- 


tion, then President Roosevelt must be con- 
ceded his place as a great statesman. His 
vigorous attack of the railway problem is 
now followed up by an issue equally great— 
the question of waterways. The canal and 
the river is the great regulator of freights. 
The world is beginning to build canals— 
longer, deeper and better canals. The old 
ditches on which little barge-loads went for- 
ward by the mule on the tow-path are not 
for the new era; but we shall have great 
artificial rivers, on which deep-laden vessels, 
each carrying trainloads of freight, will go 
forward by steam or electricity. Tripling 
the size of boats will cut the cost of freights 
in three. The portages of the continent must 
be cut by canals, and the waterways must be 
deepened, canalized, and made to do the 
work of taking from the railways the slow, 
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heavy, bulky, crude freights which make for 
car shortages, industrial paralysis and costly 
production. The waterways will not drive 
out of business any railway. They will en- 
able the railways to do the sort of business 
which is most profitable. There are many 
commodities which are as uneconomical to 
carry by railways as it would be to transport 
mail by airship or pony express. Our com- 
petitors in the world’s trade are using their 
waterways in their efforts to excel us in 
cheap production. As water transportation 
is from five to fifteen times as cheap as rail- 
way carriage, this must be a great advantage 
to them. And yet we have the finest natural 
waterway system in the world. The Missis- 
sippi, most of the time, has water enough for 
the deepest-laden vessels. If Germany had 
the chance we have, her warships would find 
free passage from gulf to lakes as soon as 
energy and skill could make the channel, 
and her merchants would load cargoes in the 


heart of the continent for all the world. 


Canada will soon have deep-water ship pas- 
sage from the lakes to Montreal and out to 
sea. Are we willing to let our friends of the 
north command the only way for cargoes 
out—and for navies in? Roosevelt shows 
constructive statesmanship in his champion- 
ship of waterways. 

**T WAS very proud of my wife,” said a 
gentleman the other day, “when she 
refused to take an apartment that would 
have been immensely convenient for both of 
us, because the servant’s room was small, 
dark and disagreeable. She said we would 
stay where we are, though that means that 
I have farther to go to my business, and that 
the children have a little longer walk to 
school, and the living room is less attractive 
than in the rejected apartment.” 

“Well,” said the lady who had made this 
disinterested choice, ‘Hannah is a good girl, 
and one with nice instincts. She likes to keep 
herself dainty, and to busy herself about 
pleasant things in the afternoon, in her rest 
time. I feel I must have a pleasant window 
for her to sit by while she is reading and 
resting or sewing. It seems as if the very 
least I could do was to make her comfort- 
able and to surround her with sanitary and 
pleasant conditions. I know, of course, that 
good resolutions and reasonable concessions 
will not meet the servant problem. I don’t 
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know how it is going to be met, but I see on 
every hand evidences that the situation is 
becoming acute. There is no use in scolding 
about it. The thing is to devise some way 
out of the difficulty. Some say it will be a 
return to simpler living, and that every 
woman will have to do the greater part of 
her own work, depending merely upon help 
hired for the day. I have a number of 
friends who are so worn out with the strug- 
gle that they have gone to Europe, with no 
thought of returning. But I do not want to 
run away from the difficulty. I would like to 
face it and to have my part in making an 
adjustment right here in my own town, be- 
tween the mistress and her employé. My 
own idea is that the two greatest causes of 
dissatisfaction among the domestics is, first, 
the long day, and second, the loneliness. 
Now, my maid gets up at six. She is on duty 
until half past nine. That is fifteen hours 
and a half. I mitigate this by letting her 
lave a part of each afternoon for rest, and 
Thursday and Sunday afternoons free. But 
even with these concessions, and notwith- 
standing the fact that I make a point of see- 
ing that she has the magazines and the news- 
papers when we have finished with them, } 
still feel that her life is too alien, too much 
apart, too lonely and demanding. I would 
like to see each apartment building provided 
with a good amusement hall or living room 
for the servants—some large, cheerful gen- 
eral room where they could gather evenings 
and have music or games. The only service 
a maid has to perform in the evening, usu- 
ally, is to answer the door, and if a bell 
register were placed in this general room 
she would still be able to perform that duty. 
However, I am old-fashioned, and I think 
the mistress could wait on her own door, at 
least on such evenings as she was not expect- 
ing invited guests. Then—since girls of the 
sort who help us in our homes need guidance 
just as much as our own daughters—I would 
have the lights in this amusement room put 
out at ten or half after, and every one in bed, 
ready for the work of the next day. I know 
some mistresses would object that this min- 
gling of the servants would mean gossiping 
and all that; but that, I take it, is something 
beyond our right to interfere with. We also 
make the mistake of gossiping, but that does 
not debar us from having further oppor- 
tunity to do the same thing. Now, this is 
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only one of the many theories I have on this 
subject, but I feel, in saying that house serv- 
ants have too long a day, I hit at the very 
core of their discontent.” 


OST, somewhere between ‘‘The Visits of 

Elizabeth” and ‘“Ihree Weeks,” a sense 
of humor. The finder will please return to 
Elinor Glynn. We do not presume to offer 
a reward, because Mrs. Glynh seems to be 
unconscious of her loss, and might not know 
what to do with the article if she got it back. 
Not so very long ago an absent-minded 
young man was hurrying along Twenty-third 
street, New York, with a crook-handle um- 
brella safely hooked over his left forearm. 
Hearing a timid “Excuse me,” and feeling 
the touch of a detaining hand, he turned to 
find a young lady holding a dilapidated um- 
brella toward him and saying, “I think this 
is yours, sir.” ‘Thank you,” he replied con- 
fidently, “but I have mine here,’’ and he 
touched his left arm to reassure himself. She 
was embarrassed, but persistent. “I saw you 
drop it,’ she said. So to convince her he 
held out his arm and showed her—a shep- 
herd’s croox handle, and nothing more. It 
was now his turn to be embarrassed. But 
he thanked her, reunited handle and um- 
brella, and, to prevent a recurrence of the 
absurdity carried the thing by the middle the 
rest of his way. When he reached home he 
had an umbrella and no handle. Something 
of this kind seems to have happened to E]l- 
inor Glynn. Mrs. Glynn began life, so far 
as the reading public is concerned, as a high- 
ly moral little immoralist. She turned the 
light of a twinkling and hoydenish humor 
upon the naturalness of nature, the useless- 
ness of some conventions, and the unwhole- 
someness of all hypocrisy. Of course, the 
unnaturals, the conventionals and the hypo- 
crites hastened to tell her what they thought 
of her. And so, driven to taking herself se- 
riously, and convinced by a consciousness of 
injustice that her mission was to interpret 
life with a large I., she has turned into a 
highly immoral and self-complacent little 
moralist, which is about the most uninterest- 
ing and reprehensible thing she could have 
turned into. Mrs. Glynn herself informs us 
that “Three Weeks” is a deep study of a 
noble woman who was beyond the ordinary 
laws of morality. As a matter of fact, it is 
a hifalutin attempt to make the fig of senti- 
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mentality grow upon the thistle of license. 
So much for an umbrella without a handle, 
and an imagination without a sense of humor. 


ie may be said by the more austere critics 
that Mr. Chesterton’s book on Charles 
“Dickens fails to arrive at any definite point, 
but if this is the case it is because Mr. Ches- 
terton has so many ideas that he is constantly 
interrupting himself with them. Any debat- 
ing society—if such things still exist—that 
wishes to gather suggestions for an unlimited 
series of verbal contests will find material of 
infinite variety in this volume. Almost every 
paragraph stirs one to applause or violent 
dissent. Any one suffering from poor circu- 
lation will do well to peruse—if so quiet a 
word may be employed—this book, and he 
will find himself aroused to sudden fervors 
of dissent and agreement. One gets no fur- 
ther than the portals of the book before he 
is confronted with the theory that a nation 
itself is responsible for the mediocrity or 
genius of its men. ; 

“The spirit of the early century,” observes 
Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘produced great men, be- 
cause it believed that men were great. It 
made strong men by encouraging weak men. 
Its education, its public habits, its rhetoric, 
were all addressed toward encouraging the 
greatness in everybody. And by encouraging 
the greatness in everybody it naturally en- 
couraged superlative greatness in some. Su- 
periority came out of the high rapture of 
equality. It is precisely in this sort of pas- 
sionate unconsciousness and bewildering 
community of thought that men do become 
more than themselves. No man by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature; but 
a man may add many cubits to his stature by 
not taking thought. The best men of the 
(French) Revolution were simply common 
men at their best. That is why our age can 
never understand Napoleon. Because he was 
something great and triumphant, we suppose 
that he must have been something extraordi- 
nary, something inhuman. Some say he was 
the devil; some say he was superhuman. 
Was he a very, very bad man? Was he a 
good man with some greater moral code? 
We strive in vain to invent the mysteries be- 
hind that immortal mask of brass. The mod- 
ern world, with all its subtleness, will never 
guess his strange secret: for his strange se- 
cret was that he was like most people.” 


Photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 


The Princess Marie Bonaparte, daughter of Prince Roland Bonaparte, sixth in line 
from Lucien Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon 


By Mr. William Cleburne Swanson of Alabama, the possessor of this portrait, believed to be the only one owned in this country, 
Tue Reavex has courteously been given the right of publicatioa 
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R. W. J. Crane is one of the most 
genial and homely of our native come- 
dians. He does not, as some have thought 
he would, take the place of the late Mr. 
Jefferson, however. In some ways, in tem- 


perament and physique especially, he is not | 


fitted to such réles as the latter made his 
own. For this reason he has never been fur- 
nished with a “life part” like Bob Acres or 
Rip. On the other hand, the public has had 
the advantage of seeing him in many roles, 
some of them lasting for several years, and 
in all he has given great delight. In the 
scale of dramatic art he is below the place 
occupied by Jefferson, and critics put him in 
style and versatility more on the level of 
such comedians of the past as Buckstone and 
Toole, in England, and Burton and Flor- 
ence, in America. The parts he played in 
“David Harum” and “The Henrietta,” to go 
no further back, were admirably fitted for 
his art. He has the unctuous humor popu- 
larly associated with bourgeois comedy, and 
it is in such homely middle-class parts that 
he excels. 

He has found happily another agreeable 
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role in George Ade’s delightful comedy, 
“Father and the Boys,” which has recently 
been produced and most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
we now have a number of native playwrights 
capable of producing plays of sterling worth 
for our chief actors. The American stage, in 
spite of forebodings, has at present brighter 
prospects in actors and their plays than for 
many years. 


VAP TREE ESS telegraphy has been so long 
coming that we are prone to doubt 
whether it has arrived. It has had to creep 
before it could walk; but the creeping has 
been so protracted! Logically, the stocks of 
the telegraph companies should have broken 
wildly when Marconi at last announced the 
opening of his stations for commercial mes- 
sages across the Atlantic. Nothing of the 
sort has taken place, however. Nothing is so 
timid as a million dollars, and there are sev- 
eral millions invested in submarine cables 
which really successful wireless telegraphy 
would render junk. The inference from the 
situation is that the cable people do not be- 
lieve that the successful wireless has 
really come. Several things lead the 
layman to be doubtful. The wireless 
instruments of the United States at 
Washington were put to all sorts of 
annoyance recently because a school- 
boy had rigged up a sending station 
of his own and was injecting into the 
grave messages of the officers his own 
rather disrespectful observations. It 
was fun for the school-boy, but bad 
for the officers—and for the prospects 
of wireless telegraphy. Marconi must 
have some system of tuning, one 
would say, which will enable him, 
theoretically at least, to send his mes- 
sages free from the effects of other 
flying Hertzian waves. If he has not, 
his system will break down just in 
proportion to its success; for the 
more messages there are the more in- 
terference there must be. If he 
has, why are the cable companies so 
calm? Time will tell, of course. 
Everybody wishes the plucky Italian 
savant well—and would feel surer of 
having his good wishes come to frui- 
tion if the various wireless stations 
were not in the habit of picking up 
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messages so frequently which have 
been meant for some one else. In 
telephone parlance, the wireless will 
be a success if Marconi can get rid of 
the “cross-talk.” 


UR American manufacturers 

have been accused of obstinacy 
and lack of adaptability in the matter 
of humoring and coddling the for- 
eign trade in such matters as pack- 
ing, tins, and the like. The Germans 
study to please the foreigner down to 
the driving of the nails in the cases. 
Have they any other points of superi- 
ority over us? Robert Kennedy 
Duncan, who is professor of indus- 
trial chemistry at the University of 
Kansas, and a big new man in the 
world of scientific teaching, says in 
his “The Chemistry of Commerce” 
that the European manufacturer, and 
especially the German, knows more 
than we do, and does things in a more 
scientific way. We have the counting 
room phase of the business well in 
hand, and in most trades our ma- 
chines are as good as the world can 
show, but our plants are run by 
“practical” men who have come up 
from the bench or forge or sample- 
case, and who have been wont to 
despise the student. But this is the 
day of the student. The student is the man 
who lets loose mysterious agencies for util- 
izing waste. There is a corporation on the 
Rhine which has spent millions on labora- 
tory work in the effort to “make” indigo 
(instead of growing it), and is driving the 
indigo-growers out of business—much such 
a thing as if some one should discover 
a way of “making” tobacco leaves or hemp 
fiber. These people do make silk fiber. 
The great sulphuric acid industry is threat- 
ened by this German syndicate of brains and 
cash. A Norwegian firm is making nitric 
acid direct from the atmosphere at a cost 
thirty per cent. less than Chili saltpeter, and 
holding out hope that the fertility of the 
earth is to be maintained. Professor Frank, 
of Charlottenberg, had an idea that nitrogen 
might be fixed for commercial purposes 
through some carbide process ; he found in a 
great German firm the help the lone student 
could not fail to need. Great profits came 
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out of it. The German student who develops 
a new thing in commercial chemistry finds 
bankers and captains of industry ready to 
make a partner of him. Professor Duncan 
finds in this partnership of investigators and 
capitalists the secret of German success. Are 
our manufacturers so ignorant and benight- 
ed? If so, why? Perhaps Duncan is right 
when he says that the great manufacturing 
trusts are copying German methods, and that 
many a small manufacturer is finding him- 
self pressed to the wall by superior knowl- 
edge of things of which it does not pay the 
trust to tell. If so, the small manufacturer 
is to blame. There is no tariff on knowledge. 
Let the American manufacturer realize that 
the day has arrived when no really practical 
man will be without that knowledge of the 
substances and processes with which he deals 
that is only to be obtained from specialists 
freed from the details of business—from 
students and investigators. 


MINNIE DUPREE IN THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY “THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY” 


This highly original fantasy, by Beulah M. Dix and E. G. Sutherland, represents the heroine of A. D. 1903 reborn in 
the heroine of A. D. 1603 


F W. J. Locke had been wholly success- 

ful in visualizing for theater-lovers the 
delightful and astounding characters of his 
novel, ‘The Morals of Marcus,” he would 
have accomplished a well-nigh impossible 
task. The book is almost too good to be 
true; for which reason its dramatization 
were boundlessly beyond human hope. To 
be persuaded, while under the spell of the 
printed page, that Carlotta could have been 
abducted by prosaic Harry Robinson and 
left in London, virgin in spite of her beauty, 
for Sir Marcus Ordeyne to pick up and 
adore, requires an abandonment to the power 
of woven words such as only Locke the nov- 
elist can impel. Locke the playwright, in his 
carefully constructed comedy of manners, 
fails inevitably to do the trick. None the less. 
that is an interesting and, in spots, allur- 
ing piece, which, based on the novel, was 
given its first American production at the 
Park Theater, Boston, in October, with 
Marie Doro in the part of Carlotta. Even 


though the play is much less fascinating and 
nothing like so convincing as the novel, it is 
a well-constructed bit of dramatic writing, 
and deals with several characters of unusual 
human interest. But in spite of the fact that 
Carlotta was ordained by managerial fiat to 
be the star of the piece, and hence the center 
of all situations, it is because of Sir Marcus 
that the play is what it is, just as in the book 
we are interested in Car/otta chiefly because 
of her reaction upon her benefactor. Mr. 
Locke’s friends like to hint that his traits 
and aspect suggest a little those of the imag- 
inary Ordeyne. Tall and fair of person, the 
author has, like his hero, the air of a quiet, 
gentle observer of life. Like Sir A/arcus, too, 
Mr. Locke knows and loves his immoral 
Renaissance. He is most at home in his little 
study with a distant view of the Harrow 
hills, browsing in leisure hours among the 
learned tomes which reflect the intimate life 
of such forgotten folk as the ‘‘Uscoques.” 
But he knows his London, as well as medi- 


OUR OWN 


eval Italy, and it is because of this fact, 
cniefly, that the present play, with Aubrey 
Smith, the accomplished English actor, in 
the part of Sir Marcus, will be enjoyed 
everywhere by cultivated audiences. Marie 
Doro is charmingly winsome as she dances 
through the play, even though she does not 
impersonate with utter satisfaction the. elf- 
like damsel from Hamid’s harem. Surely it 
is not her fault that the people in, front per- 
sist in declaring Carlotta as mythical as the 
immortal ‘Mrs. Harris,” delightful Mr. 
Locke to the contrary notwithstanding. 


HE eyes of the nation are again upon 

Kentucky. In the recent election it went 
Republican by a heavy majority, and this 
“calls for more talk.” Seven years ago it 
went Republican also, and in the bitter strug- 
gle which followed the election returns Sen- 
ator Goebel was murdered, his Democratic 
confréres assumed government of the state, 
and the Republican leaders were harassed, 
hunted, exiled and imprisoned. One hun- 


CALEB POWERS 


dred thousand dollars was appropriated to 
find the assassin. The money was used, but 
the man who fired the shot has never been 
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apprehended. Caleb Powers, elected secre- 
tary of state by the vote of the people, was 
arrested and thrown into prison on the vague 
charge of ‘complicity in the murder of 
Goebel.”” Mr. Powers was sixty-seven miles 
away from Frankfort when the shot .was 
fired. Caleb Powers terms himself “the 
American Dreyfus.” He has been tried three 
times. He has been sentenced twice to im- 
prisonment for life, and once to be hanged. 
The juries which returned these verdicts 
were made up of Goebel Democrats, and the 
judge who presided in each instance was a 
Goebel judge. Each of the verdicts above 
mentioned has been reversed by the higher 
court. A fourth trial is now in progress at 
Georgetown. When a judge was to be chosen 
for this fourth trial Mr. Powers submitted 
to Governor Beckham the names of twenty- 
five Democratic circuit judges, any one of 
whom would have been acceptable to him to 
try his case. The governor rejected them all 
and named his own judge. 

Mr. Powers has been interviewed since the 
election, but has little to say beyond what he 
has always said. He maintains that he is not 
only innocent, but that he knows nothing 
whatever concerning the murder of Senator 
Goebel. He does not want a pardon, and he 
will not ask far one when Governor-elect 
Willson takes his seat. He holds that he has 
done no wrong, and therefore there is noth- 
ing to be pardoned. What he demands is a 
fair trial. Given this, he believes that he will 
eventually secure acquittal. 


THE LITTLE BOY FOOLS 
SANTA CLAUS 


By S. M. TALBOT 


Dear Santy: I’m the little boy 
At number five six four, 
In front you’ll see my black bull pup— 
The name is on the door. 
Please bring me loads an’ loads o’ things, 
When Chris’mas comes this year, 
*Cause I have had the measles and 
A risin’ in my ear. 


An’ Santy, if you’ll be so good, 
Bring toys enough fer two, 

“Cause I am twins, dear Santy Claus, 
An’ less ’an ’at won't do. 

But don’t bring more ’an one alike, 
Fer we kin swap, you see— 

An ’mark ’em “Billy”—I will ’vide 
Ez fair ez fair kin be. 


HENDRICK, THE EASY 
MARK 


Hon. John K. Hendrick, a former mem- 
ber of congress from the First Kentucky 
District, and at present the Democratic nom- 
inee for attorney-general of Kentucky, has a 
Teputation for kind-heartedness which ex- 
tends all over the state. 

In speaking of him a few days ago a 
friend said: “When Colonel Hendrick is 
elected attorney-general and reaches Frank- 
fort, he will prove an easy mark for the 
horde of beggars and blood-suckers who in- 
fest this city, as they do all small capital 
cities.” 

“Why.” said a friend standing near, ‘“‘is 
Colonel Hendrick so easy as all that?” 

“Easy, did you say? Why, I should say so. 
T once saw him loan a man money to pay the 
expenses of taking the bankrupt law.” 


SPATIX” 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


I’m “Fatty.” When the kids play ball 
They none of ’em want me at all. 
They choose up sides, to try and win, 
And at the last, why, I’m thrown in 
Jest as a sort of extra, see? 

We'll give you Fatty,” they cry. Gee! 
I can’t play even two-old-cat, 
Somehow, they think, becuz I’m fat. 


The other kids can climb and run 

And always have a lot of fun. 

But I’m “Jumbo,” and ‘“Barnum’s pet!” 
And when I exercise I sweat. 

I float, but I’m no good at dives. 

In summer time I have the hives. 

You can’t have nothin’ worse ’n that! 
Oh, darn it, wish I wasn’t fat! 


I dunno why it is I’m so. 

Pa says I’m like my uncle Joe 
Who died. Ma says that all Aer kin 
Is noted for their bein’ thin!’ 

Why is it, then? For I can’t see 
Why all this fatness picked on me. 
I don’t see where’s the tit for tat 
About it, makin’ me so fat. 


The girls don’t like me more ’n boys, 
Becuz I puff and make a noise. 
There’s only one—that Susie Kerr— 
And she's fat, so / don’t like her. 
When I grow up I’ll be worse still, 
They say. Do you suppose I will? 

I won’t know where my feet are at! 
It’s awful, darn it, bein’ fat. 


“Why do they have a banking business 
connected with that large department store?” 

“They put the money out at interest while 
the customers wait for change.” 


Drawing by Ethel Franklin Ketts 
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THE RAGGEDY MAN 


By James Whitcomb Riley 
The Raggedy Man’s so good and kind 


An’ ist rared up an’ squealed an’ run 
He'll be our “horsey,” an’ “haw” an’ mind Purt-nigh away !—an’ it’s all in fun!— 
Ever'thing ’at you make him do— Nen he skeered agin at a’ old tin can... 
An’ won't run off—'less you want him to! Whoa! y’old runaway Raggedy Man! 
I drived him wunst ’way down our lane Raggedy! Raggedy! 
An’ he got skeered, when it ‘menced to rain, 


Raggedy Man! 
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INLAND WATERWAYS 
By HERBERT QUICK 


Author of “‘The Broken Lance,” ‘Hoke Smith of Georgia,” etc. 


_ To the § the ocean to a hundred inland cities by making navigable our natural water- 
ways and by building great ship canals—this, in a word, ts the stupendous enterprise to 
the furtherance of which The Reader devotes itself. All this ts not a distant dream, but 
an enterprise possible to-morrow, a task devolving to-day upon our eighty millions. The 
need for water transportation through the heart of the continent, tf we are to hold our 
commercial position and maintain peace by preparedness for war; the effects of suck 
transportation on the railroads; its tremendous saving to all classes of people; where 
and how to build the canals and deepen the channels; the generation of water power ; 
the elimination of damage by flood; and the whole vast scheme of conserving our natural 
resources—these are features of the great undertaking which engage Mr. Quick's atten- 
tion tn the series beginning in this number. We believe that this graphic presentment 
of facts, this detailed record of what ts posstble and feasible, this unexaggerated pre- 
diction of what may be won for the nation, will create so strong a sentiment for water 
highways to the'sea that the people of the United States will give their immediate and 
enthustastic support to the splendid projects of the Government.—The Editor. 


I. THE GRAND STRATEGY OF TRADE 


ONFERENCES and congresses premacy in carrying to all the earth 


may cry ‘‘Peace! Peace!” and phi- 
lanthropy may endow movements for 
turning the future into one long Christ- 
mas eve of good will, but as a matter of 
hard fact there is no peace. War is 
wonian, if not eternal. It used to be 
prosecuted by good dry knock of fist or 
rake of claw; then by knife or spear; and 
through lethal gradations it evolved to 
thirteen-inch guns, armored trains, barb- 
wire entanglements and the Red Cross. 
To-morrow it may be disarmament; but 
in any case war will go on. Strong peo- 
ples will still hold weak peoples in sub- 
jection, if not by arms and armor, then 
by the arts of trade. Wars of nations 
will give place to competition for su- 


things to feed, shelter and clothe man- 
kind—the warfare of the future. Nay, 
it is the warfare of to-day. The very 
navies which so tax the nations are said 
to be necessities of commerce; but in the 
last analysis the victors must be the peo- 
ple with the most productive soil, the 
greatest national energy, the best system 
of industrial education, the deepest and 
safest harbors, the best and cheapest 
transportation, and the wisest conserva- 
tion of natural resources. As Bacon 
said: “There be three things which make 
a nation great and prosperous: a fertile 
soil, busy workshops, and easy convey- 
ance for men and commodities from one 
place to another.” 
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We are a nation very well affected 
toward our own good qualities, and apt 
to make mention of them at times; and 
most Americans are secretly loath to ad- 
mit that any other nation can beat us at 
anything. There is no reason why we 
should admit it—except that at many 
things other nations do beat us. The Ger- 
mans are out to take the manufacturing 
headship of the world. Their manufac- 
turers lead us all in the application of 
science—especially engineering science 
—to production. In England, in Aus- 
tria, in the Scandinavian countries, in 
Italy, much more than here, chemists 
and savants are working in double har- 
ness with men of capital—and their syn- 
thetic indigo, artificial nitrates, ““worm- 
less” silk, and the like, are revolutioniz- 
ing whole industries and threatening 
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“THE GERMAN POLICY SEEMS TO BE TO MAKE A HIGHWAY OF EVERY STREAM THAT HAS 
WATER ENOUGH TO FILL A CANAL” 


(The ship-canal connecting the Baltic Sea and the North Sea. Looking east toward its terminus at Kiel, Germany) 


others. They are threatening ours. But 
doubtless we shall belatedly wake, one of 
these days, and learn our various busi- 
nesses as our competitors are learning 
them. We have Bacon’s fertile soil; we 
have the busy workshops; but whether 
we can make the most of the one and 
keep the other busy must in large meas- 
ure depend on our answer to the third 
requirement, the ‘‘easy conveyance for 
men and commodities from one place to 
another.” 

For transportation is production. We 
have not actually finished the produc- 
tion of anything until we have placed it 
in the hands of the consumer. The pro- 
duction of rubber, for instance, is not 
finished with the coming in from the 
forest of the negro peon with his load, 
but only when the tire is fitted to the 


wheel or the head to the pencil. Trans- 
portation is a part of production and a 
charge upon it. Like taxes, it mingles 
with the cost of goods in every step of 
their making, from the forest and mine 
to the retailer's counter. That is why 
easy conveyance from place to place 
tends to make a nation great and pros- 
perous and powerful. And that is why 
the intelligent American now begins to 
think and act and legislate and plan 
more and more with reference to trans- 
portation. 

The air just now is full of the unpre- 
cipitated vapor of transportation mat- 
ters. The relations of the people to the 
railways have filled more printed space 
in the past three years than has any 
other subject. They bid fair to engross 
our thoughts for a long time in the fu- 
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China’s great population is largely made possible by a system of cheap internal traffic. So wonderful is the system of 
shallow canals that almost every town can ship by water to the sea 


ture. And now arises the related topic 
of waterways and waterway improve- 
ments. 

We are actually digging an isthmian 
canal. This great work we shall carry 
forward, or incur national disgrace and 
stultification. But the canal idea seems 
fruitful, and breeds other canal and 
waterway ideas. The president has ap- 
pointed the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion. He has gone down the Mississippi, 
and revived the project of a channel 
from the Gulf to the Lakes. Atlanta, 
Pittsburg, Kansas City, the people of the 
Atlantic and Gulf cities—all set up the 
cry for more waterways and deeper ones. 
That we are entering upon an era of 
such improvement seems certain. The 
present congress will be asked to do more 
for canals and rivers than has any in the 
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history of the nation. It is important, 
therefore, to know just how much of this 
is a temporary craze, incited by car- 
shortages and anti-railway sentiment, 
and how much is justified by sense and 
experience. In the language of the street, 


THE BIRMINGHAM (ENGLAND) CANAL AT 
NEWTON CUT 


what is there to this waterways matter? 
Transportation agencies are mere tools of 
production. Aren’t our present tools as 
good as we need? 

What are our competitors doing in 
this matter of inland waterways? 

They are doing a great deal. Indus- 
trially and commercially our competitors 
are Great Britain, Germany, France, the 
Low Countries, Austria-Hungary, Nor- 
way and Japan, and Canada. Japan and 
Norway may be left out of this discus- 
sion, as their coasts are by nature an al- 
most unbroken succession of waterway 
terminals, and the sea flows everywhere 
into the heart of the land. Canada, for 
very special reasons, deserves separate 
consideration. What are the others do- 
ing as moves in the game? 

Canal-building is one of the oldest of 
engineering arts, but outside of China 
the canals of commerce are principally 
modern. England and France dug fe- 
verishly a hundred years or so ago; and 
so did we. We made four thousand miles 
of canals, of which we still use about 
half, and then we went railway mad, and 
left our waterways to ruin and neglect. 
But while we have been doing this 
France has quadrupled her internal wa- 
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terway mileage. Since 1814 she has 
spent seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars for harbors and waterways, seven 
hundred million dollars for railways, and 
six hundred million dollars for wagon 
roads. A tidy sum to be expended for 
transportation in a country no larger 
than Texas, and it makes our five hun- 
dred million dollars (which is about 
what the United States has spent on riv- 
ers and harbors during our whole his- 
tory) look rather small. France is now 
preparing to lay out one hundred million 
dollars more. 

Ten years ago Belgium, with an area 
less than that of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, had one thousand two hundred 
and forty-two miles of internal water- 
ways. Her population is the densest, 
perhaps, in the whole world. On this 
superb system of canals this midget 
kingdom has spent and appropriated 
more than eighty million dollars—prob- 
ably more than one hundred million dol- 
lars. In Belgium and Holland the ocean 
is brought to every city, and Holland 
and Belgium are world-powers in com- 
merce and manufacturing. A ton of raw 
materials comes to them a thousand miles 
for a dollar. Their transportation tools 
are the best in the world. Holland has 
dropped nine millions of her hard- 
gripped Dutch dollars into the bettering 
of the one harbor of Rotterdam. The 
little British Isles have four thousand 
miles of canals (mostly absurdly shal- 
low), and as many more of improved 
waterways. They are carrying com- 
merce, regulating freight rates, and the 
demand is for more and better water- 
ways. England has built the Manches- 
ter ship canal at an expense of eighty 
million dollars to bring the sea only thir- 
ty-five miles inland. On the harbors of 
Newcastle, Glasgow, Liverpool and Man- 
chester alone three hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars have been spent in our 
times. Germany has ten thousand miles 
of internal waterways, including three 
thousand miles of actual digging, and 
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the German policy seems to be to make a 
highway of every stream that has water 
enough to fill a canal. She has expended 
sixty million dollars on canals alone, and 
has under way a program of waterway 
improvement which runs into the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions. Aus- 
tria and Hungary have within recent 
years spent on rivers and canals fully 
two hundred million dollars. 

China, with her population of four 
hundred millions on an area equal to the 
Mississippi valley, has so wonderful a 
system of old-fashioned shallow canals 
that almost every town can ship by water 
to the sea. Transportation there is cheap, 
and this great population is largely made 
possible by a system of cheap internal 
traffic. Even Russia has built canals and 
improved rivers, until now one may.sail 
from Moscow or St. Petersburg for ports 
on the Arctic ocean, the Black sea or 
the Caspian sea. She has built the Cron- 
stadt-St. Petersburg canal at a cost of 
ten million dollars, and purposes carry- 
ing a canal over the low Ural hills to 
the waters of the Obi, bringing the 
great wheat-raising areas of Siberia 
into the waterways system she has al- 
ready established to compete with our 
farmers who ship by rail. Cast up the 
amounts I have set down as already in- 
vested in the waterway tool of trade by 
our competitors. In some cases I may 
have accepted excessive sums as correct, 
the exact facts being difficult to come at; 
but that I have found anything like the 
total expenditures I have no idea. I 
have not mentioned such harbors as 
Trieste or Bremerhaven or Hamburg— 
but I can find seven seaports upon the 
harbors of which our competitors have 
spent as much as we have laid out on all 
our rivers and harbors in all our history. 

They are adopting this tool of trade, 
so long rejected and abandoned by us. 
Why? Are they chasing rainbows, and 
literally throwing their money into the 
water? Do not believe it. They know 
what they are about. There is no mys- 
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tery in the matter. In the grand strategy 
of trade our competitors have acted upon 
the principle, well known to physics, that 
it is easier to move an object floating in a 
liquid than to carry it on any wheeled 
carriage. A recent magazine writer, ad- 
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RAILWAY VIADUCT OVER THE MANCHESTER 
(ENGLAND) CANAL 


vocating a canal from Ashtabula to 
Pittsburg, says that it would do the work 
of fifteen railroads at the cost of one. 
On the Sault Ste. Marie canal a dollar 
paid out for freight will carry a ton a 
thousand miles; even on the old Erie 
canal it will bear it five hundred and 
twenty-six miles; on the new Erie it is 
estimated that the dollar will take the ton 
nineteen hundred miles; while, on the 
average, a dollar’s worth of freight on 


* the American railway is only about one 


hundred and thirty-three ton-miles. Our 
competitors are simply using, in that 
part part of production consisting of 
transportation, a tool that does the work 
at from one-fifteenth to one-fourth the 
expense of the tool we mostly use. Can 
we stay in the fight under such a handi- 
cap? 

Sir E. Leader Williams, the great 
English engineer, writing of the Man- - 
chester canal, said long ago: ‘The sav- 
ing of the cost of carriage, amounting to 
seven hundred thousands of pounds a 
year, assists manufacturers to meet the 
competition of foreign opponents who 
have the advantage of low rates on im- 
proved waterways.’ The British manu- 
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Massachusetts she spent sixty million 
dollars on canals, Canada stood, still un- 
satisfied, with the pride of nationality 
in her eye and her arm bared to fit her 
waterways to the deeper ships. 

The speaker of the Canadian House, 
in a recent speech at Kansas City, quoted 
and made his own this statement of a 
Canadian government publication: ‘‘Peo- 
ple now alive,” said he, “will see the 
minimum depth [in the lakes-Montreal 
waterway] twenty-one feet; and when 
that day arrives, Montreal and Quebec, 
Halifax and St. John, and perhaps some 
quiet harbor that is as yet only dreamed 
of, will be the busiest ports of the North 
American continent. Of this great high- 
way Canada holds the door. It is a great 
national asset, and more than anything 
else gives Canada a dominating position 
on this continent.” 

Little old New York may well sit up 
and observe these words and the situa- 
tion to which they apply. She has held 
her trade by means of the Erie canal and 
her railways. Can she continue to hold 
it with congested railways and the fif- 
teen-hundred-ton barges of the new Erie 
canal (as yet unbuilt) against the actual 
fourteen-foot channel and the prospective 
passage of twenty-one or more to Mont- 
real? A recent writer has justly de- 
scribed New York as the world’s great- 
est port, and spoken eloquently of the 
enormous commerce of her four hun- 
dred miles of docks. Yet here is a Can- 
adian high official speaking of some 
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Canadian port of the future being “the 
busiest port of the North American con- 
tinent.” Are we “seeing things,” or has 
the commerce of New York been flanked 
and her “communications” threatened? 
And if so, what of it? 

The mere writer has ever before him 
the temptation to become perfervid and 
sensational. His statement that the com- 
merce of Manhattan is destined to be 
drawn off from the rear would carry 
little weight, perhaps, even though re- 
inforced by the consideration that trade 
is cold-blooded and unpatriotic, and goes 
along the line of least expense. The 
committee on railways and canals of the 
Fifty-second Congress, however, had no 
temptation to overstatement. Listen to 
what it said: ‘On the day that it be- 
comes possible to send ships direct from 
the great lakes to the ocean by way of 
the St. Lawrence river, while they are 
unable to go by way of the Hudson, the 
scepter of commercial supremacy will 
begin to pass from New York to Mont- 
real, and the merchant marine of the 
United States, which has had a new 
birth on the lakes, will receive its death- 
blow from Canadian competition.” 

This was in 1892, and the report fa- 
vored the construction by the United 
States of a deep-water channel from the 
lakes to the Hudson. The project was 
never carried out. New York somehow 
became imbued with the notion that her 
interests would be better subserved by a 
barge canal which would force ship- 
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ments to unload and reload—“break 
bulk,” as it is termed—on her docks and 
those of Buffalo; and the new Erie canal 
was voted one hundred and one million 
dollars by the state, Buffalo casting the 
deciding votes. 
proceeding with her flanking movement, 
and, under the slogan of unbroken bulk 
from the lakes to the foreign port, is 
moving forward and carrying the war 
past Manhattan into the very heart of 
the continent. Not only New York, but 
Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Milwaukee and their 
sister cities may well ask themselves how 
they like being placed in the predica- 
ment Cincinnati and Louisville were in 
when the mouth of the Mississippi was 
closed. Fort William, Port Arthur, To- 
ronto and the Canadian ports must hold 
the whip-hand when they may success- 
fully call upon their government to give 
it to them. 

Why stop at the Canadian Lake Su- 
perior ports? The farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley find their hardest com- 
petitors in the Canadian northwest. 
Winnipeg is the greatest wheat market 
in the world. The scepter passed from 
Chicago to Minneapolis, then to Duluth, 
and now has gone to the young giant of 
Manitoba. Last year Winnipeg exported 
twenty per cent. more wheat than West 
Superior and Duluth combined—and the 
flood of grain from the new northwest 
has only begun. One cereal competes 
with all the others. The grains of the 
Saskatchewan basin will displace the 
corn of the Mississippi valley ; and when 
it goes to the sea in ships, while ours, if 
in American bottoms, must go in barges, 
shall we not be indebted to Canadian 
generosity if we stand on an equality 
with Canadian farmers? Let the Bently 
congressional report again speak more 
strongly than I should dare to speak: 
“When we come to compete,” it says, 
“with men of our own race, with a soil 
just as productive, and with transporta- 
tion facilities immeasurably superior, the 
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A method which may be necessary to employ in some places along 
the route of the Winnipeg Canal, Canada 


farmers of . . . our western states are 
going to have an agricultural depression 
such as they never knew before, unless 
our own nation shall give us a way to the 
sea so that our ships can go and come as 
freely as they do on the ocean.” It is 
submitted that a barge canal, such as 
New York is now building, will not save 
the situation for either New York or the 
nation. 

The Banquo’s ghost which will .not 
down is Canada. In an era of waterway 
improvement she must take a foremost 
place among builders. Let her past 
speak. “In proportion to our population 
and her population and resources, the 
expenditures of the Dominion in devel- 
oping both rail and waterways have been 
enormously greater than those of the 
United States. With one-twelfth of our 
population, in a less favorable climate, 
and with natural resources far inferior 
to ours, she has fearlessly grasped her 
great and difficult transportation prob- 
lem.”’ So runs the Bently report of 1892. 
Since then Canada has found her nat- 
ural resources, and is growing like a 
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mushroom in population. In pride and 
resolve and sense of dignity—those 
moral factors so important in this prob- 
lem—she has greatened still more. In 
the matter of flanking New York and 
taking the commerce of the west through 
the Montreal door, she knows, toa, ex- 
actly what she is about and what she 
can do. 

With fourteen feet of water to New 
York and the same to Montreal, the Can- 
adian port has three hundred miles ad- 
_ vantage in distance; and she is prepar- 
ing to cut off more and more. She will 
do this in two ways.. Observe the system 
of lakes and rivers cutting Ontario 
across—the Trent, the Severn, Lake 
Simcoe, and others. Here is the Trent 
canal navigation system, now open from 
Lake Simcoe to the head of Healey’s 
Falls, one hundred and thirty-five miles 
—but not yet through into Georgian bay, 
nor Lake Ontario. Most of the unfin- 
ished portion is under contract. It has 
now a minimum depth of six feet, but its 
deepening is planned. Forty-six miles of 
shallows deepened, twenty miles of ac- 
tual canal dug, and Montreal is some 
two or three hundred miles nearer Lake 
Huron. Should this be made a ship 
canal, a vessel taking it would be at 
Montreal by the time one of our ‘new 
Erie” barges could reach Rochester, if 
they passed the “Soo” at the same time, 
speed being equal. 

But this, to us, is by’ no means the 
worst. The real strategic opening out of 
Lake Huron eastwardly and seawardly 
is by the projected Georgian bay ship 
canal through the French river and Lake 
Nipissing—both noble bodies of water of 
ample volume. From the eastern shore 
of Nipissing it is a short portage to the 
Ottawa, a magnificent stream flowing 
right to Montreal with immense volume. 
To make this route navigable takes less 
actual canal construction than Canada 
has done on the St. Lawrence from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal—it is given at only 
twenty-nine miles. Most of the way is 
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broad, open water. There are falls and 
rapids to pass, to be sure, but so there 
were in the St. Lawrence. One can see 
no reason why this route should not be 
quicker, mile for mile, than the present 
way. A ship canal would bring seago-_ 
ing vessels to every lake port, through 
British territory, on a line so short that 
outgoing vessels taking it could be 
cleared from Montreal and on their way 
to the open sea before the Erie canal 
barge starting at the same time from the 
same place could reach Cleveland. Mon- 
treal is as near Liverpool as is New York. 
The Canadian route would save all the 
time and charges of the Erie canal, the 
breaking of bulk twice, and, it would 
seem, could not fail to bring that revolu- 
tion in favor of Canadian ports which 
the Bently report predicts. It would seem 
to be able to put both the Erie canal and 
New York out of business so far as the 
great continental commerce is concerned. 
To quote that public document again: 
“Tt is not a question whether the products 
of the west and northwest shall go by 
way of the Erie canal, or by rail from 
Buffalo, or not go at all; but whether the 
transportation of these products shall be 
retained in American hands, on Amer- 
ican soil, and reach an American port, 
or whether it shall be surrendered to 
Canada.” Furthermore, ‘“‘breadstuffs and 
provisions constitute so large a percent- 
age of our entire exports that vessels 
carrying these’—and I may add iron, 
the production of which on the lakes has 
so greatly increased since the fifty-sec- 
ond congress—‘that vessels carrying 
these must necessarily be the ones to re- 
turn our imports in.” This looks rather 
convincing, does it not? New York can 
take care of herself, it may be assumed. 
She has chosen a shallow and wide canal 
for barges, rather than a ship canal. 
Perhaps she chose wisely. It may be that 
she could not long compete with the St. 
Lawrence outlet in any case. Or it may 
be that the new Erie canal will meet the 
competition of Canada’s deep water bet- 
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ter than is suggested. Anyhow, New 
York did not care to build a ship canal 
for Chicago and Duluth—and she has 
blocked ship-canal construction by way 
of the Hudson effectively, it would seem. 
But is the nation at large to neglect its 
interests along other routes? To do so 
appears the essence of fatuousness. 

No era of canal-building can be ex- 
pected long to continue and leave un- 
completed the Trent route, the Georgian 
bay ship canal, or both. But the possi- 
bilities of Canadian competition do not 
stop there. I have spoken of Winnipeg. 
Those most competent to judge look 
upon this young city as a powerful bid- 
der for the headship of Canadian cities. 
She leads the world in grain shipments. 
She claims the world’s greatest railway 
yards. She has more than one hundred 
thousand people, filled with the spirit 
that built up Chicago, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Seattle and the great young 
cities of our own West. She is destined 
to be the Chicago of Canada. While 


with a ship canal into the lakes, the 
New York of Canada—that “quiet port 
as yet only dreamed of” mentioned by 
the honorable speaker at Kansas City— 
is quite likely to be at “the twin cities of 
Thunder Bay,” Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

And in this matter of waterways Win- 
nipeg will not be counted out. She is at 
the junction of the Assiniboine, now nav- 
igated for three hundred miles into the 
wheat fields, and the Red River of the 
North, up which steamboats can come to 
the Minnesota, and which brings the 
sweep of her influence south to Grand 
Forks and Fargo. Winnipeg is building 
locks to give her navigation into Lake 
Winnipeg, as large as Lake Erie, and 
thence into the Saskatchewan river sys- 
tem, which is navigated for a thousand 
miles; and all this among the grain fields 
with which our farmers must compete. 
While our producers are paying the tar- 
iffs which railways must have if they 
make anything on the carriage of grain, 
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their Canadian brethren, if awake to 
their own interests, will have the advan- 
tage of water competition, the best- 
known regulator of rates. 

We have been speaking of actualities. 
But in commerce, as in warfare, we 
should consider all the moves as actu- 
ally made which our antagonist can 
make in the game, and which are to his 
advantage. 

Reasoning thus, what moves are open 
to Winnipeg? Two important ones: She 
can go to the sea by way of the Nelson 
River from Lake Winnipeg to Hudson 
Bay, or she can come into Lake Superior 
with any sort of canal she desires, or— 
and this is what she will do—she can do 
both. 

Let no one, without consideration, cry 
down the importance of Hudson’s Bay 
as a commercial possibility. It is the 
White Sea of America, and it will some- 
time have its Archangel—the Russian 
port which carries on its great trade, 
with a harbor frozen from September to 
May. Winnipeg will soon have naviga- 
tion into Lake Winnipeg; and thence to 
the sea flows the great Nelson River, 
deep and swift, vexed with rapids, and 
four hundred and fifty miles long. For 
more than half this length it is now nav- 
igable. The project of making it a water- 
way to the sea is one of those which is 
already discussed, and the practicability 
and utility of which must give it vitality. 

But Winnipeg’s waterway system, al- 
ready reaching from the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and the 
back yard of Minneapolis on the south, 
to the mighty Lake Winnipeg on the 


north, and, eventually, by ship canal to. 


Hudson’s Bay, has another possible out- 
let—that into Lake Superior. The great 
feeder of Lake Winnipeg from the east 
is the Winnipeg River, rising in the 
Lake of the Woods, on the northern 
border of Minnesota. It is a great river, 
and is already navigable for two hun- 
dred and eight miles of its length of two 
hundred and fifty. From the Lake of 
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the Woods extends an uninterrupted 
series of waterways—Rainy River, 
Rainy Lake, Nemekan Lake, L.oon 
Lake, Nequokan Lake and others—a 
magnificent series of connected stretches 
of open water fit to carry the commerce 
of Winnipeg’s mighty young empire 
down to Thunder Bay, on Lake Superior, 
with only a few miles of canal. There 
are some rapids, some falls; but the en- 
gineering difficulties are as nothing com- 
pared with the objects to be accom- 
plished. The very logic of the earth’s 
surface, the demands of an abounding 
commercial ambition and the power of 
abounding wealth must finally demand 
the making of this great way; and we 
shall see these beautiful lakes and rivers 
among the great commercial highways 
of the world. Here must be the Erie 
Canal of the new West, or the ship canal 
to its Chicago. The waterway system of 
Canada will then have become co-exten- 
sive with her productive area, and ships 
may load from Winnipeg’s docks for all 
parts of the world. 

The outlook is one of dazzling splen- 
dor—for Canada. Occupying the north- 
ern half of the continent, she is ice- 
bound for a good part of the year— 
nothing can ever rob us of that advan- 
tage over her!—but while the season 
serves she can operate along the short 
lines as to strategic distances. The short 
line is an advantage. How many of my 
readers know that a port on Hudson’s 
Bay will be nearer to Liverpool than is 
New York? From Fort York, where 
Winnipeg’s commerce may debouch, is 
only two thousand, nine hundred and 
sixty-six miles to Liverpool, while from 
New York the British port is three thou- 
sand and fifty-two miles. From Mon- 
treal to Liverpool is two thousand, seven 
hundred ‘and thirty miles. By. the 
Georgian Bay ship canal, French River 
on Lake Huron, will be three thousand, 
one hundred and seventy miles from 
Liverpool, or only one hundred and 
cighteen miles farther than is New York. 
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Winnipeg itself, via the Nelson River- 
Hudson Bay route, would be almost as 
near Liverpool as is Philadelphia. These 
are some of the strategic distances which 
must militate in favor of Canada in the 
commerce of the future. 

To sum up: Europe has built and is 


building waterways for the purpose of . 


reducing transportation charges that she 
may control the world’s trade. Canada, 
with fine sagacity, has pursued the pol- 
icy of striking at New York’s trade from 
the rear in the interests of Montreal and 
her lake cities. The danger was acute in 
the minds of American statesmen as long 
ago as the fifty-second congress. The 
deepening draft of ocean vessels seems 
to be the great factor enabling New 
York to hold her western trade as well 
as she has; and Canada is preparing to 
deepen her waterways to meet the de- 
mands of modern ships. New York has 
abandoned the idea of a ship-channel 
from the lakes to the Hudson, and has 
contented herself with a barge canal 
which makes it necessary to break bulk 
twice in sea-going shipments. Whether 
she can thus hold her trade or not 


against the shorter lines and deeper 
channels which Canada is preparing is a 
question for her to meet; but the nation 
at large is confronted with the old dan- 
ger of having our great avenues of com- 
merce flow to the sea through foreign 
territory, our trade susceptible to such 
burdens and discriminations as must 
tend inevitably to the destruction of our 
merchant marine and the building up of 
our neighbor nation’s. How to meet this 
situation will be discussed hereafter. 

At a time when the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race 
have forgotten animosities and become 
closer friends than any two separate na- 
tions have ever been in the history of the 
world, it may seem ungenerous to men- 
tion the matter of future strife between 
the British Empire and this Republic. 
Yet it belongs to this discussion, and 
must be considered. 

We have no navy on the Great Lakes. 
Neither has England. We have no way 
of getting a navy into them. England 
has. She now has passage for vessels 
drawing from twelve to fourteen feet, 
and will be able to get large war-ships 
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through when she carries out her plan 
for deepening the canals. In case of 
war, we are absolutely at her mercy. The 
entire lake seaboard, from our farthest 
eastern reach on the St. 
to Chicago and Duluth, lies abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the British naval 
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force that rides habitually at Halifax, 
Quebec and Montreal. In a week of 
hostilities the sky-scrapers on Michigan 
Boulevard and Dearborn Street, the 
buildings of Milwaukee, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Buffalo and all the rest might 
either crumble under gunfire, or we 


should sue for peace. We could not help 
it. We have no way of defending any of 
these places from a naval attack. We 
have no way of interceptiz g a naval at- 
tack from the St. Lawrence. Absolutely 
nothing protects our lake seaboard ex- 
cept our amicable relations with Great 
Britain. To be sure, Great Britain is 
forbidden by treaty from maintaining 
war-ships on the lakes; but treaties may 
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be abrogated. As to the lakes, we have 
disarmed, while the other party has not. 
One week of war with Great Britain 
would bring us national humiliation, if 
not defeat, and would cost more to our 
great lake cities in dollars than it would 
take to build a thirty-foot waterway 
from New Orleans to Chicago. This is 
a possibility on which the placid “prac- 
tical’” American may well ponder. 


[The second of the Inland Waterways articles will appear in the February number] 
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“‘T T is the judgment of this court that 
you vamose the camp—in the cus- 
tomary way, sir, in the customary way.” 
Judge Marcus O’Brien was absent- 
minded, and Mucluc Charley nudged 
him in the ribs. Marcus O’Brien cleared 
his throat and went on: 

“Weighing the gravity of the offense, 
sir, and the extenuating circumstances, 
it is the opinion of this court, and its 
verdict, that you be outfitted with three 
days’ grub. That will do, I think.” | 

Arizona Jack cast a bleak glance out 
over the Yukon. It was a swollen, 
chocolate flood, running a mile wide 
and nobody knew how deep. The earth 
bank on which he stood was ordinarily 
a dozen feet above the water, but the 
river was now growling at the top ‘of 
the bank, devouring, instant by instant, 
tiny portions of the top-standing soil. 
These portions went into the gaping 
mouths of the endless army of brown 
swirls and vanished away. Several 
inches more and Red Cow would be 
flooded. 

“It won’t do,” Arizona Jack said bit- 
terly. “Three days’ grub ain’t enough.” 

“There was Manchester,’ Marcus 
O’Brien replied gravely. “He didn’t 
get any grub.” 

“And they found his remains ground- 
ed on the Lower River an’ half-eaten by 
huskies,” was Arizona Jack’s retort. 
“And his killin’ was without provoca- 
tion. Joe Deeves never did nothin’, 
never warbled once, an’ jes’ because his 
stomach was out of order Manchester 
ups an’ plugs him. You ain’t givin’ me 
a square deal, O’Brien, I tell you that 
straight. Give me a week’s grub and I 
play even to win out. Three days’ grub 
an’ I cash in.” 

“What for did you kill Ferguson?” 
O’Brien demanded. “TI haven’t any pa- 
tience for these unprovoked killings. 


And they’ve got to stop. Red Cow’s 
none so populous. It’s a good camp, 
and there never used to be any killings. 
Now they’re epidemic. I’m sorry for 
you, Jack, but you’ve got to be made an 
example of. Ferguson didn’t provoke 
enough for a killing.” 

“Provoke!”” Arizona Jack snorted. “TI 
tell you, O’Brien, you don’t savve. You 
ain’t got no artistic sensibilities. What 
for did I kill Ferguson? What for did 
Ferguson sing ‘Then I wisht I was a 
little bird, little bird’? That’s what I 
want to know. Answer me that. What 
for did he sing ‘little bird, little bird’? 
One little bird was enough. I could 
a-stood one little bird. But no, he must 
sing two little birds. I gave ’m a chanst. 
I went to him almighty polite and re- 
quested him kindly to discard one little 
bird. I pleaded with him. There was 
witnesses that testified to that.” 

“An’ Ferguson was no jay-throated 
songster,” spoke up some one. 

O’Brien betrayed indecision. 

“Ain’t a man got a right to his artistic 
feelin’s?” Arizona Jack demanded. “I 
gave Ferguson warnin’. It was violatin’ 
my own nature to go on listenin’ to his 
little birds. Why, there’s music sharps 
that fine-strung an’ keyed-up they’d kill 
for heaps less’n I did. I’m willin’ to 
pay for havin’ artistic feelin’s. I can 
take my medicine an’ lick the spoon, but 
three days’ grub is drawin’ it a shade 
fine, that’s all, an’ I hereby register my 
kick. Go on with the funeral.” 

O’Brien was still wavering. He 
glanced inquiringly at Mucluc Charley. 

“I should say, Judge, that three 
days’ grub was a mite severe,” the latter 
suggested ; “but you’re runnin’ the show. 
When we elected you judge of this here 


. trial court we agreed to abide by your 


decisions, an’ we've done it, too, b’ gosh, 
an’ we're goin’ to keep on doin’ it.” 
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“Mebbe I’ve been a trifle harsh, 
Jack,” O’Brien said apologetically— 
“I’m that worked up over these kill- 
ings; an’ I’m willing to make it a week’s 
grub.” He cleared his throat magiste- 
rially and looked briskly about him. 
“And now we'might as well get along 
and finish up the business. The boat’s 
ready. You go and get the grub, Le- 
claire. We'll settle for it afterward.” 

Arizona Jack looked grateful, and, 
muttering something about ‘damned lit- 
tle birds,” stepped aboard the open boat 
that rubbed restlessly against the bank. 
It was a large skiff, built of rough pine 
planks that had been sawed by hand 
from the standing timber of Lake Lin- 
derman, a few hundred miles above, at 
the foot of Chilcoot. In the boat were 
a pair of oars and Arizona Jack’s 
blankets. Leclaire brought the grub, 
tied up in a flour-sack, and put it on 
board, As he did so, he whispered: 

“T gave you good measure, Jack. You 
done it with provocation.” 

“Cast her off!” Arizona Jack cried. 

Somebody untied the painter and 
threw it in. The current gripped the 
boat and whirled it away. The mur- 
derer did not bother with the oars, con- 
tenting himself with sitting in the stern- 
sheets and rolling a cigarette. Complet- 
ing it, he struck a match and lighted up. 
Those that watched on the bank could 
see the tiny puffs of smoke. They re- 
mained on the bank till the boat swung 
out of sight around the bend half a mile 
below. Justice had been done. 

The denizens of Red Cow imposed 
the law and executed sentences without 
the delays that mark the softness of civ- 
ilization. There was no law on the 
Yukon save what they made for them- 
selves. They were compelled to make it 
for themselves. It was in an early day 
that Red Cow flourished on the Yukon 
—1887—and the Klondike and its pop- 
ulous stampedes lay in the unguessed 
future. The men of Red Cow did not 
even know whether their camp was situ- 
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ated in Alaska or in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, whether they drew breath under 
the stars and stripes or under the British 
flag. No surveyor had ever happened 
along to give them their latitude and 
longitude. Red Cow was situated some- 
where along the Yukon, and that was 
sufficient for them. So far as flags were 
concerned, they were beyond all juris- 
diction. So far as the law was con- 
cerned, they were in No-Man’s land. 

They made their own law, and it was 
very simple. The Yukon executed their 
decrees. Some two thousand miles be- 
low Red Cow the Yukon flowed into Ber- 
ing Sea through a delta a hundred miles 
wide. Every mile of these two thou- 
sand miles was savage wilderness. It 
was true, where the Porcupine flowed 
into the Yukon inside the Arctic Circle 
there was a Hudson Bay Company trad- 
ing post. But that was many hundreds 
of miles away. Also, it was rumored 
that many hundreds of miles farther on 
there were missions. This last, how- 
ever, was merely rumor; the men of 
Red Cow had never been there. They 
had entered the lone land by way of 
Chilcoot and the head waters of the 
Yukon. 

The men of Red Cow ignored all 
minor offenses. To be drunk and dis- 
orderly and to use vulgar language 
were looked upon as natural and in- 
alienable rights. The men of Red Cow 
were individualists and. recognized as 
sacred but two things, property and life. 
There were no women present to com- 
plicate their simple morality. There 
were only three log cabins in Red Cow 
—the majority of the population of 
forty men living in tents or brush 
shacks; and there was no jail in which 
to confine malefactors, while the inhab- 
itants were too busy digging gold or 
seeking gold to take a day off and build 
a jail. Besides, the paramount question 
of grub negatived such a procedure. 
Wherefore, when a man violated the 
rights of property or life, he was thrown 
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into an open boat and started down the 
Yukon. The quantity of grub he re- 
ceived was proportioned to the gravity 
of the offense. Thus, a common thief 
might get as much as two weeks’ grub; 
an uncommon thief might get no more 
‘than half of that. A murderer got no 
grub at all. A man found guilty of 
manslaughter would receive grub for 
from three days to a week. And Mar- 
cus O’Brien had been elected judge, and 
it was he who apportioned the grub. A 
man who broke the law took his chances. 
The Yukon swept him away, and he 
might or might not win to Bering Sea. 
A few days’ grub gave him a fighting 
chance. No grub meant practically 
capital punishment, though there was a 
slim chance, all depending on the sea- 
son of the year. 

Having disposed of Arizona Jack and 
watched him out of sight, the population 
turned from the bank and went to work 
on its claims—all except Curly Jim, who 
ran the one faro layout in all the North- 
land, and who speculated in prospect 
holes on the side. Two things happened 
that day that were momentous. In the 
late morning Marcus O’Brien struck it. 
He washed out a dollar, a dollar and a 
half, and two dollars, from three succes- 
sive pans. He had struck the streak. 
Curly Jim looked into the hole, washed 
a few pans himself, and offered O’Brien 
ten thousand dollars for all rights—five 
thousand in dust, and, in lieu of the 
other five thousand, a half-interest in 
his faro layout. O’Brien refused the 
offer. He was there to make money out 
of the earth, he declared with heat, and 
not out of his fellow men. And any- 
way, he didn’t like faro. Besides, he 
appraised his strike at a whole lot more 
than ten thousand. 

The second event of moment occurred 
in the afternoon, when Siskiyou Pearly 
ran his boat in to the bank and tied up. 
He was fresh from the outside, and had 
in his possession a four-months-old 
newspaper. Furthermore, he had half 
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a dozen barrels of whisky, all consigned 
to Curly Jim. The men of Red Cow 
quit work. They sampled the whisky— 
at a dollar a drink, weighed out on Cur- 
ly’s scales; and they discussed the news. 
And all would have been well had not 
Curly Jim conceived a nefarious scheme, 
which was, namely, first to get Marcus 
O’Brien drunk, and next, to buy his 
mine from him. 

The first half of the scheme worked 
beautifully. It began in the early even- 
ing, and by nine o’clock O’Brien had 
reached the singing state. He clung 
with one arm around Curly Jim’s neck 
and even essayed the late lamented Fer- 
guson’s song about the little birds. He 
considered he was quite safe in this, 
aware of the fact that the only man in 
camp with artistic feelings was even 
then speeding down the Yukon on the 
breast of a five-mile current. 

But the second half of the scheme 
failed to connect. No matter how much 
whisky was poured down his neck, 
O’Brien could not be brought to realize 
that it was his bounden and friendly 
duty to sell his claim. He hesitated, it 
is true, trembled now and again on the 
verge of giving in. Inside his muddled 
head, however, he was chuckling to 
himself. He was up to Curly Jim’s 
game, and liked the hands that were 
being dealt him. The whisky was good. 
It came out of one special barrel and 
was about a dozen times better than that 
in the other five barrels. 

Siskiyou Pearly was dispensing drinks 
in the bar-room to the remainder of the 
population of Red Cow, while O’Brien 
and Curly had out their business orgy 
in the kitchen. But there was nothing 
small about O’Brien. He went into the 
bar-room and returned with Mucluc 
Charley and Percy Leclaire. 

“Business ’sociates of mine, business 
’sociates,” he announced, with a broad 
wink to them and a guileless grin to 
Curly. ‘Always trust their judgment, 
always trust ’em. They’re all right. 
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Give ’em some fire-water, Curly, an’ 
le’s talk it over.” 

This was ringing in; but Curly Jim, 
making a swift revaluation of the claim 
and remembering that the last pan he 
washed had turned out seven dollars, 
decided that it was worth the extra 
whisky, even if it was selling in the 
other room at a dollar a drink. 

“T’m not likely to consider,’ O’Brien 
was hiccoughing to his two friends in 
the course of explaining to them the 
question at issue. “Who? Me?—sell 
for ten thousand dollars! No, indeed. 
I'll dig the: gold myself, an’ then I’m 
goin’ down to God’s country—Southern 
California—that’s the place for me to 
end my declinin’ days—an’ then I'll 
start—as I said before, then I’ll start— 
what did I say I was goin’ to start?” 

“Ostrich farm,’”’ Mucluc Charley vol- 
unteered. 

“Sure, just what I’m goin’ to start.” 
O’Brien abruptly steadied himself and 
looked with awe at Mucluc Charley. 
“How did you know? Never said so. 
Jes’ thought I said so. You’re a min’- 
reader, Charley. Le’s have another.” 

Curly Jim filled the glasses and had 
the pleasure of seeing four dollars’ 
worth of whisky disappear, one dollar’s 
worth of which he punished himself— 
O’Brien insisted that he drink as fre- 
quently as his guests. 

“Better take the money now,” Le- 
claire argued. “Take you two years to 
dig it out the hole, an’ all that time you 
might be hatchin’ teeny little baby os- 
triches an’ pullin’ feathers out the big 
ones.” 

O’Brien considered the proposition 
and nodded approval. Curly Jim looked 
gratefully at Leclaire and refilled the 
glasses. 

“Hold on there!” spluttered Mucluc 
Charley, whose tongue was beginning to 
wag loosely and trip over itself. “As 
your father confessor—there I go—as 
your brother—O hell!” He paused and 
collected himself for another start. “As 
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your frien’—business frien’, I should 
say, I would suggest, rather—I would 
take the liberty, as it was, to mention— 
I mean, suggest, that there may be more 
ostriches—O hell!” He downed an- 
other glass, and went on more care- 
fully. ‘What I’m drivin’ at is—what. 
am I drivin’ at?” He smote the side 
of his head sharply half a dozen times 
with the heel of his palm to shake up 
his ideas. “I got it!” he cried jubi- 
lantly. “Supposin’ there’s  slathers 
more’n ten thousand dollars in that 
hole?” 

O’Brien, who apparently was all 
ready to close the bargain, switched 
about. 

“Great!” he cried. ‘“Splen’d idea. 
Never thought of it all by myself.” He 
took Mucluc Charley warmly by the 
hand. “Good frien’! Good ’s’ciate!” 
He turned belligerently on Curly Jim. 
“Maybe hundred thousand dollars in 
that hole. You wouldn’t rob your old 
frien’, would you, Curly? Course you 
wouldn’t I know you—better ’n your- 
self, better ’n yourself. Le’s have an- 
other. We're good frien’s, all of us, 
I say, all of us.” 

And so it went, and so went the 
whisky, and so went Curly Jim’s hopes 
up and down. Now Leclaire argued in 
favor of immediate sale, and almost won 
the reluctant O’Brien over, only to lose 
him to the more brilliant counter-argu- 
ment of Mucluc Charley. And again, it 
was Mucluc Charley who presented con- 
vincing reasons for the sale and Percy 
Leclaire wHo held stubbornly back. A 
little later it was O’Brien himself who 
insisted on selling, while beth friends, 
with tears and curses, strove to dissuade 
him. The more whisky they downed the 
more fertile of imagination they became. 
For one sober pro or con they found a 
score of drunken ones; and they con- 
vinced one another so readily that they 
were perpetually changing sides in the 
argument. 

The time came when both Mucluc 
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Charley and Leclaire were firmly set 
upon the sale, and they gleefully ob- 
literated O’Brien’s objections as fast as 
he entered them. O’Brien grew des- 
perate. He exhausted his last argument 
and sat speechless. He looked plead- 
ingly at the friends who had deserted 
him. He kicked Mucluc Charley’s shins 
under the table, but that graceless hero 
immediately unfolded a new and most 
logical reason for the sale. Curly Jim 
got pen and ink and paper and wrote 
out the bill of sale. O’Brien sat with 
pen poised in hand. 

“Le’s have one more,” he pleaded. 
“One more before I sign away a hun- 
dred thousan’ dollars.”’ 

Curly Jim filled the glasses triumph- 


antly. O’Brien downed his drink and- 


bent forward with wobbling pen to af- 
fix his signature. Before he had made 
more than a blot he suddenly started 
up, impelled by the shock of impact of 
an idea colliding with his consciousness. 
He stood upon his feet and swayed back 
and forth before them, reflecting in his 
startled eyes the thought process that 
was taking place behind. Then he 
reached his conclusion. A benevolent 
radiance suffused his countenance. He 
turned to the faro dealer, took his hand, 
and spoke solemnly. 

“Curly, you’re my frien’. There’s 
my han’. Shake. Ol’ man, I won’t do 
it. Won’t sell. Won’t rob a frien’. No 
son-of-a-gun will ever have chance to 
say Marcus O’Brien robbed frien’ ’cause 
frien’ was drunk. You’re drunk, Curly, 
an’ won’t rob you. Jes’ had thought— 
never thought it before—don’t know 
what the matter ’ith me, but never 
thought it before. Suppose, jes’ sup- 
pose, Curly, my ol’ frien’, jes’ suppose 
there ain’t ten thousan’ in whole damn 
claim. You’d be robbed. No, sir; won’t 
do it. Marcus O’Brien makes money 
out of the groun’, not out of his frien’s.” 

Percy Leclaire and Mucluc Charley 
drowned the faro dealer’s objections in 
applause for so noble a sentiment. They 
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fell upon O’Brien from either side, their 
arms lovingly about his neck, their 
mouths so full of words they could not 
hear Curly’s offer to insert a clause in 
the document to the effect that if there 
weren’t ten thousand in the claim he 
would be given back the difference be- 
tween yield and purchase price. The 
longer they talked the more maudlin 
and the more noble the discussion be- 
came. All sordid motives were ban- 
ished. They were a trio of philan- 
thropists striving to save Curly Jim 
from himself and his own philanthropy. 
They insisted that he was a philanthro- 
pist. They refused to accept for a mo- 
ment that there could be found one ig- 
noble thought in all the world. They 
trod and climbed and scrambled over 
high ethical plateaus and ranges, or 
drowned themselves in metaphysical 
seas of sentimentality. 

Curly Jim sweated and fumed and 
poured out the whisky. He found him- 
self with a score of arguments on his 
hands, not one of which had anything 
to do with the gold mine he wanted to 
buy. The longer they talked the far- 
ther away they got from that gold mine, 
and at two in the morning Curly Jim 
acknowledged himself beaten. One by 
one he led his helpless guests across the 
kitchen floor and thrust them outside. 
O’Brien came last, and the three, with 
arms locked for mutual aid, titubated 
gravely on the stoop. 

“Good business man, Curly,” O’Brien 
was saying. ‘Must say like your style 
—fine an’ generous, free-handed hos- 
pital—hospital—hospitality. Credit to 
you. Nothin’ base ’n graspin’ in your 
make-up. As I was sayin’—” 

But just then the faro dealer slammed 
the door. The three laughed happily 
on the stoop. They laughed for a long 
time. Then Mucluc Charley essayed 
speech. 

“Funny — laughed so hard —ain’t 
what I want to say. My idea is— 
what wash it? Oh, got it! Funny how 
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idea slip. Elusive idea—chasin’ elusive 
idea—great sport. Ever chase rabbits, 
Percy, my frien’? I had dog—great 
rabbit dog. Whash ’is name? Don’t 
know name—never had no name—for- 
got name—elusive name—chasin’ elusive 
name—no, idea—elusive idea, but got 
it—what I want to say was—O hell!” 

Thereafter there was silence for a 
long time. O’Brien slipped from their 
arms to a sitting posture on the stoop, 
where he slept gently. Mucluc Charley 
chased the elusive idea through all the 
nooks and crannies of his drowsing con- 
sciousness. Leclaire hung fascinated 
upon the delayed utterance. Suddenly 
the other’s jubilant hand smote him on 
the back. 

“Got it!” Mucluc Charley cried in 
stentorian tones. 

The shock of the jolt broke the con- 
tinuity of Leclaire’s mental processes. 

“How much to the pan?” he de- 
manded. 

“Pan nothin’! Mucluc Charley was 
angry. ‘‘Idea—got it—got leg-hold— 
ran it down.” 

Leclaire’s face took on a rapt, admir- 
ing expression, and again he hung upon 
the other’s lips. 

“—O hell!” said Mucluc Charley. 

At this moment the kitchen door 
opened for an instant, and Curly Jim 
shouted: ‘Go home!” 

“Funny,” said Mucluc Charley. 
“Shame idea—very shame as mine. 
Le’s go home.” 

They gathered O’Brien up between 
them and started. Mucluc Charley be- 
gan aloud the pursuit of another idea. 
Leclaire followed the pursuit with en- 
thusiasm. But O’Brien did not follow 
it. He neither heard, nor saw, nor knew 
anything. He was a mere wobbling au- 
tomaton, supported affectionately and 
precariously by his two business associ- 
ates. , 

They took the path down by the bank 
of the Yukon. Home did not lie that 
way, but the elusive idea did. Mucluc 
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Charley giggled over the idea that he 
could not catch for the edification of Le- 
claire. They came to where Siskiyou 
Pearly’s boat lay moored to the bank. 
The rope with which it was tied ran 
across the path to a pine-stump. They 
tripped over it and went down, O’Brien 


underneath. A faint flash of conscious- 


ness lighted his brain. He felt the im- 
pact of bodies upon his and struck out 
madly for a moment with his fists. Then 
he went to sleep again. His gentle snore 
arose on the air, and Mucluc Charley 
began to giggle. 

“New idea,” he volunteered, “brand 
new idea. Jes’ caught it—no trouble at 
all. Came right up an’ I patted it on 
the head. It’s mine. ’Brien’s drunk— 
beashly drunk. Shame—damn shame 
—learn ’m lesshon. Thash Pearly’s 
boat. Put ‘Brien in Pearly’s boat. 
Casht off—let her go down Yukon. 
Brien wake up in mornin’. Current too 
strong—can’t row boat ’gainst current 
—mush walk back. Come back madder 
’n hatter. You an’ me headin’ for tall 
timber. Learn ’m lesshon jes’ shame, 
learn ’m lesshon.” 

Siskiyou Pearly’s boat was empty, 
save for a pair of oars. Its gunwale 
rubbed against the bank alongside of 
O’Brien. They rolled him over into it. 
Mucluc Charley cast off the painter, and 
Leclaire shoved the boat out into the 
current. Then, exhausted by their la- 
bors, they lay down on the bank and 
slept. 

Next morning all Red Cow knew of 
the joke that had been played on Mar- 
cus O’Brien. There were some tall bets 
as to what would happen to the two per- 
petrators when the victim arrived back. 
In the afternoon a lookout was set, so 
that they would know when he was 
sighted. Everybody wanted to see him 
come in. But he didn’t come, though 
they sat up till midnight. Nor did he 
come next day, nor the next. Red Cow 
never saw Marcus O’Brien again, and 
though many conjectures were enter- 
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tained, no certain clew was ever gained 
to dispel the mystery of his passing. 


* * * * * * 


Only Marcus O’Brien knew, and he 
never came back to tell. He awoke 
next morning in torment. His stomach 
had been calcined by the inordinate 
quantity of whisky he had drunk, and 
was a dry and raging furnace. His 
head ached all over, inside and out; 
and, worse than that, was the pain in 
his face. For six hours countless thou- 
sands of mosquitoes had fed upon him, 
and their ungrateful poison had swollen 
his face tremendously. It was only by 
a severe exertion of will that he was 
able to open -narrow slits in his face 
through which he could peer. He hap- 
pened to move his hands, and they hurt. 
He squinted at them, but failed to rec- 
ognize them, so puffed were they by the 
mosquito virus. He was lost, or rather, 
his identity was lost to him. There was 
nothing familiar about him which, by 
association of idea, would cause to rise 
in his consciousness the continuity of 
his existence. He was divorced utterly 
from his past, for there was nothing 
about him to resurrect in his conscious- 
ness a memory of that past. Besides, 
he was so sick and miserable that he 
lacked energy and inclination to seek 
after who and what he was. 

It was not until he discovered a crook 
in a little finger, caused by an unset 
breakage of years before, that he knew 
himself to be Marcus O’Brien. On the 
instant his past rushed into his con- 
sciousness. When he discovered a 
blood-blister under a thumb-nail, which 
he had received the previous week, his 
self-identification became doubly sure, 
and he knew that those unfamiliar 
hands belonged to Marcus O’Brien, or, 
just as much to the point, that Marcus 
O’Brien belonged to the hands.- His 
first thought was that he was ill—that 
he had had river fever. It hurt him so 
much to open his eyes that he kept them 
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closed. A small floating branch struck 
the boat a sharp rap. He thought it 
was some one knocking on the cabin- 
door, and said, ‘Come in.” He waited 
for a while, and then said testily, “Stay 
out, then, damn you.” But just the same 
he wished they would come in and tell 
him about his illness. 

But as he lay there the past night be- 
gan to reconstruct itself in his brain. 
He hadn’t been sick at all, was his 
thought; he had been merely drunk, 
and it was time for him to get up and 
go to work. Work suggested his mine, 
and he remembered that he had refused 
ten thousand dollars for it. He sat up 
abruptly and squeezed open his eyes. 
He saw himself in a boat, floating on the 
swollen brown flood of the Yukon. The 
spruce-covered shores and islands were 
unfamiliar. He was stunned for a time. 
He couldn’t make it out. He could re- 
member the last night’s orgy, but there 
was no connection between that and his 
present situation. 

He closed his eyes and held his ach- 
ing head in his hands. What had hap- 
pened? Slowly the dreadful thought 
arose in his mind. He fought against 
it, strove to drive it away, but it per- 
sisted: he had killed somebody. That 
alone could explain why he was in an 
open boat drifting down the Yukon. 
The law of Red Cow that he had so long 
administered had now been adminis- 
tered to him. He had killed some one 
and been set adrift. But whom? He 
racked his aching brain for the answer, 
but all that came was a vague memory 
of bodies falling upon him and of strik- 
ing out at them. Who were they? 
Maybe he had killed more than one? 
He reached to his belt. The knife was 
missing from its sheath. He had done 
it with that, undoubtedly. But there 
must have been some reason for the kill- 
ing. He opened his eyes, and in a panic 
began to search about the boat. There 
was no grub, not an ounce of grub. He 
sat down with a groan. He had killed 
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without provocation. The extreme rigor 
of the law had been visited upon him. . 

For half an hour he remained mo- 
tionless, holding his aching head and 
trying to think. Then he cooled his 
stomach with a drink of, water from 
overside and felt better. He stood up, 
and alone on the wide-stretching Yu- 
kon, with naught but the primeval wil- 
derness to hear, he cursed strong drink. 
After that he tied up to a huge floating 
pine that was deeper-sunk in the cur- 
rent than the boat and that consequent- 
ly drifted faster. He washed his face 
and hands, sat down in the sternsheets, 
and did some more thinking. It was 
late in June. It was two thousand miles 
to Bering Sea. The boat was averaging 
five miles an hour. There was no dark- 
ness in such high latitudes at that time 
of the year, and he could run the river 
every hour of the twenty-four. This 
would mean, daily, a hundred and 
twenty miles. Strike out the twenty for 
accidents, and there remained a hun- 
dred miles a day. In twenty days he 
would reach Bering Sea. And this 
would involve no expenditure of en- 
ergy; the river did the work. He could 
lie down in the bottom of the boat and 
husband his strength. 

For two days he ate nothing. Then, 
drifting into the Yukon Flats, he went 
ashore in the low-lying islands and 
gathered the eggs of wild geese and 
ducks. He had no matches, and ate the 
eggs raw. They were strong, but they 
kept him going. When he crossed the 
Arctic Circle he found the Hudson Bay 
Company’s post. The brigade had not 
yet arrived from the Mackenzie, and the 
post was completely out of grub. He 
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was offered wild-duck eggs, but he in- 
formed them that he had a bushel of the 
same on the boat. He was also offered 
a drink of whisky, which he refused 
with an exhibition of violent repug- 
nance. He got matches, however, and 
after that he cooked his eggs. To- 
ward the mouth of the river head-winds 
delayed him, and he was twenty-four 
days on the egg diet. Unfortunately, 
while asleep, he had drifted by both the 
missions of St. Paul and Holy Cross. 
And he could sincerely say, as he after- 
ward did, that talk about missions on 
the Yukon was all humbug. There 
weren't any missions, and he was the 
man to know. 

Once on Bering Sea he exchanged the 
egg-diet for seal-diet, and he never 
could make up his mind which he liked 
least. In the fall of the year he was 
rescued by a United States revenue cut- 
ter, and the following winter he made 
quite a hit in San Francisco as a tem- 
perance lecturer. In this field he found 
his vocation. ‘Avoid the bottle” is his 
slogan and battle cry. He manages 
subtly to convey the impression that in 
his own life a great disaster was 
wrought by the bottle. He has even 
mentioned the loss of a fortune that was 
caused by that hell-bait of the devil, but 
behind that incident his listeners feel 
the loom of some terrible and unguessed 
evil for which the bottle is responsible. 
He has made a success in his vocation, 
and has grown gray and respected in 
the crusade against strong drink. But 
on the Yukon the passing of Marcus 
O’Brien remains tradition. It is a mys- 
tery that ranks at par with the disap- 
pearance of Sir John Franklin. 
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PREVENTION MORE THAN PENALTY 
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RESIDENT Roosevelt deserves 

credit for having focussed public at- 
tention upon unearned wealth. Others 
have striven to awaken the people to the 
menace of the vast accumulations which 
have been gathered together by ques- 
tionable, if not by immoral, methods, but 
it has required a louder note than the 
unofficial were able to sound to reach the 
ears of the busy multitude. 

The phrase “swollen fortunes” is a 
happy one, for “swollen” means some- 
thing unnatural or abnormal, and sug- 
gests disease. No objection is raised to 
natural fortunes; normal wealth is 
healthy and wholesome. There is.every 
reason to encourage the amassing. of 
money by legitimate means;. those who 
grow rich in honest ways are to be com- 
mended rather than censured, but it is 
high time that it should be known that 
there are unearned fortunes, for until 
the fact of their existence is known no 
inquiry will be made into the source of 
such fortunes; and until the source is 
known no remedy can be applied. 


WHAT ARE A MAN’S SERVICES WORTH ? 


In order to distinguish the swollen 
fortunes from the natural ones we must 
adopt some rule or standard. How may a 
man honestly accumulate a fortune? By 
giving to society a service commensurate 
with the reward which he draws from 
society. It is not possible to define with 


mathematical accuracy just how much a 
man’s services are worth, for there is no 
tribunal which is vested with power to 
weigh the facts and determine the ques- 
tion. And if the question were submit- 
ted to any human tribunal it is not at all 
certain that the decision would be in ac- 
cord with justice, for often the greatest 
services are not appreciated at the time. 
By common consent it has been left to 
society at large to determine what a man 
shall receive for his work, and competi- 
tion is the word which we use to de- 
scribe the method by which the value is 
fixed. As long as competition is left free 
each person receives from society the 
price which society fixes upon his work, 
as compared with the work of others. 

This rule, that each should draw from 
society in proportion as he contributes to 
the welfare of society, is in harmony 
with the divine law of rewards, in so far 
as that law can be gathered from nature. 
When God gave us the earth with its 
fertile soil, the sunshine with its warmth 
and the showers with their moisture, He 
proclaimed as clearly as if His voice had 
thundered from the clouds: Go, work, 
and in proportion to your industry and 
your intelligence, so shall be your re- 
ward. 


INTELLIGENT LABOR FORGES AHEAD 


The earth yields her treasures to those 
who labor, and she rewards intelligent 
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labor more liberally than ignorant labor. 
Two men, living side by side, may cul- 
tivate farms of equal area and fertility, 
and yet one grows rich while the other 
grows poor. If they are equally intelli- 
gent the more industrious one will sur- 
pass the less industrious; if they are 
equally industrious the more intelligent 
‘one will forge ahead. Industry and in- 
telligence are both necessary; either is 
fruitless without the other. (I am not 
speaking now of economy in the expend- 
iture of the income, or of the use made 
of the money earned; I shall refer to this 
later.) Other things being equal, the 
farmer who puts the most intelligence 
into his work will secure the best results. 
He will examine the soil, so as to plant 
the crops to which the soil is suited; he 
will be careful to select the best seed, so 
as to secure the maximum yield; he will 
investigate the different kinds of cultiva- 
tion and ascertain the best time for 
planting; he will use the implements 
which will make each hour’s work ac- 
complish most. That he is entitled to the 
rewards that naturally follow his work 
is universally recognized; and, I may 
add, no one has ever traced a swollen 
fortune to a farm. From the beginning 
of history no one has actually made out 
of the soil, by his own unaided efforts, a 
fortune large enough to be, in itself, a 
menace to his country. A man might 
make money enough in some other way 
to buy up the land of a community or of 
a state, and, through a system of land- 
lordism, he might sap the life out of the 
producers of wealth, but he could not 
begin by the cultivation of the land—as 
large a piece as he could himself culti- 
vate—and out of the land accumulate 
enough to make himself dangerous to his 
fellows. 


LEGITIMATE FORTUNES IN LAND 


It is possible for a man to make money 
out of the rise in land, and yet do it 
legitimately. Our government has seen 
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fit to offer inducements for the settle- 
ment of new land. We have had the 
homestead act, the desert act, the tim- 
ber-claim act, and later the entries under 
the Carey act and the reclamation act, 
which enable pioneers to secure land by 
contributing their pro rata to the cost of 
bringing the land under irrigation. 

The purpose of these acts is to offer a 
reward to those who open up new settle- 
ments and extend the cultivated area. 
These acts offer a bonus for early settle- 
ment, and the results have justified the 
laws. 

I have recently had an opportunity to 
observe the development of a large dis- 
trict by one man—a development which 
has brought him a pecuniary reward, 
and yet a reward well earned. Twenty- 
eight years ago, when but eighteen years 
of age, this man was riding along the 
north bank of the Snake River in south- 
ern Idaho, when he chanced to see in a 
canyon below him two transparent lakes. 
His curiosity was excited, and, tying his 
horse, he attempted to descend, but found 
the canyon wall too precipitous, for 
here the river is five hundred feet below 
the level of the desert, and the lakes are 
some two hundred and fifty feet above 
the river. He went along the bank until 
he found a place where he could descend 
to the river, and then he climbed up to 
the lakes. He found that they were fed 
by springs, and that the stream flowing 
out of the lakes disappeared into the 
ground. A hundred and fifty feet below 
the lakes he found a spring with a flow 
sufficient to irrigate eight thousand acres 
of land. Boy though he was, he saw the 
possibilities of the place, and located 
there. At this point the walls of the river 
recede, leaving something like a section 
of land that can be cultivated. He began 
to dig ditches, and, as time went on, 
orchard after orchard was planted, many 
of the trees growing among the rocks. 
Vineyards and alfalfa fields followed. 
The lumber for his house was let down 
into the canyon by ropes. In a few years 
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he built a road up one wall of the can- 
yon, later established a ferry, and built 
a road up the opposite wall. At first he 
had to haul his produce fifty miles, then 
twenty-five miles; now the railroad is 
within three miles of his ranch. When 
his income became sufficient he married, 
and his wife has been his colaborer. 
For years they lived far from their near- 
est neighbors, and developed this shel- 
tered nook which he had found by the 
river. 


AN OPPORTUNITY RECOGNIZED 


In the course of time he began to won- 
der if the waters of the Snake River 
might not be utilized for the reclama- 
tion of the desert about him. He sur- 
veyed the river banks, carrying the 
chain himself, to ascertain the levels. He 
estimated that five hundred thousand 
acres of land could be brought under ir- 
rigation in his immediate neighborhood. 
He selected the site for a dam, and then 
went out in search of capital to develop 
the plan. At first people were skeptical, 
and he had difficulty in convincing the 
financiers that the scheme was feasible. 
At last his perseverance was crowned 
with success, and within the last three 
years he has seen 170,000 acres of arid 
desert on the south side made to blossom 
like the rose. Where three years ago 
’. sage brush was the only vegetation there 
are now alfalfa fields yielding seven tons 
to the acre and oat fields yielding eighty 
bushels to the acre. Towns have sprung 
up on this tract—one with a population 
of two thousand people, with banks car- 
rying deposits of $500,000. 

On the north side of the river his 
plans are now being worked out; canals 
are being dug for one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres more, and he has sur- 
veyed for still other ditches. Within 
three years ten thousand people will find 
homes on the newly opened territory. 
Here is wealth creation; intelligence and 
industry combined have drawn wealth 
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from the generous breast of Mother 
Earth, and no one will begrudge him the 
fortune—not large when measured by 
the standards of great cities, but enough 
for him—which he has earned by the 
development of the land along the Snake 
River. This illustrates how wealth can 
be created by irrigation. Others have 
made fortunes in the improvement of 
horses, of cattle, of sheep and of hogs; 
and still others by the improvement of 
grains, grasses or fruits. 


THE DUE REWARD OF TRADE 


Manufacturing has its capital prizes. 
A man with a genius for his work estab- 
lishes a manufacturing plant; he organ- 
izes his industry and turns out a superior 
product. By the introduction of econo- 
mies and the use of by-products he 
cheapens production. In the course of 
time his brands become known because 
they guarantee quality. He gradually 
enlarges his plant as demand increases, 
and before the years fall heavily upon 
him or his strength begins to fail he 
finds himself in the enjoyment of an in- 
come sufficient for his needs. He has 
earned his reward and is entitled to it. 

Commerce, too, has its rewards,-and 
the field is a proper and legitimate one. 
While production comes before ex- 
change, exchange is necessary to produc- 
tion on a large scale. Commerce must 
have the farm and the factory for a 
foundation, but the farm and the factory 
find the merchant indispensable. The 
producer and the consumer must be 
brought together, and to bring them to- 
gether is the function of commerce. The 
middle man is a laborer, and is worthy 
of his hire. Few of these middle men 
grow very rich, and still less secure 
“swollen fortunes,’’ where trade is un- 
fettered and competition has free play. 
If a few merchant princes arise in the 
great cities, they are not likely to do as 
much harm as they do good, unless they 
are permitted to secure a monopoly of 
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the business in which they are engaged. 
I am, of course, speaking of legitimate 
exchange, not of speculation on the mar- 
ket. Gambling in stocks, bonds and farm 
produce is not legitimate. Such deals 
have all the evil features of gambling, 
and, besides, interfere with the natural 
law of supply and demand, and do in- 
justice to both producer and consumer. 


NATURAL AND REASONABLE WEALTH 


I have mentioned farming, manufac- 
turing and commerce because these are 
the three great branches of industry, and 
I have mentioned them to show that for- 
tunes of a reasonable amount can be hon- 
estly acquired in all of them. In each 
t}re natural law of rewards can be ap- 
plied. In each of these departments of 
industry there is a chance for the deserv- 

. ing to rise when normal conditions pre- 
vail. The farm hand may become the 
owner of a farm; the factory hand may 
become a superintendent and then a con- 
trolling stockholder; the clerk may be- 
come a partner and then the head of the 
firm. This is the natural way, and so 
long as the natural way prevails success 
follows merit, and the hope of success 
furnishes the stimulant necessary to high 
endeavor. : 

In the professions, in finance, and in 
the many occupations not included in 
either farming, manufacturing or com- 
merce, there is opportunity for one to ac- 
cumulate money and property in return 
for valuable service rendered, and in all 
walks of life there is opportunity for that 
saving which come with good habits and 
self-denial. He who saves in his youth 
and during the days of his vigor is en- 
titled to the dividends which economy 
pays to the aged. 


WHERE ROOSEVELT AIMS 
It is not at these useful members of so- 


ciety that the president directs his at- 
tack. His anathemas are intended for 
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those who reap where they do not sow 
and gather in to their overflowing barns 
the crops grown by the toil of others. 

To understand how unnatural and ex- 
cessive the swollen fortunes are, one has 
only to make a few comparisons. The 
president of the United States receives a 
salary of fifty thousand dollars per year. 
If a president were elected at thirty-five 
—the constitutional limit—and served 
until he was seventy-five—forty years— 
he would earn only two million dollars; 
and yet many times this amount has been 
made in a day by a corner in stocks or 
farm produce. 

If a railroad or insurance president 
receives one hundred thousand dollars a 
year we call it a big salary, and yet if 
such an official were elected at twenty- 
one and served for fifty years he would 
only receive five millions—less than a 
railroad president can make in a day by 
simply issuing a new block of watered 
stock to himself or by selling a branch 
line to his road. 


ADAM AND ROCKEFELLER 


If Adam had lived until now, and 
saved ten dollars every day, his total 
savings (without interest) would be less 
than twenty-five millions, and yet one 
man has, by controlling the price of oil, 
amassed a fortune estimated at twenty 
times that amount. Rockefeller’s annual - 
income is probably equal to the average ° 
annual salary paid to one hundred thou- 
sand school teachers. Does he give to 
society a service equal to the service ren- 
dered by the teachers? If not, either he 
is overpaid, or the teachers are under- 
paid. 

The swollen fortunes whose abnormal 
growth excites a just alarm are largely 
due to tariff laws, stock gambling, mu- 
nicipal franchises, industrial monopolies, 
or to the manipulation of railroads. 
Some large fortunes have been made in 
mining, but wealth taken out of ‘the 
earth is not gained through the wrong- 
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ing of others, and unless the mine owner 
obtains a monopoly of the product, his 
output, by increasing the supply, tends 
to diminish the price to consumers. 
Some large fortunes have been made by 
the increase in the value of city property, 
and these fortunes have given rise to the 
discussion—and an important discussion 
it is—of the unearned increment. 

Our tariff laws shut out foreign com- 
petition and permit the domestic manu- 
facturer to charge an excessive price for 
his product. It is a transfer of the taxing 
power to private individuals, and the 
wrong done the consumers is concealed 
in the price of the goods. A reduction 
of the tariff will prevent swollen for- 
tunes in so far as they are built upon 
high import duties. 


SPECULATION SHOULD BE CURBED 


Stock gambling naturally leads to the 
cornering of the market, for those who 
invest largely in speculative transactions 
are not likely to withstand the tempta- 
tion to enrich themselves by obtaining 
control of the market. The remedy for 
stock gambling is to be found in legisla- 
tion which will protect the innocent pub- 
lic from stock conspiracies, and in the 
development of a, public opinion which 
will visit condemnation upon big gam- 
blers as it is now visited upon little gam- 
blers. 

A number of large fortunes can be 
traced to the reckless granting of mu- 
nicipal franchises. The large cities nat- 
urally offer the richest fields for exploi- 
tation, and New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago have been worked to the limit. 
There is an enormous value, increasing 
as the city grows, in the use of the 
streets, and the corporations which have 
secured franchises have rivaled our 
mints in the coining of money. Many of 
these franchises have been secured by 
corrupting the city councils, nearly all 
of our large cities having suffered more 
or less from the boodler and the grafter. 
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Municipal ownership and operation of 
municipal franchises offer the surest 
remedy, and the cities are all gravitating 
toward this. However, until public sen- 
timent is ready for this remedy, increas- 
ing safeguards should be thrown about 
the granting of franchises. First, the 
term should be made as short as possible. 
It is a criminal folly to grant long term 
franchises, for, while a purchaser would 
hardly pay more for a thousand-year 
franchise than he would for one running 
fifty years, the community is tied up in- 
definitely. Long franchises are neces- 
sarily one-sided, since the corporation 
can abandon the franchise at any time if 
it finds it unprofitable, while the city 
can with difficulty extricate itself if it 
finds it has been too generous. 


CONSERVATION OF FRANCHISES 


Second, every franchise should con- 
tain a clause permitting the city to take 
control of the property upon equitable 
terms. Third, the franchise should be 
given to the highest bidder, and the city 
should reserve the right to regulate the 
rates to be charged. Fourth, no fran- 
chise should be granted without a refer- 
endum vote. Franchises belong to the 
people, and the people should be con- 
sulted about the granting of them, as 
they generally are about the issuing of 
bonds. 

Many enormous fortunes have been 
made by the manipulation of railroads. 
These fortunes are not drawn from sal- 
aries or made out of dividends upon the 
stock, but are made by the issue of fic- 
titious capital, by speculation in the stock 
of the road, and by the selling of branch 
lines, equipment, etc., to the road. Some- 
times the president or controlling di- 
rector buys up small lines, reorganizes 
them by the issue of new stock and bonds, 
and then sells them at an-advanced price 
to the road which he controls; sometimes 
the directors form themselves into a con- 
struction company and by contracting 
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with themselves make an_ exorbitant 
profit ; sometimes roads are wrecked, and 
when the stockholders have been dis- 
couraged and compelled to sell at a low 
price, the purchasers rehabilitate the 
road and then float some more stock. 
But we have about reached the end of 
the exploitation of the public by the rail- 
roads. Public sentiment has been so 
awakened that we may expect remedial 
legislation in the near future. As the 
railroads will be discussed in a separate 
article, it is not necessary to dwell upon 
the remedies at this time. 


- STANDARD OIL AND THE STEEL TRUST 


The industrial monopolies have been 
the most fruitful source of abnormal, un- 
natural and swollen profits. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company stands first among the 
offenders in this respect. It has resorted 
to every cunning device employed by 
other monopolies, and, in addition, has 
invented several new ones. It has over- 
reached its competitors by means of se- 
cret rebates; it has bankrupted rivals by 
selling below cost in their territory while 
maintaining higher prices elsewhere; it 
has employed dummy corporations to 
carry on its work; it has concealed its 
profits, burnt its books to avoid investi- 
gation, corrupted courts, debauched leg- 
islatures and coerced executives. In a 
word, it has built colossal fortunes by 
perpetrating gigantic wrongs, and has 
clothed its iniquity with hypocrisy. 

The steel trust is another illustration 
of the power of monopoly. It floats upon 
water, having capitalized its power to 
extort from the public. According to its 
last annual report its gross sales amount- 
ed to nearly eight hundred million dol- 
lars, its net profits exceeded the entire 
amount paid for labor, and amounted to 
some twenty per cent. of the gross sales. 
There are smaller trusts, such as the 
harvester trust, the paper trust, the to- 
bacco trust, the meat trust, etc., etc., but 
the trusts are one in object and alike in 
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method. The remedies have been dis- 
cussed in a former article. 

At first, attention was attracted to the 
wrongs done to the victims of the trusts; 
now, however, the public is beginning to 
consider also the demoralization which 
unearned wealth has brought to its pos- 
sessors. The conscious violation of moral 
law in the amassing of money; the con- 
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business transactions, and the wanton 
violation of the rights of others—these 
have. so perverted character that the 
swollen fortunes have become as much a 
curse to those who control them as to the ° 
country at large. 

The fundamental argument advanced 
in defense of laws protecting property 
rights is that the possession of property 
stimulates industry and economy. Peo- 
ple will not labor if the idle can claim 
an equal reward with the industrious; 
people will not practice self-denial if 
those who save have no advantage over 
the spendthrift. But this argument can 
not be invoked in defense of swollen 
fortunes, for fortunes which rest upon 
injustice discourage a thousand where 
they encourage one—and even in the 
case of the one it is not encouragement, 
but rather the inflaming of avarice. 


INHERITANCE FAX FOR THE PRESENT 


Aside from the remedies which are 
aimed at specific causes, there are some 
which are intended to deal with condi- 
tions as they now exist. The inheritance 
tax, for instance, has been proposed as a 
means of compelling the holders of ex- 
cessive wealth to turn over a part of it to 
the government at death. There can be 
no doubt of the right of the state gov- 
ernments to regulate, as they will, the 
descent of property, and many of the 
states now collect an inheritance tax. It 
is probable that the supreme court would 
uphold a federal inheritance tax; al- 
though since the adverse decision on the 
income tax it is hazardous to say in ad- 
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vance just what the position of the court 
might be upon a question of taxation. 
But while a federal inheritance tax is 
justified by existing conditions, it can 
hardly be defended as a permanent pol- 
icy. It is advanced as a means of reach- 
ing fortunes already swollen, but it is 
wiser to prevent swollen fortunes than 
to permit them to be accumulated and 
then seize upon a percentage as a pen- 
alty. If the federal government will 
cease to grant privileges to favored in- 
dividuals, and content itself with the 
equal protection of all, there will be few 
fortunes large enough to constitute a 
menace. 

An income tax has also been sug- 
gested as a means of reaching fortunes 
abnormally large. While a graduated 
income tax would have this effect, an in- 
come tax can be defended as a perma- 
nent part of our fiscal system. As both 
our import duties and our internal rev- 
enue taxes are collected on consump- 
tion, and, therefore, bear most heavily 
upon the poor, we need an income tax to 
equalize the burdens of government and 
to compel wealth to bear its share. 
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Upon a careful consideration of the 
subject one must be convinced that the 
remedy for swollen fortunes is to be 
found in a return to the Jeffersonian 
doctrine: equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. Where we find un- 
earned fortunes, we find that in nearly 
every case they rest upon favors granted 
by the government, and in too many in- 
stances the injustice has been aggravated 
by inequalities in the tax law, so that the 
very ones who owe their great wealth to 
the generosity of the government shirk 
their taxes and shift to the shoulders of 
others the burdens which they them- 
selves should bear. 

Now that public attention has been 
turned to the ethics of money making, it 
is to be hoped that the awakening will 
result in the inauguration of such thor- 
ough reform that all citizens will be put 
upon the same footing and treated with 
equal consideration in the creation of 
wealth and in the payment of the taxes 
necessary to support the national govern- 
ment. 


RESTORING THE UNEARNED INCREMENT 


By ALBERT J. 


O thoughtful men, excepting Social- 

ists, have any patience with the 
mad and ignorant assaults which are 
constantly being made on wealth. They 
are not only unjust to those who are rich, 
but they are dangerous to our institutions 
and, indeed, to society. If this Republic 
is to be saved, we must all unite to pre- 
vent men from creating classes and in- 
flaming one class against the other. We 
must all resist those who try to set the 
American people at one another’s 
throats. That a man is rich—even enor- 
mously rich—does not mean that he is a 
rascal, any more than that a man is poor 
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—or even very poor—means that he is a 
saint. The bad man and good man are 
found among the poor as well as the 
rich; and it is wicked to draw a line be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and leave it 
to be inferred that all on one side are 
bad and all on the other side are good, 
Of course, no man—not even the most 
reckless demagogue—does this in ex- 
press terms; but there are men—and too 
many men—whose words and attitude 
leave this vague impression in the minds 
of the masses. Without, perhaps, intend- 
ing it, such men are sowing the fabled 
dragon’s teeth. 
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Of all problems, that presented by the 
holding of gigantic fortunes is the most 
delicate. It had better not be treated at 
all unless it is treated with the greatest 
coolness, fairness and justice. For, to 
deal with it in heat or haste is to create 
greater evils than the holding of these 
great hoards of money now present. 
Vengeance solves no problems; hatred 
answers no questions; passion is never 
the guide to reason. 

No, unless we frankly adopt Socialism 
there can be no quarrel with wealth, as 
such—no attack upon the theory of pri- 
vate property. But this does not mean 
that the admitted evils of wealth shall 
not be remedied. The trouble in deal- 
ing with swollen fortunes is that the de- 
fenders of these permanent aggregations 
of capital cry out that we are assailing 
the “rights of property,’ on the one 
hand; while, on the other hand, the 
spirit of destruction is fostered by those 
who are more ardent than sensible in 
their eagerness to correct abuses. 

Thus the fair-minded man, who is try- 
ing to find a practical solution of this real 
problem, and who wants to do the right 
thing, is between the fires of Bourbon 
resistance to all progress, on the one 
hand, and of destroying wrath on the 
other hand. I have no patience with 
either of these extreme forces; let us 
take up the question with simplicity and 
courage, find out what the facts are, un- 
derstand the wrongs those facts disclose 
and then see whether we can discover 
any just and workable way to right those 
wrongs. 


NATURAL AIDS TO CAPITAL 


Every informed thinker agrees that 
the distribution of wealth is as impor- 
tant as its production; and the produc- 
tion of wealth, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, its accumulation, under present 
conditions, is not exclusively due to the 
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single-handed efforts of any one man 
who gathers vast wealth even honestly. 
He does it by the aid of the government, 
which protects, sometimes helps him; by 
the efforts of millions of people; by the 
product of other millions whose battle- 
shed blood has nourished free institu- 
tions; of statesmen and philosophers, 
who have formulated what these sol- 
diers fought for; and, in short, of all 
human effort through all the ages. 

The wealth accumulator is helped by 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones and all 
the agencies of human communication, 
without which modern wealth gathering 
is impossible—but railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, machinery, etc., are the re- 
sult of thousands of inventors; and even 
these inventions are powerless without 
the hundreds of thousands of laborers, 
operators, manufacturers, who utilize 
them. - 

Then, too, the wealth accumulator is 
helped by the sheer increase of people 
with their numberless activities and 
their multiplying needs—but these 
myriads of high-grade Americans are 
the result of centuries of human prog- 
ress, of education, of the uncountable 
forces that have produced our twentieth 
century civilization. 


CARNEGIE’S BELIEF 


Recognizing this, the wisest of the 
vastly rich themselves assert that a part 
of their wealth should, on the death of 
its accumulator, be taken by the govern- 
ment of all the people. For example, 
Andrew Carnegie, speaking of this sub- 
ject, declares that the government should 
take from the holders of inordinate es- 
tates ‘‘a tremendous share and a progres- 
sive share.” It is a fundamental right 
and therefore a fundamental duty. 

But it is more—it is a measure of 
safety. The American republic has 
been called “the last experiment of lib- 
erty.” The American people mean that 
that experiment shall not fail. Yet 
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what is more certain than its failure if 
autocratic power can be concentrated 
into a few hands and then forever kept 
on an increasing scale in possession of 
the heirs of the founders of mighty for- 
tunes? For wealth is power—power in 
its most tangible, effective form; far 
more effective and tangible than bat- 
teries and bayonets. Do not armies de- 
pend even more on the ammunition of 
gold than the ammunition of powder 
and shot? Modern war is determined 
in the banking house more than on the 
battlefield. ‘The man on horseback” is 
helpless without the man at the money 
vault. 

There are few things that immense 
wealth can not accomplish. Not only 
can it erect bridges, build railroads, 
raise libraries, found universities, lift 
the spires of churches; it can also cor- 
rupt legislatures; pass laws, defeat re- 
forms, buy newspapers for deceiving the 
people. All these things, both good and 
bad, vast wealth has done, is doing and 
will do. This dimly shows something 
of the scope of the concrete power of 
tremendous riches and, therefore, the 
evil possibilities—nay certainties—if 
such riches in individual hands are 
transmitted to other individual hands in 
perpetual succession ever increasing in 
volume without the heirs of them ever 
earning a dollar of that increase or con- 
tributing, by the slightest personal ef- 
fort, to the common good and happiness 
of mankind. 


INHERITED RESPONSIBILITIES 


For example, the combined wealth of 
a well-known American family is not far 
from five hundred millions of dollars, 
almost all of which has come from the 
increasing value of real estate. This in- 
crease has not been caused by any per- 
sonal effort of those heirs, but by the 
growth and activities of the American 
metropolis and by the energy of the 
American people developing America’s 
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resources and focussing America’s trade 
with the world in America’s greatest 
port. The founder of this fortune was an 
able business man, and earned all the re- 
ward his remarkable talents secured. 
This reward he placed largely in New 
York real estate; and the value of this 
real estate has grown, as described, with- 
out his descendants who are now alive 
and holding it having earned a dollar of 
it by personal effort. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune ‘is said to 
exceed one billion dollars—an exaggera- 
tion, no doubt. Let us concede that the 
astounding genius of the man earned 
this—let us not go into any of the al- 
leged evil practices of the Standard Oil 
Company, whose constructive mind he 
was, but keep closely to the question of 
the increase of inherited fortunes. This 
sum, if transmitted from heir to heir, 
will grow, of its own weight, until the 
human mind can not comprehend its 
magnitude. Mr. Rockefeller deserves 
credit and praise for his public benefac- 
tions—he has established a magnificent 
university which can not but bless man- 
kind, and, in his other historic endow- 
ment, he has created the most richly 
endowed educational machine the world 
has ever seen. He has systematically 
aided the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, erecting buildings for it all over 
the country. 

All this is admirable; but, after all, 
the whole of it combined is but the re- 
turn to society of a part of what he got 
from society. Subtract his benefactions, 
and the remainder of his wealth will be 
transmitted to a succession of heirs, some 
wise and good, let us gladly concede, but 
also to others, neither wise nor good, 
as has been the case throughout all hu- 
man history. 

Still another example: a famous 
American, lately deceased, left a fortune 
of over one hundred million dollars. He 
acquired this because he was one of the 
greatest generals of legitimate business 
of which history makes record. In win- 
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ning his fortune by honest methods he 
won also the admiration of his fellow 
men—he was the greatest of America’s 
merchants, perhaps the greatest organ- 
izer and executive of trade the world has 
ever seen. But he tied up half his mighty 
fortune in trust for years, then to be 
delivered to an heir barely in his teens. 
In the hands of capable trustees (and 
under our modern system of trust com- 
panies for the management of estates, 
trustees aré always capable) this fortune 
will swell to perhaps one billion dollars 
without the man who finally receives it 
and again transmits it, thus swollen, to 
his heir, having earned a dollar of it or 
done anything to help the country or 
enrich human life—possibly with that 
heir unfitted, by idle and luxurious liv- 
ing, for the wise use of his unearned 
money. 


HOW WILL THIS POWER BE USED? 


This entire paper—yes and a whole 
book—might be taken up with a mere 
catalogue of the creation of such for- 
tunes and their growth in the hands of 
non-earning heirs. Yet every one of 
these heirs has in his hands over his fel- 
low man a power for good or bad greater 
than that of most monarchs—this power 
gathered from and increased by all the 
creative forces of society, protected and 
made possible by the people’s govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps this power will not be used— 
if not, it is wasted. Perhaps it will be 
well used—for sometimes monarchs are 
wise and good. Perhaps it will be evilly 
used—and we know that frequently it 
has been and is. The certainty of its 
non-use, bad use or good use shows its 
danger. But the power itself, in indi- 
vidual hands, is its greatest danger, just 
as any overwhelming power of any 
kind in any individual hands always is. 

Swollen fortunes then present a real 
problem. How shall we solve it? for 
there is no human problem that the hu- 
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man mind and conscience can not solve. 
We are here to answer questions which 
our own progress creates. Always when, 
in their advancing pathway, peoples 
meet such questions they have been told 
that they are not questions at all; or, if 
they are, that they are unanswerable— 
but always in the end the people have 
answered them. 

For example, there was the problem 
of free institutions—for centuries good 
and able men advocated the doctrine of 
monarchy and proved that the proposed 
rights of man presented no real problem 
at all. But the common wisdom of hu- 
manity saw the problem, answered it, 
and free institutions are here. 

There was the problem of slavery— 
the slave-holders insisted that it was 
no problem at all, even declared that 
slavery was the solution of an industrial 
problem which that institution had an- 
swered, and political economists proved 
its soundness and devout preachers 
plead for it in prayer. Yet the right- 
eous consensus of the millions insisted 
that it was a real problem, and kept on 
insisting until emancipation answered it. 

How shall we remedy it? Not by the 
methods of Karl Marx or Henry George 
or Mr. Sinclair. Their schemes for a 
perfect human society are based upon 
the premises of perfect human nature— 
which does not exist; and of the destruc- 
tion of the family—which can not be de- 
stroyed. (Of course, Socialists do not 
propose abolition of the family, but so- 
cialism is impossible so long as the fam- 
ily endures, since the family means pri- 
vate property.) 

No, there must be some practical rem- 
edy, although we can not end the evil 
all at once by any single practical rem- 
edy. All reforms are progressive 
growths just as all evils are progressive 
growths. Even Nature in her processes 
is gradual. Neither dawn nor dark, 
neither Spring nor Winter, come in- 
stantly. The roses do not bloom in a 
moment, wheat ripen in an hour, or the 
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cattle feeding on a thousand hills ma- 
ture in a day. To honesty and courage 
in the character of the people I would 
add patience. 


THE ANSWER IN OUR POWER TO TAX 


And if we will be patient the Nation 
can, through the power of taxation re- 
siding in the Nation’s congress, answer 
the problem of swollen fortunes. Not by 
an income tax, as the last one, however, 
because it is ineffective and seriously un- 
just. For example, under that law if an 
author got royalties, amounting to five 
thousand dollars in a single year, from 
a book on which he spent a lifetime, he 
was taxed the same as the heir of an un- 
earned fortune, on a like amount of his 
income. Also, the supreme court has de- 
clared the principle of the income tax 
unconstitutional; and, while I have al- 
ways felt that the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Harlan and his associates, who 
thought the income tax constitutional, 
was far better reasoned than the major- 
ity opinion, yet, to me, the law as de- 
clared by the majority of the court is 
sacred until that majority itself reverses 
its decision. 

But the supreme court has declared 
that an inheritance tax is constitutional. 
It so held directly in Knowlton vs. 
Moore, 176 U. S. 41, and, indirectly, in 
Mager vs. Grima, 49 U. S., 8 How. 490, 
and in Magowen vs. Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, 170 U. S. 283. In the 
first and last of these cases the supreme 
court held that there is no such thing as 


a natural right of inheritance—that the . 


right to dispose of property is not in- 
herent in the owner. 

As the supreme court has said: “The 
right to take property by devise or de- 
scent is the creature of the law and not 
a natural right — a privilege — and 
therefore the authority which confers it 
may impose conditions upon it.” Con- 
gress has exercised this power many 
times. In 1797 congress imposed a leg- 
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acy tax for the first time. In 1862 a 
legacy tax was again enacted and was 
in effect re-enacted in 1864 and amend- 
ed in 1866. In 1898 a legacy tax was 
provided for in what is usually spoken 
of as the Spanish-American War Rev- 
enue Act. ; 

So there is no question that we can tax 
inheritances; none that we can regulate 
the distribution of estates even while the 
original owner is living. For the right 
of inheritance is created exclusively by 
law, as is the right of distribution. 


SOCIETY THE CREDITOR OF WEALTH 


Society creates those rights for you 
and for me; they are not “natural 
rights’; and therefore society has a 
right to charge us for this privilege. An 


_illustration: Suppose I am the son or 


grandson of the gatherer of a gigantic 
fortune; as shown above, it has been 
accumulated by the ability and daring 
of my ancestor, who, in getting it, may 
have done his fellow-men and the world 
great service. But it is to be handed 
over to me who never earned a dollar 
of it and have no natural right to it. I 
get it only because the law which my 
fellow-men have made is generous 
enough to let me have it. Ought I not, 
then, pay my fellow-men, or my govern- 
ment, which represents my fellow-men, 
for this privilege? 

By inheriting this wealth which I did 
nothing to create, and which the gener- 
osity of society alone permits me to have, 
I have greater power to help support 
this generous government than hun- 
dreds and even thousands of my fellow- 
men who are earning their daily bread 
and a surplus for their families. Also, 
I am relieved from the necessity of 
earning my daily bread or supporting 
my family or doing anything of any 
kind for my fellow-men; because, after 
the government has made me pay for 
the privilege of inheriting the wealth I 
never earned, I still have the greater 
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part of that wealth left for my own sup- 
port and pleasure. What conceivable 
subject of taxation is more just than that 
upon property neither created nor 
earned by its recipients? 


THE NOBLE MOTIVES OF WEALTH 


So far from discouraging enterprise 
and thrift, such an inheritance tax in- 
spires nobler motives for wealth crea- 
tion than that of greed of miser or pride 
of family. Can it be said that Mr. Mor- 


gan, the ablest general of affairs the Na-. 


tion has yet developed, has now as his 
chief motive the accumulation of addi- 
tional millions? No! for he already has 
enough for all his descendants for gener- 
ations. Desire for gain is a powerful 
motive, but not the only or strongest mo- 
tive—certainly not the highest motive. 
Pride of creation; the joy of construc- 
tion ; the happiness of having done some- 
thing permanent; the knowledge that 
one has built a great railroad; developed 
the hidden resources of a wilderness; 
created as his eternal monument a re- 
deemed waste filled with busy and pros- 
perous people—these, also, are motives, 
and motives more powerful than the 
mere greed for gold. 

That this is so is shown in every other 
form of human activity—in the artist 
who would rather have his picture an 
immortal product of his brain and hand, 
even though he had to live on bread and 
water all his days than to have it a cari- 
cature, even though he lived in luxury; 
by the statesman who is glad to use his 
best years in writing and placing some 
law on the Nation’s statute books which 
will benefit his country and the world; 
by the scientist who is so busy adding to 
the sum of human knowledge that he is 
like Agassiz, who said, “‘I have no time 
to make money.” Surely some such 
noble motives inspire the soul of the 
great financier and master of business 
affairs just as much as mere money glut- 
tony inspires it. After a man has made 
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his millions he is not willing to “rust 
out,” but goes on “doing something” 
more. 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 


The absurd argument that if congress 
can take part of an inheritance it can 
take all has been answered by the Su- 
preme Court many times. There are, 
perhaps, a hundred decisions which hold 
that the possible abuse of a power is no 
argument against sts existence, and this 
is merely the plainest common sense. 
Whoever is against the inheritance tax 
upon this ground must, by the same rea- 
soning and on the same principle, be 
against representative government alto- 
gether. The supreme court has recently 
said that such an argument “involves in 
its ultimate aspect the mere assertion 
that free and representative government 
is a failure.” 

Such an inheritance tax should not be 
assessed against all inheritants; we must 
trust to the wisdom and fair-mindedness 
of congress to find a just limit. For the 
purpose of discussion, I suggest that the 
inheritance tax should begin on estates 
over five million dollars, and that estates 
under that sum should be exempt—but 
this is suggestion merely and offered 
only as a basis for discussion. I do not 
know that I should hold to it myself. 
The inheritance taxes in Switzerland and 
France do not attach to all estates, but 
only to those that are over a certain 
amount. In those countries, of course, 
the amount is tremendously lower than 
that which I suggest for the American 
inheritance tax; but the difference in 
wealth of the countries and, in general, 
conditions forbid anything like as low a 
limit in America as exists in any other 
country. The tax should be very low 
on fortunes immediately over five mil- 
lion dollars, and then progressively 
higher as they mount upward, though 
never to the point of annihilation. 

England gets nearly sixty-five mil- 
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lion dollars annually from her inherit- 
ance tax; Germany’s increase of revenue 
from her inheritance tax was eight mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars for 
last year alone. France and Switzerland 
derive very large revenues from their in- 
heritance tax. A similar tax in America 
would yield enough revenue to support 
our navy and build a new battleship 
every year; or to maintain our forest 
service; make and keep our water high- 
ways navigable; build all our public 
buildings; or to prosecute the great pol- 
icy of conserving our natural resources. 
And it would keep “swollen fortunes” 
within the danger line. 


THE GOOD RESULTS TO FOLLOW 


Such a tax would do three things: 
First, it would shift the burden of gov- 
ernment more and more upon the shoul- 
ders of those who are financially best 
able to bear that burden; who owe more 
than other men to the government for 
its protection; who should therefore pay 
more; and, finally, who did not earn the 
money themselves, but received it only 
by the favor of the government. There- 
fore, 

Second, it would thus relieve the mass 
of the people of the unjust portion of 
the burden of government which they 
are now compelled to bear, although 
the government has not done and does 
not do as much for them as for the oth- 
ers. And, third, it would automatically 
limit, reduce, and, in a sense, redistrib- 
ute swollen fortunes, giving back to ‘so- 
ciety a part of what society helped to 
create and leaving in the hands of the 
owner’s heirs even more than that part 
of the fortune which is represented by 
the’ owner’s ability, energy, daring and 
other constructive and acquisitive quali- 
ties in creating the fortune. 

Thus, inequalities would be reduced, 
the danger of swollen fortunes dimin- 
ished and society quieted by justice. 

This last consideration is perhaps the 
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greatest argument of all for the inherit- 
ance tax. The growing alarm and an- 
ger of the people at these permanent 
and swiftly increasing fortunes, if un- 
appeased, will find expression in a de- 
stroying vengeance, instead of a con- 
structive justice. If I were the owner 
or heir of one of these accumulations 
of riches I should be the first and most 
ardent advocate of an inheritance tax 
as a mere measure of safety—as an in- 
Surance against an approaching day of 
wrath sure to overtake either me or my 
children. For when men who.want to 
work are compelled to starve and other 
men who do not want to work riot in 
an opulence they never earned, a feeling 
is created in the breast of the masses of 
which statesmen must take heed. We 
will tolerate no violence in this country, 
even though it be caused by injustice; 
but also we tolerate no injustice that 
may cause violence. 


THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM 


At the risk of being tedious I must re- 
peat this thought—I must reiterate that, 
even to a very rich man, the inheritance 
tax is worth what it costs him as an in- 
surance against that spirit now abroad 
which would destroy all wealth in pri- 
vate hands. I doubt if the man of means 
knows how vigorous the Socialistic prop- 
aganda is all over the world. I find ad- 
vocates of socialism—of extreme social- 
ism—in the least expected quarters. 
They are nut the thoughtless, ignorant, 
savage persons they. are represented to 
us as being. Some of them are among 
what are termed our ‘“‘best families’; 
many of them are highly, even admir- 
ably educated; and most of them are 
aia gir by that zeal which an untried 
and altruistic idea never fails to cre- 
ate. Without a single exception, every 
Socialist, high and low, good and bad, 
points to these mammoth modern for- 
tunes. They picture the idle, luxurious 
and degenerate lives which too many 
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heirs of great wealth lead. They speak 
startlingly and plausibly, and sometimes 
truly, of the evil which is wrought by the 
power of aggregated wealth in the hands 
of an occasional able but unscrupulous 
man. They apply their conclusion of the 
abolition of property, not only to all rich 
men, but to the whole system of private 
ownership. 

And their arguments and appeals find 
lodgment in more breasts than is gen- 
erally understood. The inheritance tax 
would not only work simple justice, but 
it would take from both the ignorant 
demagogue and informed Socialist their 
chief weapon. Surely it is wise to con- 
sider the lessons of history. Nearly every 
great revolution, with its terror and 
bloodshed, could have been avoided had 
just demands been granted. But they 
were resisted until these demands, 
fanned into fury, broke all bounds and 
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RAIN 


wrought general havoc. Let the holders 
of mighty fortunes take counsel of ex- 
perience. Those who wish to deal justly 
by all can not forever hold in check those 
who are trying to use the passions of 
envy and hatred for their own purposes, 
on the one hand, or the trained, in- 
formed, plausible advocates of Socialism 
on the other hand. 

Let no one underestimate the strength 
and activity of Socialism; and remember 
that every financial flurry like the present 
one, every period of “hard times’ like 
that which came during Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, every phase of any in- 
dustrial depression are all, each and 
every one, the signal for increased so- 
cialistic energy and a text for sincere 
and instructed socialistic teaching as 
well as for dishonest and ignorant dema- 
gogic appeals. “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” 


OLD MAN RAIN 


By MADISON CAWEIN 


Old Man Rain 
At the window pane 


Knocks and fumbles and raps again ; 
His long-nailed fingers slip and strain ; 
Old Man Rain at the window pane 
Knocks all night, but knocks in vain— 


Old Man Rain. 


Old Man Rain, 
With battered train, 


Reels and shambles along the lane; 
His oldgray whiskers drip and drain ; 
Old Man Rain, with ragged train, 
Reels and staggers like one insane— 


Old Man Rain. 


Old Man Rain , 
Is back again, 


With old Mis’ Wind at the window pane, 
Dancing there with her tattered train; 
Her old shaw! flaps as she whirls again 


In the wildman reel and is torn in twain— 
Old Mis’ Wind and Old Man Rain. 


IN CHURCH 
By EVELYN SCHUYLER SCHAEFFER 


T has been a red-letter day in the little 
Canadian church which we ephem- 
eral summer folk fill to overflowing dur- 
ing the brief time of our stay here; for 
we have had no less than two bishops in 
the chancel during the morning service, 
besides the clergyman who has spent an 
arduous vacation among us, working for 
us as if we were his own flock. 

How many of us, I wonder, go to 
church in the old, simple, devout way? 
Aside from faith, there is much to take 
us there—old associations, old teachings, 
a habit of conscience. For my own part, 
a sermon to which I give but a half at- 
tention ranks next to a concert as a re- 
viver of a torpid intellect. Not that I am 
a musical person, any more than I am a 
very religious one. To me an orchestra 
is a stirring joy. Beethoven and Mozart 
bring a sense of deep, solidly-founded 
contentment and satisfaction, and senti- 
mental music is irritating, but I don’t 
usually know what particular composi- 


tion is being played, and, unless the dis- 
cord is particularly atrocious, I can not 
detect false notes. In fact, I can get a 
shameful amount of pleasure out of a 
mediocre: performance. And _ sitting 
quietly among a number of people, im- 
pressed in some subtle way by all these 
other personalities, and with some sort 
of harmonious noise going on, letting my 
thoughts drift whither they will, sud- 
denly all sorts of unexpected ideas come 
floating up into my consciousness. And 
to a lesser degree it is the same thing 
when, without listening, I hear a sermon, 
with its measured and balanced periods. 

Having been brought up in habits of 
extreme punctuality, I like to go early 
to church. Punctuality—or at least be- 
forehandedness—is not as profitable a 
virtue as it is made out to be, and is 
really, as the parodist puts it, the thief 
of time. I am sure that the time which, 
in the course of years, I have lost by my 
over-punctual habits would have enabled 
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me, if put to better use, to accomplish 
something quite worth while. The extra 
minutes whenever one goes anywhere, 
and, worst of all, the solid portions of 
time wasted in waiting for other people 
—all these fragments, if gathered up, 
would make surprising basketfuls. But 
one grows as the twig is bent, and I con- 
tinue to be beforehand. Being early, 
then, I have a chance to be impressed by 
the church manners of the present day. 
When I was a child I observed that those 
persons who entered a pew first moved 
up for the later comers, unless, indeed, 
the first arrival chanced to be a man. In 
that case he rose and stood in the aisle to 
let the ladies in. Nowadays the first 
comers take the end seats and compel the 
later ones to push past them, a custom 
which perhaps began with weddings, 
when every one wants to see the bridal 
party to the best advantage. It is a prac- 
tice which, under any circumstances, is 
repugnant to me, but especially in a 
church, this doing as you wouldn’t be 
done by, and I have promised myself 
never to be guilty of it. And yet to-day 
I found myself tempted. I had a sudden 
childish desire to see those two bishops 
walk up the aisle in all the pomp and 
circumstance of their episcopal robes—I 
always did love a procession. I wanted 
to be able to get out quietly if the service 
should be long; I thought it would be 
stuffy up in the corner. The very nice 
woman behind me was holding firmly to 
her end seat; the woman in front was do- 
ing the same; a large man stumbled dis- 
tressingly over feet, knees and skirts as 
he forced his way past her and her com- 
panion to the corner—an unpleasant sort 
of contact—and the back of his neck 
looked uncomfortably red for some mo- 
ments after he had taken his seat. Noth- 
ing is worth that, I thought, and moved 
up just as several ladies came to the pew 
door. Their looks of gratitude showed 
that they had been quite prepared to 
climb over me. 

After all, it wasn’t at all bad up in 
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the corner. I could get a breath of air 
from an open window near by, and 
could even take an occasional peep out— 
always a pleasant thing in church. 
Glancing out, I am apt to be reminded 
of the country church of my childhood, 
where there was no stained glass. In- 
stead there were big, many-paned win- 
dows, with green blinds which in sum- 
mer were opened enough for one to see 
the tops of trees waving in the breeze 
and the blue sky overhead. How well I 
remember the first time when, as a very 
small child, I was taken there. Every 
Sunday morning my father and mother 
and aunt and my elder brother and sister 
were in the habit of going to church, 
leaving the house strangely quiet and 
lonely; and when, after an absence 
which seemed endlessly long, they re- 
turned, the older ones always talked 
about “preaching.” Somebody had 
preached well, or somebody else had. 
preached less well. What was it to 
“preach”? I wondered. It did not occur 
to me to ask questions, but I imagined 
some strange, gorgeous and altogether 
enchanting scene. Naturally I became 
possessed with a burning desire to go 
and see for myself this wonderful 
preaching, and at last my mother yield- 
ed to my entreaties. I was dressed in my 
best, enjoined to sit very still, and taken 
to church. It was a plain and bare place, 
that old Dutch Reformed Church, but 
against the wall behind the pulpit hung 
long purple velvet curtains with heavy 
cords and tassels, and by them my imag- 
ination was fired. I think that even then 
I was conscious that to me purple was 
the color of mystery, and I am sure that 
red curtains would have impressed me 
less. I pictured to myself dim and vast 
recesses beyond, and was sure that at the 
proper time those cords would draw the 
curtains aside and something would 
come through. Then we should have the 
preaching. Behind us, at the opposite 
end of the pulpit, was the high gallery, 
which also had curtains, small ones, 
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above which the heads of the choir ap- 
peared when they sang, and behind 
which they mysteriously dropped; and 
from beyond came the sound of the or- 
gan, which enchanted me, particularly 
certain deep notes which sent a curious 
quiver all through me and gave me a 
lump in my throat. And there were 
many people sitting in the pews, partic- 
ularly two delightful girls across the 
aisle, whom I knew. They wore their 
hair in long, heavy braids tied with 
beautiful ribbons, and their names were 
Stella and Cornelia. Why wasn’t my 
hair dark and heavy and braided and 
tied with ribbons instead of being yellow 
and curled in ringlets? and oh, why 
wasn’t I named Stella? The organ and 
the singing stopped too soon, and there 
was only stupid talking by a mere ordi- 
nary man who stood up in front of the 
purple curtains. He and his clothes were 
alike uninteresting to me, and I thought 
he would never get through and stand 
aside to let the wonderful shining people 
come out from the place where they 
stayed behind the curtains. But still he 
talked. Sometimes people put their heads 
down for a little while on the backs of 
the pews in front of them, but I didn’t 
recognize it as praying, for at home we 
always knelt for prayers. I simply 
thought, ‘‘Now it is coming!” But final- 
ly the organ played for the last time, 
and the heads of the singers did not 
drop down again. I had a glimpse of 
them in profile, a row of bodiless heads, 
gliding away to some mysterious exit. 
My disappointment was great when we 
all came out and went home, for, long as 
the time had been, I would gladly have 
waited for the “preaching.” 

“You behaved very nicely in church,” 
said my aunt. 

“But why didn’t they preach?” I 

asked. 
> “Why, Mr. did preach,” replied 
my aunt. ‘You heard him.” 

“No, a man just stood up and talked,” 
I persisted. 
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“But that was preaching,” said my 
aunt. 

“And is that all that it is to preach ?” 

“Yes,” said my aunt. ‘Ile preached a 
sermon.” 

I kept my own counsel as to my dis- 
appointment. Yet for years, even when I 
knew quite well that those purple cur- 
tains only covered blank white walls, I 
could hardly divest myself of the idea 
that there were mysterious depths be- 
yond if one only knew the magic word 
which would give access to them. 

It. was in that old church that I 
learned the art of not hearing a sermon 
—fixing my eyes on the preacher and de- 
taching myself. Indeed, this was neces- 
sary when a child, gifted at once with a 
deep sense of awe in the presence of sa- 
cred things and with a keen sense of 
humor, was compelled to sit under a 
preacher who, among other things, could, 
in his extempore prayer, remark to the 
Lord, ‘‘Thou leavest the impress of Thy 
finger in every footprint!” 

Sitting in my corner in the little Cana- 
dian church, I have lost myself in recol- 
lections of other days, and meantime the 
congregation has almost overflowed its 
modest accommodations, so that chairs 
are being placed along each side of the 
aisle. The sound of the little organ re- 
calls me. It has no thrilling notes, but 
the crowd itself stirs one. Presently we 
all stand up and the bishops come in and 
the service begins. However simple one’s 
creed may become in the course of years, 
these prayers and anthems seem to adapt 
themselves to it, and one follows them 
with reverence and with a certain ten- 
derness of heart. But my English Prayer 
Book interests me, and I find myself 
wondering why we Americans have 
made certain changes. Surely, “Let Thy 
mercy lighten upon us” is more poetical 
than our briefer “Let Thy mercy be 
upon us.” And then that splendidly re- 
sounding verse in the Benedicite: “O 
Ananias, Azarias and Ismaél, bless ye 
the Lord; praise Him and magnify Him 
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forever.” I suppose it had to go when 
once revision had set in, for it is out of 
harmony with the context and makes a 
climax only in sound and not in’ sense, 
there being no especial reason that one 
can see why those particular personages 
should have been singled out, except for 
the swelling music of their names; but 
how the fine rhythm of the verse grati- 
fies the ear and the imagination! 

The bishop gives out his text. He 
looks like a good old man, simple and 
earnest, and one fancies that he lives up 
to his creed. To me there is nothing 
more interesting than a fine old face, 
stamped with the record of a lifetime of 
good living and good thinking. So I 
listen to the bishop respectfully, not car- 
ing whether he is interesting or original. 
All I ask is the note of sincerity. Yet he 
does interest me when he reproaches us 
with our present-day ignorance of the 
Bible. “Do you read the Bible?” he asks. 
“Do you know it, its history, its poetry, 
its legends?’ The question touches a re- 
sponsive chord, for I, too, lament the 
ignorance of the younger generation— 
these boys and girls who do not under- 
stand a Scriptural allusion, and who, 
when they look at a famous statue, are 
forced to admit that, though they know 
in a way who David was, they can not 
remember anything about Goliath! The 
preacher makes a good, direct appeal for 
the book which, quite aside from the 
question of one’s religious attitude, is, 
after all, to us English-speaking people, 
the Book of Books. And then, with some 
idea of giving force to his argument, he 


produces from under the pulpit a small, 


worn copy of the Bible and waves it in 
the air. Possibly that book may have its 
dwelling place in some recess of the pul- 
pit, but one can not escape the suspicion 
that he brought it along with his sermon 
—a bit of theatrical property, to be used 
at the telling moment. 

There was, even in his theatrical 
touch, a certain artlessness which dis- 
armed one, yet I wish he had left it out. 
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For what is it, in this twentieth century, 
that we ask of our clergyman? A spe- 
cialist in spiritual things, we do not 
grant him the authority that we yield 
to our specialists of the body, since we 
more and more feel that we are compe- 
tent to judge for ourselves in matters 
which concern the health of our souls. 
He is not, in these days, better educated 
than we are; his point of view is no 
broader than ours; but surely we ask 
more of him than that he should marry 
us and bury us and conduct our Sunday 
service for us. For myself, my demands 
are simple. I want my clergyman to be 
absolutely and transparently honest, 
without shadow of pose or pretense; and 
I want him, not only theoretically, but 
really and truly, to set spiritual things 
above material things. Is it too much to 
ask of a man who chooses his profession? 
If, in addition, he can preach a good ser- 
mon, so much the better; but we forget a 
good sermon much more quickly than we 
forget a good man. That our bishop is 
a good man I sincerely believe; yet 
somehow the charm is broken and I no 
longer listen to him in any connected 
way. My thoughts go wandering, and, 
although I still keep my eyes fixed in his 
direction, they can take in much that lies 
between; and between him and me are 
many more or less expressive backs. 

I gaze speculatively at the people in 
front of me; at the women with their 
furbelows and the men sitting defense- 
less with their uncovered, shorn and 
sometimes bald heads, exposed to every 
ray of phrenological observation and 
every cold wind of criticism. As to the 
furbelows, the fashioning of hats is pass- 
ing strange. A little girl of my acquaint- 
ance once kept a journal, and in it she 
wrote: ‘Went to church to-day. Six 
colors on the back of Mrs. A—’s hat.” 
And again: ‘Forty roses on Mrs. B—’s 
hat. Ethel and I counted them.” Would 
it be more conducive to a devotional 
frame of mind if we were to wear a uni- 
form to church—a nun’s veil, or, per- 
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haps, a graceful mantilla? Who can 
say? I think that the wandering eye 
would still wander and the speculative 
mind would still try to divine the secrets 
hidden under veil or mantilla; and the 
religious soul will still retain its attitude 
of devotion in spite of the triumphs or 
the nightmares of millinery. With a cer- 
tain compunction I turn my attention 
once more to the preacher. He is talking 
now about “‘conviction of sin,” a serious 
enough subject in all conscience, the 
more serious to me since I can not agree 
with him when he treats it as if it were a 
state of mind quite foreign to our usual 
mood. Are we ever altogether free from 
conviction of our own particular sins or, 
what often seems worse, our mistakes? 
Sometimes, at least, it happens that per- 
sons of impetuous temper and prone 
thereby to plunge into blunders, are en- 
dowed with a terribly keen aftersight. 
Such persons judge themselves as un- 
sparingly as their most unfriendly critics 
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can do, and with a more lasting severity ; 
for other people dismiss us more quickly 
than we can dismiss ourselves. And they 
who see clearly see also that it is impos- 
sible to undo; that in one way or another 
the account must be squared. Bankrupt 
we may be left in friends or in goods, 
but we have no choice; the matter is out 
of our hands. At least, then, let us hold 
up our heads and pay the score with 
courage. 

The sermon is ended. We all stand up 
and sing a cheerful hymn, without much 
music in it, but with a fine volume of 
sound. The bishops come down the aisle 
again and disappear through the open 
door. As we rise from our knees and 
turn to go out a lady says to me: 

“That was a sermon to remember.” 

“Yes,” I answer vaguely and wonder 
how many of us listened and will re- 
member. 

And so home to our landlady’s early 
Sunday dinner. 


AG HAPPY. 


aware mane the 


HE Sugar Creek 

correspondent of 
the Greenfield News 
was called by the of- 
fice force Happy Jack, 
although none of us 
had ever seen him. 

He was one of a 
} dozen country corre- 

“*) spondents who sent 
, us weekly letters of 
neighborhood news. These letters con- 
sisted principally, of course, of short 
paragraphs of local news, mostly of a 
personal nature. But frequently the 
correspondent expressed his or her opin- 
ion of things, and in this we allowed 
them plenty of latitude. 

We soon noticed that most of them 
took a rather gloomy view of life, and 
all of them—except H. J. Lane—was in 
a chronic state of revolt against the 
weather. But always with Lane: ‘Crops 
are looking good,” and “We are having 
some fine weather this week.” 

Hence he became to us ‘Happy Jack.” 

But there came a change. It was the 
first week in April that it was first no- 
ticed. I was running over his weekly 
letter to strengthen his syntax when an 
item made me stop and catch my breath: 

“Things are mighty dull in this neigh- 
borhood this week.” 

Then a little farther down the page: 

“Crops will be rather light this year 
if the present dry weather continues.” 

What in the worid could be the mat- 
ter with Happy Jack? It was the very 
last personal item that gave me what I 
thought might be a clue: 
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“Perry Rider, a sewing machine agent 
from Texas, is doing this neighborhood 
this week. He is stopping at Jerry Hol- 
man’s.” 

Now I knew that Jerry Holman was 
the wealthiest farmer in that end of the 
county, and that he had a daughter who 
was more than passing fair. 

Without comment I passed the copy 
to Charley Green, a red-headed com- 


-positor, who knew human p’s and q’s 


about as well as he did those of lead. 

There was a soft whistle from Char- 
ley, then click, click, went the type for 
a few minutes. A louder whistle. 

“Say, what in thunder do you suppose 
is the matter with Happy Jack?” 

I made no reply, and Charley went on 
until he came to the item about the sew- 
ing machine agent, then he broke into a 
laugh. 

“Happy Jack is done for,’ 
nounced positively. 

“No, he is not,” I replied quickly, 
wheeling around in the editorial chair 
(the office was in one end of the print 
shop). “A fellow who is as punctual, 


> he an- 


. honest and cheerful as Happy Jack is 


sure to win.” 

“In a horse trade, maybe,” Charley 
grinned, “but not in an affair like this. 

“Let me show you the lay of the 
land—” and Charley laid down his stick 
so he could take both arms to it. ‘There 
sits Minnie Holman on the east porch, 
dressed in white, with a pink bow at her 
throat; and ever and anon she puts up 
one hand then the other to push the soft 
fluffy hair back from her fair temples, 
the while she gazes dreamily off—away 
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off to where the tender trees clip into the 
azure; and as she gazes she is wishing 
somebody. would come a-courting that 
she never saw before. 

“Just at this psycho- 
logical moment Perry 
Rider, the Knight of the 
Sewing Machine, ap- 
pears. He is five feet six, 
weighs one-seventy, has 
black hair that meanders 
down his forehead and 
ends in a purty little cur- 
licue. His mustache re- 
sembles ravens’ wings, 
and his complexion sug- 
gests red blood and An- 
heuser- Busch. 

“His tongue is full jeweled, pendant 
set, and run by an automatic hair-spring. 
He was in Galveston during the flood, in 
San Francisco during the ’quake, spends 
the winter in El] Paso, goes to Saint 
Louey for quiet and rest, and knows Chi- 
cago almost as well as the devil does. 

“And what is more to the point, he 
knows exactly how to slip over mighty 
close to a girl when the whip-poor-wills 
and hoot-owls begin to call. 

“Now what chance has your tall, blue- 
eyed, grassy-haired, modest Happy Jack 
against a combination like that? 

“Why, man, Perry will woo, win, and 
wed that girl while Happy runs the brim 
of his Fat through his fingers and won- 
ders what to say next.” 

“T am backing Happy Jack, anyway,” 
I said stubbornly. 

3 “How much?” flared Charley, whose 
sporting instinct was touchy. 

“Oh, say a banquet for ten at the El- 


work. 

The next Wednesday morning, much 
elated, I shoved Happy Jack’s corre- 
spondence under Charley’s nose and 
pointed to the first item: 

“We are having some fine weather 
this week.” 
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A little below there was another: 

“Everybody had a good time at the 
Buckeye Bridge picnic Sat.” 

_Charley was plainly crestfallen, but 
rallied. ‘Perry is merely out doing the 
people this week. He’ll be in Saturday 
night, and then watch out.” 

J did watch out, and when I opened 
the next letter from Happy Jack the 
very first item gave me that sinking sen- 
sation: 

“We ain’t had a good rain in this part 
for a month. Crops are nearly ruined.” 

On the next page I read: 

“There was a small turn-out at the 
basket dinner Sunday. People are get- 
ting tired of them.” 

I hung the items on the copy-hook 
and went out before Charley got to 
them. : 

In a short time the arrival of Happy 
Jack’s: letter became the most exciting 
event of the week in the News office. 

Occasionally he rallied, but things 
mostly went Charley’s way. The weath- 
er grew steadily worse, the picnics were 
nearly all failures, and finally he began 
to find fault with the road overseer and 
the government. 

It got so that I hated to open his let- 
ters. It had passed beyond a joke with 
me, and I had be- 
come so interested in 
the fellow I felt sor- 
ry for him from the 
bottom of my heart. 
Perhaps a_ former 
experience of my 
own—well, anyway, 
I felt for him. 

In his letter for the 
second week in July 
he inclosed a little 
personal note, asking 
if I knew where he 
could get a good book on etiquette. 

I did. I had a six-hundred-page 
work that told how to do everything 
from the soda fountain to the altar. It 
was one of these six-dollar, red-backed 
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affairs that are priced six dollars, but 
given to editors for forty cents in ad- 
vertising. I hurried it to him by the 
first mail, with my compliments. 

But it did not seem to 
help him one bit. In 
fact, the more he read it 
the gloomier he seemed 
to get, until Charley 
crowed over me every 
week. I had reached the 
point, however, where I 
did not care anything 
about Charley; it was 
Happy Jack that worried 
me. 

I knew things were go- 
ing badly, but I did not 
know how really serious they were until 
I received a second inquiry. This time 
he asked, ‘‘Where one could get a relia- 
ble detective to look up some one’s rec- 
ord.” 

The next week no items came—the 
first time in nearly two years that he had 
missed. But Friday came a pathetic 
little note addressed to me personally : 


“DEAR EpIToR:—I guess you will 
have to get somebody else to furnish 
you items, as I ain’t feeling very well, 


and am going away for a spell. Much 
obliged for all your kindness. 
“Your friend, H. J. LANE.” 


I really believe I did not sleep two 
hours that night. I had never seen the 
poor fellow, but I did not need to; I 
knew him like a brother. Clean, strong, 
simple-hearted fellow, his very loyalty 
would ruin him, if he failed. So I wrote: 


“DEAR FRIEND :—Let me give you a 
little advice—I have been there, you 
know. Don’t go off. Stick it out. You 
are losing because you are trying to play 
his game. You have been trying to talk 
and act and be like him. Quit it and 
play your own game. 

“He has you bluffed so you don’t go 
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to see her any more. She may be crying 
every night because you quit coming. 
Then he has been going around making 
sport of you, talking about your man- 
ners, and telling things to make the boys 
laugh at you. But you take it like a lamb. 

“Now light out this very afternoon 
and hunt him up, and when you meet 
him wipe up the road with him. After 
that go home, hitch up your best team, 
put on your best clothes, and go after 
her. Tell her you have come to take her 
for a drive, and take her. Don’t get back 
until it is dark, and as you go through 
the bottom, squeeze her up tight (don’t 
mind consequences) and ask her how 
soon she will marry you. 

“Notify me when you are engaged, 
and bring her and a couple of friends 
up and we will give you the finest ban- 
quet ever put up in Greenfield.” 


The following Wednesday we got a 
big fat news letter from Sugar Creek. 

“How is that?’ I asked exultantly, 
shoving the first page at Charley, who 
was trying to read over my shoulder. 

He whistled softly at the first item: 

“Ain’t this the finest weather you ever 
saw?” 

At the second one he groaned: 

“Perry Rider, the sewing machine 
agent, left Monday for Ill. He is not 
expected back.” 


’ 


“Good-by, Perry,” said Charley. wo- 
fully, ‘you have cost me two weeks’ sal- 
ary, but I’m glad you are gone, so the 
weather can clear up a little.” 

At the last there was a note to me: 


“DEAR EDITOR :—I done it. We'll be 
up Sat. night. Have it fine, for she’s the 
daisiest girl you ever saw.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GREAT LAKES 


A FACT-STORY OF THE MEN THAT RULE THEM AND THE SHIPS 
THAT SAIL THEM 


By J. O. CURWOOD 


I. THE BUILDING OF THE SHIPS 


OT long ago I was 
onalake freighter 
pounding her way 

». up Huron on 

the ‘‘thou- 

mm. sand mile 

; highway” 

that leads to Du- 
luth. Beside me 
was a man who 
had climbed from 
poverty to mil- 
lions. He was 
riding in 

his own ship. His interests burned 
ten thousand tons of coal a year. 
He was one of the ore kings of 
the north—as rough as the iron 
he dug, filled to the brim with 
enthusiasm and animal energy of 
the lake breed; a man who had 
helped to make the lakes what 
they are, as scores of others like 
him have done. Before and _ be- 
hind us there trailed the smoke 
of a dozen of the steel leviathans 
of the inland seas. I had asked 
him a question, and there was the 
fire of a great pride in his eyes 
when he answered. 

“Tt would make a nation by it- 
self—this lake country !’’ he said. 
‘‘And it would be America, It’s 
America from Buffalo to Duluth, 
every inch of it, and the people 
who are in it are Americans, 
That’s American smoke you see 
off there, and American ships are 
making it; they’re run by a 
thousand or more American cap- 
tains, and they’re Americans 
fore ’n’ aft, too. We've got only 


The little daughter of B. F. Jones 
christening the 10,000-ton steamer 
named for her father 


eight states along the lakes, but if we’d 
secede to-morrow the world would find 
us the heart and power of the nation. 
That’s how American we are!” 

This is the patriotism one finds in the 
lake country, from the roaring furnaces 
of the east to the vast ore beds of Minne- 
sota. It is representative of the spirit 
that rules the inland seas; it is this 
spirit that has built an empire, and is 
building a vaster empire to-day, along 
the edges of the world’s greatest fresh 
water highways. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE OLD DAYS IN DRY-DOCK 
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President of the Great Lakes Engineering Works; one of the greatest 
ship-builders in the world 


With more than thirty-four millions 
of people living in the states bordering 
on them, possessing one-third of the 
total tonnage of North America, and 
saving to the people of the United States 
five hundred million dollars each year, 
or six dollars for every man, woman and 
child in the country, one of the most in- 
explainable mysteries of the century ex- 
ists in the fact that the great lakes of to- 
day are as little known to the vast ma- 
jority of Americans as they were a quar- 
ter of a century ago. While revolutions 
have been working in almost all lines of 
industry, while states have been made 
and cities born, America’s great inland 
seas have remained unwatched and un- 
known except by a comparative few. 


Upon them have grown the greatest in- 
dustries of the nation, yet the national 
ignorance concerning them can hardly 
find a parallel in history. Were they to 
disappear to-morrow the industrial su- 
premacy of the republic would receive a 
blow from which it could never recover. 
The steel industry, as a dominant com- 
mercial factor, would almost cease to ex- 
ist. One-half of the total population of 
the country would be seriously affected, 
and America would fall far behind in 
the commercial race of the nations. 
Notwithstanding these things, not one 
person in ten knows what the great 
lakes stand for to-day. While a thou- 
sand writers have sung of the greatness 
and romance of the watery wastes that 
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Probably no other water transportation company in the world owns a 
fleet as large as that directed by Mr. Coulby. There are one hundred and ten 
vessels under his control on the Great Lakes 


encircle continents, none: has told of 
those ‘‘vast unsalted seas” which mean 
more to eighty-five millions of Amer- 
icans than any one of the five oceans. 
What has been written has been for 
those who find their commerce upon 
them; for the owners of ships and the 
masters of men; for the kings of ore and 
grain—a little statistical matter here 
and a little there, but nothing for the 
millions who are not at hand to feel the 
pulse of traffic or to see the great com- 
mercial pageant as it passes before their 
eyes. Even of those who live in the 
states bordering the great lakes but 
few know that these fresh water high- 
ways of traffic possess the greatest port 
in the world, that upon them floats the 


largest single fleet of ships in existence, 
that in their great construction yards 
shipbuilding has been'‘reduced to a sci- 
ence as nowhere else on earth, and that 
in their life the elemgnts of romance and 
tragedy play their parts even as on the 
big oceans that divide hemispheres. 

In a small way the general lack of 
knowledge of the great lakes is excus- 
able, for their development has been so 
rapid and so stupendous that people 
have not yet grasped its significance. 
Within the last quarter of a century or 
less they have become the industrial 
magnets of the nation. Along their 
shores have sprung up our greatest cities, 
with populations increasing more rap- 
idly than those of New York, Boston, 
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THE TRAVELING CRANE, THE WORKMAN THAT BUILDS THE SHIP 


With its great steel arm it lifts tons of iron and steel, the component parts of the ship, to place them with perfect accuracy at the 
point where they are needed. Only two men are required to direct this huge mechanism in its wonderful work 


Philadelphia or San Francisco. In the 
eight states which have ports on them 
is more than one-third of the total pop- 
ulation of the North American continent. 
Along their three thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-five miles of United 
States shore line will be built this year 
more than one-half of the tonnage con- 
structed in America, and over their 
highways will travel seven times as 
much freight as all the nations of the 
world carried through the Suez canal in 
1907. 

Just what this means it is hard for one 
to conceive when told only in figures. 
Perhaps in no better way can the im- 
mensity and importance of their traffic 
be described than by showing briefly one 
of the ways in which they earned a 
“dividend” of six dollars for every per- 
son living in the United States last year. 
This immense “dividend” did not go into 


- 


the coffers of corporations, but actually, 
though indirectly, into the pockets of 
the people. For instance, it costs a little 
over ten cents to ship a bushel of grain | 
from Chicago to New York by rail, and 
only five and one-half cents by way of 
the lakes and the Erie canal. This sav- 
ing on transportation of five cents a 
bushel is divided between the producing 
farmer and the consuming public. It isa 
“nickel on which no trust can place its 
hands’—and this nickel, when multi- 
plied by the number of bushels of grain 
produced in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Michigan, reaches 
the stupendous figure of ninety-eight 
million dollars! In the matter of iron 
ore the saving is still greater. Were it 
not for this saving all steel necessities, 
from rails to common kitchen forks, 
would advance tremendously in price, 
and the United States would not be able 
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to control the steel markets of the world. 
To-day you can ship a ton of ore from 
Duluth to Ashtabula, Conneaut or 
Cleveland, a distance of nearly one thou- 
sand miles, for ten cents less than you 
can send by rail that same ton from one 
of these ports to Pittsburg, a distance of 
only one hundred and thirty miles. In 
other words, while it costs eighty cents 
to send a ton of ore from the vast ranges 
of the north to an Erie port by ship, the 
rail rate is just seven times greater, 
which means that the vessels of the great 
lakes saved last year on ore dlone no less 
than one hundred and seventy-three 
million dollars! 

In another way than in this annual 
saving in cost of transportation are the 
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lakes fighting a great and almost unap- 
preciated battle for the people. They are 
to-day the country’s greatest safeguard 
against excessive railroad charges. They 
are the governors of the nation’s inter- 
nal commerce, and will be for all time 
to come. There is not a state north of 
the Ohio River and east of the Rocky 
Mountains which is not affected by their 
cheap transportation, and the day is not 
distant when hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain raised in the Canadian 
west will go to the seaboard by way of 
the lake and canal route. At the present 
time there are two hundred thousand 
miles of railroad in the United States, 
constructed and equipped at a cost of 
twelve billion, five hundred thousand 


I, THE FIRST STEP IN THE BUILDING OF A STEEL FREIGHTER FOR THE GREAT 
LAKES TRAFFIC—LAYING THE KEEL BLOCKS 


II. THE BOTTOM PLATES OF THE SHIP ARE NEXT LAID 


dollars; yet, on the basis of ton miles, 
the traffic on the lakes will this year be 
one-sixth as great as on all the roads in 
the country. 

These facts are given here to show in 
a small way the gigantic part the great 
lakes are playing to-day in the indus- 
trial progress of the nation. Yet, as par- 
adoxical as it-may seem, the nation itself 
has hardly recognized the truth. The 
“helping” hand that the government has 
reached out has been pathetically weak. 
In history to come it must be recorded 
that great men—men of brain and 
brawn and courage—have “built up” the 
lakes, and not the government. And 
these men, scores and hundreds of them, 
are continuing the work to-day. Since 
the dawn of independence to the present 
time the United States has expended for 
all harbors and waterways on the great 
lakes above the Niagara Falls less than 
ninety million dollars, yet each year this 
same government hands out one hun- 


dred and forty million dollars to the 
army and ‘navy and one hundred and 
twenty-seven million dollars to the postal 
service! In the face of this is the aston- 
ishing fact that last year the saving in 
freight rates on Lake Superior com- 
merce alone exceeded by a million dol- 
lars the total sum expended by the gov- 
ernment on the inland seas since the day 
the first ship was launched upon them! 

In this building of the “greater em- 
pire” of the lake country there is now no 
rest. Wherever ships are built the 
stocks are filled. From the uttermost end 
of Erie to the shipyards of the north— 
in Buffalo, Lorain, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Bay City, West Superior, Chi- 
cago and Manitowoc—the making of 
American’ships is being rushed as never 
before. In the larger yards powerful 
arc-light systems allow of work by night 
as well as by day. The roaring of forges, 
the hammering of steel, the tumult of 
laboring men and the rumbling of giant 
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III. HOW THE SHIP LOOKS SIX WEEKS AFTER THE LAYING OF THE KEEL 


cranes are seldom stilled. With almost 
magical quickness a ten-thousand-ton 
monster of steel rises on the stocks—and 
is gone. Another takes its place, and 
even as they follow one another into the 
sea, racing to fill demands, there still 
comes the cry from a hundred quarters: 
“Ships—ships—we want more ships!” 

If it were possible to have one hun- 
dred new ships placed suddenly on the 
market to-morrow, there would be a 
rush of vesselmen from every big port 
on the lakes, and even at that, in the 
words of one shipbuilder, “Only a small 
part of the present demand would be 
filled, and the shipyards would still be 
rushed beyond their capacity.” 

This year very nearly three-fifths of 
the total ship tonnage built in the United 
States will be constructed in these busy 
yards of the great lakes. As early as 
January they were choked with orders 
for 1907 delivery, and even that early a 
number of them had orders running well 


into 1908. The 1907 schedule was made 
up of a total of seventy-four vessels, in- 
cluding forty-eight bulk freighters, four 
passenger steamers, four package 
freighters, five tugs, two dredges, two 
car ferries, five scows, three hopper 
barges and one quarantine steamer. 
Taking the forty-eight bulk freighters 
alone, one gets a fair idea of the im- 
mensity of lake traffic. They are but a 
drop in the bucket—a single year’s con- 
tribution to the great argosies of the in- 
land seas, yet these forty-eight ships 
have a carrying capacity of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons. In other 
words, within four days after loading at 
Duluth they could be discharging this 
mountain of ore at Erie ports. To carry 
this same “cargo” by rail would require 
over three hundred trains of thirty cars 
each, or a single train seventy miles in 
length! 

But this is not particularly astonish- 
ing when one is studying the commerce 


IV. THE SHIP IN HER “STOCKS,” READY TO BE “CLEARED” FOR LAUNCHING 


of the great lakes. True, it represents 
considerably over a half of the tonnage 
built in the United States during 1907, 
but even at that it “isn’t much to shout 
about,” as one builder of ships said to 
me. These men of the lakes never ex- 
press surprise at the wonders of the in- 
land seas. They are used to them. They 
meet with them every day of their lives. 
On either coast these same “wonders” 
would be made much of. But the lake 
breed is not the breed that boasts—un- 
less you drag opinions from them. Why, 
over in Cleveland there is one man who 
directs the destinies of twice as many 
ships as the forty-eight mentioned above 
—a single commercial navy that can 
move six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand tons of ore in one trip, or enough 
to ‘make up” a train of sixteen thousand 
two hundred cars, which train would be 
one hundred and twenty miles in length! 
This man’s name is Coulby—Harry 
Coulby, president and general manager 


of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 
lake arm of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. There was a time when Coulby 
was a poor mechanic, working his ten 
hours a day. Then he developed “‘tal- 
ent” and went into a shipyard draught- 
ing yard. Now he is undeniably the king 
of lake shipping. His word is law in the 
directing of one hundred and ten vessels, 
the greatest fleet in the world; and it is 
law in other ways, for it is common talk 
in marine circles that he (with the trust 
behind him) is responsible for nearly 
every important move on the great lakes. 
He is the eye and the ear and the mouth 
of the trust, and it is the trust that prac- 
tically fixes the ore rates for each season, 
and does other things of interest. If 
these ships of Coulby’s were placed end 
to end they would reach a distance of 
eight miles! During the eight months of 
lake navigation they can transport as 
much freight over the “thousand-mile 
highway” as the combined ficcts of all 


Vv. NO, NOT THE BOARD-WALK AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Only a few of the 800,000 rivets and 1,600,000 rivet holes which go into the making of a ten-thousand-ton leviathan 


nations take through the Suez canal in 
twelve! Yet who has heard of Coulby? 
How many know of the gigantic fleet he 
controls? A few thousand lake people, 
and that is all. A magnificent illustra- 
tion is this of the nattonal ignorance con- 
cerning the great lakes. 

And Coulby is only one of many. The 
fleet he controls is only one of many. 
The lakes breed great men—and they 
breed great fleets. How many of our 
millions have heard of J. C. Gilchrist 
and the Gilchrist fleet?—a man in one 
way unique in the marine history of the 
world, and a fleet which, if plying be- 
ween New York and Liverpool, would 
be one of the present-day sensations. 
Gilchrist, like Coulby, worked up from 
the ‘‘depths,” and to-day, as the head of 
the Gilchrist Transportation Company, 
he holds down seventy-five distinct jobs! 
Seventy-five owners have placed seven- 
ty-five ships under his generalship, and 


from each he receives a salary of one 
thousand dollars a season, or a total of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. He is one 
of the Napoleons of the lakes. He han- 
dles ships and men like a magician; his 
holds are never empty ; his dividends are 
always large. There was a day when 
one thousand dollars looked like a for- 
tune to Gilchrist, and when eight dollars 
a week was an income of which he was 
mightily proud. That was when, from 
away down in Michigan, he turned his 
face northward toward the lakes, filled 
with big ambition and a desire for ad- 
venture, but with little more than what 
he carried on his back. He got work as 
a sailor before the mast at forty dollars 
a month and board. From there he 
graduated to “bell hop” on a passenger 
steamer, and continued to graduate until 
the owners of great ships began to see in 
him those things which they themselves 
did not possess, and so handed over to 


VI. A MONSTER OF STEEL AND IRON, ITS DEAD WEIGHT 9,500,000 POUNDS 
READY FOR LAUNCHING 


him the destiny of the second greatest 
fleet of freight carriers in the world. 

Such men as Coulby and Gilchrist and 
the ships they have would make the fame 
of any nation on the high seas. They, 
and men like Captain John Mitchell, 
who is the head of a fleet of twenty ships, 
J. H. Sheadle and G. L. Douglas, are of 
the kind that are choking the great lakes 
shipyards with orders, while along the 
ocean seaboards stocks are rotting and 
builders of ocean marine are starving. 
Cleveland claims the headquarters of 
both of these immense fleets—and Cleve- 
land is fortunate in many other things. 
She counts her strong men of the lakes 
by the score. She is a great owner of 
ships, a great buyer of ships, and a great 
builder. 

But when it comes to the production 
of “bottoms” Cleveland and all other 
lake cities must give way to Detroit. 
There was a day when Detroit was one 


of the important ports of the lakes, but 
that day is long past. Now she is the 
center of shipbuilding. Last year there 
was built at Detroit more tonnage than 
in any other city in the United States. 
Of the seventy-four vessels scheduled 
for launchings in 1907, twenty-one of 
the largest took their first dip in or very 
near Detroit. The tonnage of these ves- 
sels aggregated nearly one-half of the 
total tonnage of the forty-eight freight- 
ers constructed for the season’s delivery. 

It has been said that Detroit is a great 
shipbuilding city by accident, and there 
is a good deal of truth in the assertion. 
Five years ago the American Shipbuild- 
ing Company, the greatest trust of its 
kind in the world, held undisputed sway 
over the lakes. It knew no competition. 
No combination of capital had dared to 
grapple with it. With eleven huge con- 
struction yards strung along the lakes 
between Buffalo, Duluth and Chicago, it 
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held a monopoly of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. It was at this time that one of 
the country’s great industrial generals 
sprang up in Detroit. Then he was prac- 
tically unknown; now, as a leader and 
master of men, he is known in every city 
of this country where iron and steel are 
used. His name is Antonio C. Pessano. 
Detroit must always be proud of this 
man. He must count in the history of 
her future greatness, and always her 
citizens should be thankful that he and 
his indomitable courage did not first ap- 
pear in Buffalo, Cleveland or some other 
lake city. Mr. Pessano’s ambition was to 
build at Detroit the most modern ship- 
building plant in the world. Some peo- 
ple laughed at him. Others pitied him. 
The trust twiddled its fingers, so to 
speak, and smiled. In the face of it all 
Mr. Pessano won the confidence of such 
Gibraltars of industrial finance as 
George H. Russel, Colonel Frank J. 
Hecker, Joseph Boyer, William G. Ma- 


ther, Henry B. Ledyard and others— 
won it to the extent of raising one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, with 
which he built the greatest shipbuilding 
yards on the lakes, and which have de- 
veloped since then into the greatest in 
America, employing more than three 
thousand men. 

Mr. Pessano’s shipbuilding rival is the 
president of the trust. His name is Wal- 
lace, “son of Bob Wallace, the elder,” 
lake men will tell you, for Robert Wal- 
lace, the father, was a shipbuilder him- 
self for a great many years. He is very 
proud of his boy. 

“T had three boys,” said he. ‘Two of 
’em went to college, but Jim he wanted 
an education, so he didn’t take much 
stock in books, but got out among men. 
That was what made Jim!” 

To-day it is “Jim,” or James C. Wal- 
lace, of Cleveland, as he is better known, 
who is the champion shipbuilder of the 
world. He is president of the American 
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VIII. AFTER BEING LAUNCHED, THE SHIP IS FITTED WITH ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
THESE ARE LIFTED IN BY A HUGE CRANE AND BLOCK 


The photograph is of the steamer 7homas F. Cole, the largest ship on the Lakes—605 feet long, 11,200 tons displacement 


Shipbuilding Company. Probably in no 
other part of the world is the romantic 
more largely associated with modern 
progress than on the great lakes, and in 
these two men—Wallace and Pessano— 
itis revealed ina singular way. Together 
they govern shipbuilding on the inland 
seas. Last year only two ships were 
built outside of their yards on the Amer- 
ican side. Both of these great men began 
in the dinner-pail brigade. They worked 
in overalls and grease, not for “experi- 
ence,” but because they had to; they 
pulled and heaved with common labor- 
ers; they rose, step by step, from the 
lowest ranks—and to-day, monuments to 
courage and ambition, they are the 
earth’s two greatest builders of ships. In 
a novel such characters would be de- 
clared almost impossible. But the lakes 
breed such as these. There are others 
whose careers have been even more re- 
markable, and I will tell of these later— 


men whose rise from poverty to wealth 
and power rivals in romance and adven- 
ture the most glowing stories of the 
Goulds and Astors. 

Mr. Pessano, “the independent,” does 
not entirely monopolize Detroit ship- 
building, for Wallace was there ahead 
of him with one of the trust’s big yards, 
which is known under the name of the 
Detroit Shipbuilding Company. It ma- 
terially assists in the city’s greatness, 
and will continue to do so more and more 
each year. During 1907 it launched six 
big freighters in Detroit, and that city, 
together with eight other lake cities, 
heaps blessings on the trust. For the 
trust is most generous and unprejudiced 
in its distribution of yards. It builds 
ships in one huge yard at Superior, in 
two at Chicago, two at Cleveland, and in 
one at Lorain, Buffalo, Wyandotte, De- 
troit, Bay City and Milwaukee. Among 
these cities it has distributed over fifteen 
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million dollars in capital, and it is esti- 
mated that it affords a livelihood for be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand people. 
In 1907 the different yards planned for 
the building of thirty-six freighters, 
with a tonnage capacity of three hun- 
dred thousand, more than twice that of 
the next two largest shipbuilding con- 
cerns in the world combined—those of 
Doxford and Sons, of Sunderland, and 
Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, whose 
aggregate tonnage was not over one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The aston- 
ishing rate at which lake shipbuilding 
is increasing is shown in the fact that the 
trust’s production for 1907 was twice 
that of 1905, which was 117,482 tons, 
divided among twenty vessels. A new 
factor has come into lake shipbuilding 
which will count considerably in the 
future. This is the Toledo Shipbuilding 
Company, which purchased the Craig 
yards in 1906, and which has expended 
a great deal of money since that time in 


perfecting its plant, until now it has one 
of the most modern construction yards 
on the lakes. 

But even at the present tremendous 
rate of production many vessel owners 
are asking, ‘‘What are we going to do? 
We can't get ships—and the ore and 
grain trade is crowding us now,” which 
is manifestly true. There are a large 
number of men with money in their 
pockets who would willingly pay a bonus 
if ships could be delivered to them to- 
morrow—but many of them will have to 
wait a year, and perhaps two, before the 
vessels they want are off the stocks. In 
fact, so pressing is the demand for ships 
that some owners are now beginning to 
look abroad for them. At the present 
time two big freighters are being built 
for Canadian owners on the Clyde, five 
steamers are being built by MacMillan 
and Son of Dumbarton, and four others 
by a Glasgow firm. 

It would seem that this activity in 
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both lake and foreign shipyards must 
soon supply demands, but such will not 
be the case for many years to come. Lake 
men can not see the end of their pros- 
perity. They are in the midst of fortune- 
making days on the inland seas. To-day 
one of the steel ships of the lakes is as 
good as a gold mine, and will continue 
to be so for a quarter of a century to 
come. The shipyards are growing each 
year, but the increase of tonnage is out- 
stripping them, and until cargo and 
ships are more evenly balanced the own- 
ers of vessels on the great lakes must be 
counted among the most fortunate men 
in the world. 

It is only natural that these conditions 
should have developed shipbuilding on 
the lakes to a science unparalleled in any 
other part of the earth. I once had the 
good fortune to talk with a shipbuilder 
from the Clyde. He had heard much of 
the lakes. He had built ships for them. 
He had heard of the wonders of ship- 
building in their cities. So he had come 
across to see for himself. 

“T had thought that your ships would 
not compare with ours,” he said. “You 
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build them so quickly that 
I thought they would surely 
be inferior to those of the 
Clyde. But they are the best 
in the world; I will say that— 
the best in the world, and you 
build them like magicians! 
You lay their keels to-day— 
to-morrow they are gone!’’ 

This is almost true. A 
ten-thousand-ton leviathan 
of the lakes can now be 
built -almost as quickly as 
carpenters can put up an 
eight-room house. Any one 
of several shipyards can get 
out one of these monsters of 
marine commerce within 
ninety days, and the record 
stands with a ten-thousand- 
ton vessel that was launched 
fifty-three days after her keel 
was laid! One hardly realizes what this 
means until he knows of a few of the 
things that go into the construction of 
such a vessel. Take the steamer Thomas 
F. Cole, for instance, launched early 
in 1907 by the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works. This vessel is the giant of the 
lakes, and is six hundred and five feet 
and five inches long. She is fifty-eight 
feet beam and thirty-two feet deep, and 
in a single trip can carry as great a load 
as three hundred freight cars, or twelve 
thousand tons. In her are nine million 
five hundred thousand pounds of iron 
and steel! What does this mean? It 
means that if every man, woman and 
child in Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were to join in carrying 
this material to a certain place, each per- 
son would have to transport one pound. 
In the mass would be eight hundred 
thousand rivets, ranging in size from 
five-eighths to one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter. 

One who is investigating lake ship- 
building for the first time will be aston- 
ished to discover that the modern 
freighter is in many ways a huge private 


yacht. They are almost 
without exception owned by 
men of wealth, and their 
cabins are fitted out even 
more luxuriously than those 
of passenger boats, for while 
these latter are intended for 
the use of the public, the 
passenger accommodations 
of freighters are planned for 
the friends and families of 
the owners. So above the 
deck which conceals. ten 
thousand tons of ore the 
vessel may be a floating 
palace. The keenest rivalry 
exists between owners as 
to who shall possess the 
finest ships, and fortunes are 
expended in the fittings of 
cabins alone. Nothing that 
money can secure is omit- 
ted. In the words of a builder: “The 
modern freighter is like a modern hotel 
—only much more luxuriously fur- 
nished.” There is an electric light sys- 
tem throughout the ship; the cabins are 
equipped with telephones; there is steam 
heat; there are machines for the making 
of artificial ice, kitchens with the latest 
electrical cooking devices, elegantly ap- 
pointed dining-rooms; there are state- 
rooms which are like the apartments in 
a palace, and other things which one 
would not expect to see beyond the black 
and forbidding steel walls of these for- 
tune-makers of the lakes. 

With the first peep into modern meth- 
ods one realizes that the romantic ship- 
building days of old are gone. No lon- 
ger does the shape, beauty and speed of 
a vessel depend upon the eyes and hands 
of the men who are actually putting it 
together. For the ship of to-day is built 
in the engineering offices. In the 
draughting-room skilled men lay out the 
plans and make the models for a ship 
just as an architect does for a house, and 
when these plans are done they go to a 
great building which reminds one of a 
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vast dance hall, and which is known as 
the “mold loft.” Seemingly the place ‘is 
not used. Yet at the very moment you 
are looking about, wondering what this 
vacancy has to do with shipbuilding, you 
are walking on the decks of a ship. All 
about upon the floor, if you notice care- 
fully, you will see hundreds and thou- 
sands of lines, and every one of these 
lines represents a line of the freighter 
which within three or four months will 
be taking her trial trip. Here upon the 
floor is drawn the “line ship” in exactly 
the same size as the vessel which is to 
be built. Over certain sections of this 
“line ship” men place very thin pieces of 
bass wood, which they frame together in 
the identical size and shape of the ship’s 
plates. By the use of these molds, or 
templates, the workman can see just 
where the rivet holes should be, and 
wherever a rivet is to go he puts a little 
spot of paint. These model plates are 
then numbered and sent to the “plate de- 
partment,” where the real sheets of steel 
are made to conform with them and 
where the one million five hundred thou- 
sand or more rivet holes are punched. 
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With the plates ready the real ship 
quickly takes size and form. 

Some morning a little army of men 
begins work where to the ordinary ob- 
server there is nothing but piles of steel 
and big timbers. From a distance the 
scene reminds one of a partly depleted 
lumber yard. On one side of this, and 
within a few yards of the water of a slip, 
are first set up with mathematical accu- 
racy a number of square timbers called 
“keel blocks.” Upon these blocks will 
rest the bottom of the ship, and from 
them to the water’s edge run long 

.shelving timbers, or “ways,” down which 
she will slide when ready for launching. 

Children frequently play with blocks 
which, when placed together according 
to the numbers on them, form a map of 
the United States. This is modern ship- 
building—in a way. It is on the same 
idea. There is a proper place for every 
steel plate in the yards, and the numbers 
on them are what locate them in the ship. 
A. giant crane runs overhead, reaches 
down, seizes a certain plate, rumbles 


back, to hover for a moment over the- 


growing “floor,” lowers its burden—and 
the iron workers do the rest. Within a 
few days work has reached a point 
where you begin to wonder, and for the 
first time, perhaps, you realize what an 
intricate affair a great ship really is, and 
what precautions are taken to keep it 
from sinking in collision or storm. You 
begin to see that a lake freighter is what 
might be described as two ships, one 
built within the other. As the vessel in- 
creases in size, as the sides of it, as well 
as the bottom, are put together, there are 
two little armies of men at work—one on 
the outer ship and one on the inner. 
From the bottom and sides of the first 
steel shell of the ship there extend up- 
ward and inward heavy steel supports, 
upon which are laid the plates of the 
“inner ship.” In the space between these 
two walls will be carried water ballast. 
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The chambers into which it is divided 
are the life-preservers of the vessel. A’ 
dozen holes may be punched into her, 
but just as long as only this outer and 
protecting ship suffers, and the inner 
ship is not perforated, the carrier and 
her ten-thousand-ton cargo will keep 
afloat. 

When the construction of the vessel 
has reached a point where men can work 
on the inner as well as the outer hull, 
it is not uncommon for six hundred to 
eight hundred workmen to be engaged 
on her at one time. Frequently as high 
as one hundred gangs of riveters, of four 
men each, are at work simultaneously, 
and at such times the pounding of the 
automatic riveting machines sounds at 
the distance of half a mile like a battery 
of gatling guns in action. So the work 
continues until every plate is in place 
and the vessel is ready for launching, 
which is the most exciting moment in the 
career of the ship—unless at some future 
day she meets a tragic end at sea. One 
by one the blocks which have been 
placed under her bottom are removed, 
until only two remain, one at each end. 
Then, at the last moment, these two are 
pulled away simultaneously, and the 
steel monster slides sidewise down the 
greased ways until, with a thunderous 
crash of water, she plunges into her na- 
tive element. 

Thus ends the building of the ship, 
with the exception of what is known as 
her “deck work,” the fitting of her lux- 
urious cabins, the placing of her engines, 
and a score of other things which are 
done after she is afloat. She is now a 
“carrier” of the lakes. A little longer 
and captain and crew take possession of 
her, clouds of bituminous smoke rise 
from her funnels, and with flying pen- 
nants and screaming whistles she turns 
her nose into the great highway that 
leads a thousand miles into the North— 
to the land of the ore kings. 


(Mr. Curwood’s next article will be entitled “What the Ships Carry”] 


MRS. SLENSKY ASSISTS 
By JOHN S. LOPEZ 


LENSKY was in a ter- 
rible humor and Mrs. 
Slensky observed it 
with shrewd forebod- 
ings. A quarter of a 
54 century of connubial- 

‘ity with Slensky had 
taught her to preserve 
proper caution. And 
she speculated grimly, 
but silently, that it 
must be something 
unusually disturbing 


since Slensky did not burden her with - 


the details nor try to shift the blame to 
her in some way. Usually he was in his 
most amiable mood during supper and 
just after it. That to-night he was so 
upset boded ill for some one. But Mrs. 
Slensky was too wise to court trouble by 
asking questions when her lord was os- 
tentatiously trying to conceal his feelings. 
Certainly the cause could not be 
found in the domestic arrangements, for 
everything in the little combined dining 
and sitting room was as spick and span 
as Slensky had ever thought necessary 
and agreeable. His favorite cushioned 
chair had been drawn up to the table, 
and beside his plate lay a copy of the 
Jewish Evening Herald just where he 
always found it. Nor could the fault lie 
with the meal, because Mrs. Slensky, as 
a special treat, had prepared a big mess 
of the cold-sour soup of which he was 
so fond. She noticed with growing ap- 
prehension that he scarcely touched it. 
Once, indeed, she caught his eyes up- 
on her with a menacing glance, and 
with a hurried show of unconcern to 
prove that she was not watching him, 
she dampened a corner of the table cloth 
in her mouth and fell to removing some 
traces of stove blacking which still ad- 
hered to her wrist above the diamond 
bracelet she wore. But Slensky said 


not a word, not even after the dishes 
had been cleared away. To all appear- 
ances he was following his usual custom 
of reading religiously every line in the 
Herald, but Mrs. Slensky’s experienced 
eye detected the wasteful haste with 
which he skipped from page to page 
and the vicious twist of his arm when 
he crackled over the leaves. It was de- 
cidedly ominous. 

And for the first time in weeks Becky, 


the little Russian maid, was late with 


Slensky’s favorite after-supper coffee. 
Although Mrs. Slensky shuddered in- 
wardly lest he should discover this, she 
dared make no move to hurry matters 
for fear of attracting his attention. 
Outwardly complacent she took up some 
needlework, too wise to betray curios- 
ity by looking at him openly, and yet 
acutely conscious that Slensky’s eyes 
were flashing and that from time to 
time he muttered imprecations through 
his luxuriant beard. 

It was Becky who precipitated the 
crisis by coming to the door and calling 
that coffee was ready. Too late did 
Mrs. Slensky raise her finger to her lips 
and glance significantly toward her 
spouse, for he looked up quickly and 
caught her in the act. With a moan of 
poignant despair he dashed the Herald 
to the floor and sprang to his feet with 
a frantic flourish of the arms. 

“Vott iss it,” he shrieked, “dot I 
should be glared at like I am a damn 
fool ?” 

Mrs. Slensky’s ponderous form cow- 
ered, although with one sweep of her 
arm she could have crushed the shriv- 
eled figure of her lord. The doctrine - 
of woman’s rights had found no lodg- 
ment with her. Besides, Slensky was 
unquestionably master since she had 
brought no dowry to him. 

“Vy do you not answer me, voman?”’ 
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he hissed, running his fingers through 
his beard with frenzied upward move- 
ments. “Am I not not’ing in mine own 
home?” 

Mrs. Slensky tried unsuccessfully to 
combine a smile with a look of astonish- 
ment. 

’ “Vy, Mr. Slensky, I did not glare mit 
you,” she said playfully. “I knew not 
dere vas anyt’ing der matter mit you.” 

“Oi, oi,” yelled Slensky, achieving. a 
skilful change of base. He pounded on 
the table with his fist, first taking care 
that his diamond ring was not endan- 
gered: ‘Dot iss just it! Do you efer 
take notice mit me? Vot do you care if 
I am in drouble? A fine lofing vife you 


are to a husband vot gifes you all der - 


food unt clot’es you need unt makes a 
lady mit you unt does not make you 
vork.”” He shook his head, overcome at 
the thought of her ingratitude. 

Mrs. Slensky fell back on her last re- 
source—copious tears and protestations. 
It was a dangerous expedient, she re- 
alized, since sometimes it moved him to 
greater wrath. But this time Slensky, 
manlike, began to wilt; not hurriedly, 
but with proper caution tapering down 
from wrath to conciliation. 

“Shut up,” he shouted; “vill you 
drife me crazy mit der yelling!” Then 
with a fine show of magnanimity: “Be- 
sides, I haf not said ‘iit iss your fault.” 

Mrs. Slensky eased her sobs off into 
an interrogatory sniffle, mopping the 
tears from her eyes with a corner of her 
skirt. 

“You haf made a loss mit money?” 
she ventured. 

“No, nod exactly,” replied her spouse; 
“but only dis afternoon I haf been more 
insulted as nefer in mine life before— 
dot iss, nefer since I haf got some 
money.” 

“Not money!” said Mrs. Slensky in- 
credulously. ‘‘Vot, den, do you care vot 
a gentile says mit you if you lose not’- 
ing?” 

“Dot iss just it,” he said, nodding his 
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head emphatically; “a insult from a 
gentile iss no insult. It vas dot dirty lit- 
tle gonuf, Benny Bernstein.”’ 

“Benny Bernstein!” she shrieked in 
wonder. “Do you mean Benny vot 
vorks by Cohenheim’s dry-goots store?” 
She shook her head negatively, as if it 
were impossible. ‘But no, he vould not 
dare. He hass not a dollar in der vorld 
only vot Cohenheim pays him, unt you 
are a rich man.” 

“Yet it vass him,” said Slensky, find- 
ing grim satisfaction in her amazement. 
“A brazen bum vat hass not’ing, unt 
whose fat’er unt mot’er hass not’ing. Vy 
only vas it last vinter dot I put dem out 
my tenement house in der street, be- 
cause they had no rent.” 

Both shook their heads at the culprit’s 
audacity. 

“But dot iss not der vorst of it,” con- 
tinued Slensky ; ‘‘Cohenheim iss back of 
him!’ 

This was too much for Mrs. Slensky. 

“Slensky, you are foolish,” she said. 
“Vy Cohenheim owes you money, unt, 
besides, does he not rent hiss store mit 
you? Speak mit Cohenheim and he vill 
fire der loafer.” 

“Not so, not so,” mourned Slensky ; 
‘ft iss dot vot makes me sore. For t’ree 
mont’s has Cohenheim been trying to 
sell out der place mit me, making much 
coaxing dot I vould release him mit der 
fife years’ lease. Unt now he does not 
care a damn!” 

Slensky drew up his chair and 
plunged into the recital of his wrongs: 

“Go I by der store dis afternoon unt 
see a man making holes in der voodvork 
ofer der door. Such a holes you nefer 
saw; it vould cost me money to fix. Says 
I, in my head, I vill make a kick mit Co- 
henheim, unt so I goes into der store. 

“Cohenheim vas avay, but der place 
vas full mit gustomers, unt I valked 
around behind der counters to find how 
much damage had been done. Den 
comes Bernstein at me making such a 
yell vot nefer vas. 


? 


“VOT ISS IT?” HE SHRIEKED 


“*Slensky,’ he says, brutal—mind 
you, ‘Slensky,’ not ‘Mister Slensky’— 
‘Blow!’ he says. Unt mit dot he makes 
a push mit his fist up in my face just 
like dis’”—-Slensky gave a vivid imita- 
tion, wriggling the fingers of both 
hands like the tentacles of a vicious oc- 
topus—“ ‘For two pins,’ says der loafer, 
‘T vould pull your viskers; only you 
are a skunk unt vould get me pinched.’ 

“Effrybody laffed, efen der red-head- 
ed girl vot makes der bundles! 

“ ‘Bernstein,’ says I mit dignity, ‘you 
must be drunk. I vill haf you dis- 
charged ven Cohenheim comes back. 
Do I not own der building? Haf I no 


right here? Do I not alvays come in 
to vatch der place?’ 

““Tyer place iss rented to Cohenheim,’ 
sez he, ‘unt you haf no right in. Be- 
sides, Slensky, you vill not be here ven 
Cohenheim comes back. No more do 
you loaf around here in der vay of gus- 
tomers. T’ree minutes vill I gif you to 
make a skidoo, unt den I vill t’row you 
in der street. Mind,’ he says, ‘t’ree min- 
utes unt dere vill be trouble.’ 

“Mit dot he takes out his vatch unt 
lays it on der counter, unt den he picks 
up a hatchet unt starts to open a box, 
making vun eye on me unt vun on der 
vatch.” 
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Mrs. Slensky seemed numbed with 
astonishment. 

“Vot did you do mit him?” she asked 
with bated breath. 

“Do?” replied Slensky sarcastically ; 
“vot could I do? Maybe you t’ink I 
poked him in der face? I runned me 
out on der sidevalk to vait for Cohen- 
heim! : 

“More as a hour did I vait in der 
snow, unt no Cohenheim. Den I vent 
across to Blatsky’s drug store to vatch 
unt keep varm. By unt by comes Co- 
henheim, qvick up der street unt into 
der store before I could ketch him.” 

“Unt you qvick vent after him into 
der store,” hazarded Mrs. Slensky car- 
ried away with excitement. 

Slensky looked at her with infinite 
scorn. 

“It is like you, Mrs. Slensky, to vant 
me murdered,” he yelled. ‘‘Do you 
t'ink I am crazy altoget’er? How dit I 
know but vot Bernstein vould reach me 
first mit der hatchet? No, sir; tventy 
cents I spent mit der dude in der drug 
store for der telephone before Cohen- 
heim spoke back. 

“Qvick did I gif him der call-down 
unt nefer did you hear such a sorrow as 
Cohenheim made ofer der vire vhen I 
had told vot a insult Bernstein had made 
on me. 

“Dear Mr. Slensky,’ he says, just 
like dot, ‘do not be afraid. Come ofer 
at vunce unt I vill make him take it 
back.’ 

“‘Ah,’ tinks I to myself, proud all 
ofer, ‘now, Mr. Bernstein, you vill get 
all vot to you iss coming.’ 

“Cohenheim meets me at der door, 
sad like, unt wrings me by der hand. 

““*Vou shall see,’ says he, ‘vot Benny 
vill do,’ leading me to der office. Mit 
dot he calls out mad for Mr. Bernstein 
to come at vunce. 

“ Vot iss it?’ says der loafer, pushing 
me out of der vay so he can get inside 
der office. ‘Make qvick; I am in a 
hurry.’ 


“Oi, oi,’ tinks I, ‘Cohenheim iss 
strong; he vill now make him a smash 
in der face.’ ” 

Slensky paused and looked impress- 
ively at his wife, who nodded emphatic 
approval. 

“But he did not’ing of der kind!” 
snapped Slensky. “All vot he said to 
Bernstein vas a call-down for der insult. 

“ ‘Bernstein,’ he says, ‘nefer again 
make such a insult to a old friend of 
mine like Mister Slensky; do you un- 
derstand ?’ 

“Mit dot Bernstein up in der air goes 
sore. 


““Den,’ says he, ‘let Slensky keep 


avay from der store. Ot’ervise dere vill 
be vorse trouble.’ Den he valks avay, 
gifing me a push past.” 

Slensky paused again, swallowing his 
emotion, while Mrs. Slensky nodded in 
sympathy too full for speech. 

“T looks at Cohenheim unt Cohen- 
heim looks at me,” he continued. 

“‘Vell, says I, ‘you vill now dis- 
charge him?” 

“But vot you t’ink der loafer did?” 

Mrs. Slensky wagged her head hope- 
lessly; the problem was too deep for 
her. 

“Says Cohenheim to me in a sneaky 
voice,” continued her spouse, “ ‘I am 
more dan sorry, Mister Slensky; but it 
can not be did. A contract haf I made 
mit Mr. Bernstein dot he is to be der 
manager unt do vot he pleases; I can do 
not’ing.’ 

“ ‘Cohenheim,’ says I, ‘you are a cow- 
ard.’ Unt mit dot I gif him a call- 
down out loud. But he vould only say 
he vas sorry and dot he hoped I vould 
not stay avay on Bernstein’s account. 
Den comes Bernstein up again unt looks 
mad. ‘Oi,’ says Cohenheim, mit a vis- 
per, ‘better leafe before he gets sore.’ 
Unt mit dot he leads me to der door. 
‘Do not stay avay, I ask you from mine 
heart, Mister Slensky,’ he says mit tears 
in his voice. Unt den he ¢loses der door 
in my face.” 


Se ee ey 
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Mister Slensky ceased and buried his 


face in his hands, too overwrought to 
continue. But Mrs. Slensky was more 
mettlesome than he, at least where out- 
siders were concerned. 

“Slensky,” she said with decision, ‘‘ve 
vill get sqvare; you shall make him pay 
der money he owes.” 

Slensky shook his head sadly. 

“Ve shall see,” he said. “Right avay 
I go talk mit young Kallman, vot iss a 
lawyer. Hiss vife iss sick unt he iss 
hard up; he vill not charge much.” 

With that Slensky arose and made 
himself ready for the street. As he 
passed through the door a_ sudden 
thought arrested him. 

“Maybe,” he‘said, “Cohenheim vill 
come to-night to make mit me apolo- 

ize. You vill den t’row him vot you 
call a bluff. Say I am mit a lawyer unt 


dot he should not vait until I come 
back.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Slensky fell to study- 
ing deeply over the situation. Not, 
however, until she had gone to the tiny 
kitchen to administer a severe rebuke to 
Becky, who was cowering by the fire 
in uneasy apprehension. The little 
slavey was the sole domestic safety valve 
of Mrs. Slensky when she had to suffer 
from her husband’s moods, and in find- 
ing excuses for upbraiding the girl she 
was no less expert than was her lord and 
master in her own case. 

In his love of lawsuits Mrs. Slensky 
was not in perfect sympathy with her 
spouse. Somehow, she reasoned, even 
if you won, the victory always cost more 
money than it was worth. So she pon- 
dered how the culprits might be made to 
pay and perchance be humiliated at the 
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same time. But no suggestion offered’ 
itself to her feminine mind. At last she 
fell to reading thriftily the Herald 
which Slensky had thrown aside. Not 
that she was interested; but she hoped 
it might take her mind off her perplex- 
ing thoughts. Up and down each col- 
umn she skipped, after the manner of 
Slensky; but what she read made no 
impression. Presently her eyes rested 
on a display advertisement. She read 
it the second time with slowly awaken- 
ing faculties. She knitted her brows 
for a moment and then her features 
broke into a smile. 

“Ah,” she said aloud, “perhaps dis 
vill make der matter straight.” 

Freely translated it ran as follows: 

“The advertiser must secure large 
store on the Bowery near Chatham 
Square. Will pay $5,000 for place that 
suits, and, if already occupied, will buy 
stock at full market price and give bo- 
nus of $1,000. No agents. Reply with 
particulars by mail only, immediately. 
I. Bergman, care of Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.” 

Slensky’s air of depression upon his 
return made her only the more keenly 
enthusiastic, but this she craftily con- 
cealed. Woman-like, she waited for the 
dramatic moment to spring her sur- 
prise. 

“You haf fixed it all up, Slensky ?” 
she said hypocritically. 

He was too dejected to take offense at 
her forwardness. 

“Not so,” he groaned; “two dollars 
haf I gife to Kallman, to be told I can 
do not’ing. Cohenheim hass a lease; I 
haf no right, in der place. For der 
money he owes me, I haf notes vich do 
not come due for four mont’s.” 

Then did Mrs. Slensky hand him the 
Herald with a superior smile. 

“Read,” she said, pointing to the ad- 
vertisement. 

Slensky read it through and looked 
puzzled. He read it again without 
comprehending. 


MRS. SLENSKY 


ASSISTS 


“Vot iss?” he said impatiently, throw- 
ing the paper aside. 

This was too much for Mrs. Slensky. 

“Vot iss!’ she said in a sneering tone. 
“Slensky, haf you no sense votefer? Iss 
not Cohenheim’s store der very place vot 
iss vanted? You hef said Cohenheim 
vants to sell oudt as der place iss for 
fife t’ousand, unt dot you shall take back 
hiss lease.” 

“Ah—ah—” said Slensky, compre- 
hension dawning on him. 

Mrs. Slensky kept right on: 

“You haf offered him two t’ousand 
unt he would not take it, but he vould 
take t’ree maybe. You shall den get 
fife t’ousand dollars for der lease, sell 
der stock for maybe t’ree t’ousand dol- 
lars unt get a extra t’ousand dollars be- 
sides.” 

Mrs. Slensky leaned back to enjoy to 
the full the impression she had created. 
Slensky’s delight knew no bounds. 

“Mrs. Slensky,” he said, “you are a 
schmart voman. Ven it iss done I shall 
buy a new diamont ring unt leafe you 
vear it.” 

“Unt besides,’”’ continued Mrs. Slen- 


-sky, “you vill get sqvare as nefer vas. 


You shall fire Bernstein oudt in der 
street, unt ven you tell Cohenheim the 
truth he vill die mit heart disease.” 

“Qi, 01,” groaned Slensky, a horrible 
thought dawning on his mind, “maybe 
Cohenheim hisself hass seen der adver- 
tisement.” 

“Not so,” asserted Mrs. Slensky con- 
fidently. ‘“Cohenheim hass told me 
vunce dot he nefer reads der newspa- 
pers, unt Bernstein vorks both day unt 
night, unt hass no time. You shall buy 
der place at vunce before dey find oudt. 
To-night, right avay, you shall write a 
letter to Mr. Bergman vot hass der ad- 
vertisement.” 

They sat up for two hours fashioning 
a letter describing the advantages of the 
store without giving an inkling of its 
whereabouts. Then Slensky put on his 
long black coat again and walked all the 
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way down to the post-office to get a spe- 
cial delivery stamp to hurry the letter 
to Mr. Bergman. 

Daylight found Slensky, after a rest- 
less night, up and impatient to be off, 
but on this desire Mrs. Slensky put a 
positive veto. For the first time since 
their honeymoon she was having an un- 
challenged say in affairs. She insisted, 
therefore, on his waiting for a dignified 
time to call, asserting that otherwise he 
would arouse Cohenheim’s suspicion. At 
last the hour arrived, to the relief of 
Slensky, to say nothing of his wife and 
Becky, who had endured the radiations 
of his white-hot impatience. 

As Slensky drew near the store his 
steps were slackened by a_ sudden 
thought. Was it not best to telephone 
and make sure that Cohenheim was 
there? Bernstein might be alone and 
vicious. Motives of economy won the 
day, however, but it was with acute 


trepidation that he pushed open the door 
and took a hasty look around to reassure 
himself. 

To his relief Cohenheim was just in- 
side the door, carefully removing in- 
criminating fly-specks from a lot of last 
year’s straw hats destined to be offered 
as the latest spring styles. His profuse 
welcome eased the mind of Slensky and 
restored his self-possession. Cohen- 
heim’s servility of manner encouraged 
him to dictate terms. 

“T haf come to see if you haf dis- 
charged dot loafer,” he remarked non- 
chalantly, running his hands through 
his beard with great show of hauteur. 

Cohenheim almost made his shoulders 
touch under his chin with a shrug that 
propelled his hands upward in supplica- 
tion. 

“Vot can I do?” he moaned. “Haf 
I not said dot he has a contract to run 
der store as long as I haf it?” 


Slensky made a 
fine show of weigh- 
ing the matter a 
moment. 

“It iss den not 
your fault,” hesaid. 
‘*But Bernstein 
must be punished 
efen if I must buy 
der place. But der 
price must be 
right.’’ Slensky 
failed to notice that 
Cohenheim did not seem to evince enthu- 
siasm. “You haf asked me fife t’ou- 
sand,” he continued, ‘‘unt I haf offered 
t’ree, vich vas too much ven I haf to take 
back der lease. But, Cohenheim, you are 
hard up, unt I vill be generous. I vill 
split der difference unt ve vill make it 
four t’ousand.” He smiled benignly. 

“T can not,” said Cohenheim. ‘‘It iss 
not enough. Since Bernstein iss man- 
ager, business iss fine. Talk more 
money unt I may listen.” 

Slensky attempted a scornful laugh 
that failed miserably. Perhaps the se- 
cret was out. He must try to discover 
the truth. 

“It iss too funny,” he said, “dot you 
should ask such a price. Vy efry day 
in der Herald dere iss advertisements of 
people villing to sell better places for 
half der price.” 

His heart was in his mouth while he 
waited for the reply. 

“Maybe,” replied Cohenheim; “but 
you can tell not’ing from dose damn 
newspapers. Nefer efen do I read 
dem.” 

Slensky’s spirits revived. He would 
buy, he thought, even if he had to pay 
the full price. But he must not seem 
anxious; it would arouse suspicion, and, 
if he held off, Cohenheim might’ come 
to his terms. Besides, he had not heard 
from Mr. Bergman whether he wanted 
the place. 

“Vell,” he said playfully, “I vill gife 
you till to-night, unt den you can sell or 
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keep it for some sucker vot vill pay fife 
t’ousand.”’ 

“Mister Slensky,”’ said Cohenheim, 
“der price iss now six t’ousand dollars. 
Bernstein iss making good business. 
T’ursday he vill start advertisements 
mit all der papers, unt besides, ve are 
going to fix der place all up. Unt now I 
remember, Bernstein vas going to write 
to you about dot. I vill call him; it vill 
safe trouble.” 

He paid no attention to Slensky’s per- 
turbation as he shouted loudly toward 
the rear of the store for his manager. 
Bernstein came forward and listened re- 
spectfully to what Cohenheim had to 
say. Then he turned brusquely to Slen- 
sky. 

“Lock here, Slensky,” said he, “our 
lease calls for all kinds of improvements 
which you have never done. But now 
you will have to do them or we will not 
pay the rent. First, there is a new 
heater needed; then, a roof for the 
building; then it must be painted. After 
a year you were to put in a new bulk 
window, and the year is up next Mon- 
day. Besides, there is needed a new 
stairway, a partition and a cement side- 
walk. This must be started next week 
or, our lawyer tells me, we can do the 
work ourselves and charge it to you.” 
With that he turned abruptly on his 
heel and walked away. 

Again did Slensky essay the scornful 
laugh, but with a sinking heart. Cohen- 
heim had been too ignorant to know or 
enforce his rights, but this dog Bern- 
stein had nosed out 
the truth. Slensky felt 
faint. He must get out 
immediately, but with 
dignity. 

“Cohenheim,” he 7 
said, starting toward .% 
the door, “Bernstein 
iss a fool, as you vell 
know. He iss not vort 
contempt. Ve vill not 
t’ink of him. To-night 
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I vill come back unt you vill know if you 
vant to sell.” 

“Sure,” replied Cohenheim respect- 
fully, drawing open the door, “unt I 
vill be glad to see you efen if you do not 
buy.” 

He bowed humbly until Slensky 
stepped out on the sidewalk. Then he 
added, as if it had just occurred to him, 
“But remember, Mr. Slensky, der price 
iss six t’ousand dollars, unt it must be 
spot cash.” 

There was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the Slensky flat as he explained 
the result: of his call. Curses were 
heaped on the head of Bernstein. Just 
to have revenge on him would be worth 
the price—that is, if it did not cost so 
much money. Even so, as Mrs. Slensky 
argued, it would be well to pay as much 
as six thousand dollars, provided Mr. 
Bergman wanted the place. He would 
pay five thousand dollars for the lease 
and an extra thousand as bonus. Thus 
would the value of the stock be clear 
profit, and, besides, Slensky would not 
have to make improvements. 


It was about two o'clock, while they 
were still tossed with doubt, when a spe- 
cial delivery letter came addressed to 
Slensky. Quick examination showed 
him the letter was signed “I. Bergman,” 
and they fell to reading it breathlessly. 

In a nutshell, the communication ac- 
knowledged Slensky’s prompt reply and 
thanked him, as the matter was one of 
extreme haste. The writer stated that 
he was a prominent Chicago jeweler, 
and that he wished to open a big branch 
in New York. Judging from Slensky’s 
description, the writer continued, the 
store was just the thing he wanted, and 
in that event he would be glad to close 
the deal immediately. He noted that 
Mister Slensky was not sure he could 
have the place, and so, of course, could 
not close the bargain until he was cer- 
tain that he was not wasting time. He 
concluded by entreating Mister Slensky 
to arrange the matter immediately, so 
he could pay down the cash and be off 
to Chicago with an easy mind. 

Never had Mr. or Mrs. Slensky seen 
a letter that more clearly indicated af- 
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fluence. There it was, written on the 
stationery of the Waldorf-Astoria, in a 
beautiful business hand that must have 
been acquired by signing checks. They 


fairly bubbled over in the excess of their 


joy. But there was no time to be lost 
if Mr. Slensky would secure the neces- 
sary six thousand dollars before the 
bank closed. True, she advocated see- 
ing Kallman, the lawyer, for advice, but 
this Slensky would not listen to. Had 
he not wasted two dollars the night be- 
fore, and why should he waste more 
when the matter was so simple and 
clear? 

Off to bank he hastened, and when 
he returned, an hour later, his breast 
pocket bulged with banknotes. Then 
with the skill of long experience Slen- 
sky drew up an absolute bill of sale of 
the stock, good-will, fixtures and lease 
of Cohenheim’s store, cunningly insert- 
ing a stipulation that the transaction was 
to be incontestible and possession im- 
mediate. 

Scarcely was he through with sup- 
per when Slensky again hastened to the 
store. Cohenheim greeted him warmly. 
He noticed with satisfaction that Bern- 
stein was out. 
subject, first offering the four thousand 
dollars and painfully bargaining his 
way up to six. He almost chuckled 
aloud when Cohenheim, finally accept- 
ing the offer, counted the cash over 
slowly and then put his signature to the 
bill of sale. Nor was Slensky satisfied 
until Aaron Moskochift, the furrier next 
door, had been brought in to witness the 
document. Then there came a mighty 
change in Slensky’s manner toward his 
antagonist. : 

“Now, Mr. Cohenheim,” he snarled, 
“you can get oudt pretty qvick. Unt I 
vish Bernstein vas here so I can tell him 
someting.” 

At that moment Bernstein came 
through the door and drew near with a 
curious smile on his face. 

“Mister Bernstein,” said Slensky, “I 


Quickly he got to the. 
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haf bought der place oudt, unt you are 
fired dis minute.” 

“Sure,” replied Bernstein indiffer- 
ently. 

“Unt vat vill you do now dot you 
haf no job?” inquired Slensky with in- 
sulting solicitude. “Maybe you vill be 
sorry you haf made me a insult.” 

“Not so,” replied Bernstein, with a 
satisfied shrug of the shoulders. “I am 
to be partner in Mr. Cohenheim’s new 
store up town.” 

“Partner,” yelled Slensky. 

“Sure,” replied Bernstein, ‘“Cohen- 
heim could not sell this place to you, and 
he made me a contract if I managed it 
for $5,000 I was to be his partner. If 
I got more, I was to split the difference 
with him. So you have made me a big 
present, Mister Slensky, for my insult. 
I made the insult so you would get sore 
and buy the place to fire me out.” 

Both he and Cohenheim joined in a 
fit of laughter. Slensky was fairly 
bursting with rage. So they had tried 
to swindle him, hey? Well, he would 
make them feel pretty sorry now. 

“Cohenheim,” he snorted, ‘“‘you are a 
damn svindler, unt you t’ink you haf 
der best of me, iss it? Vell, I vill show 
you how easy you are. Efen Mrs. Slen- 
sky, who knows not’ing of business, put 
up der scheme vot beat you.” 

Out from his pocket came a copy of 
the Herald advertisement and the letter 
he had received from “Mr. I. Berg- 
man.” 

“See,” chuckled Slensky, “you haf 
got der vorst of it. I shall make money 
mit der bargain.” 

He pushed the paper and letter at 
them and Bernstein looked at both quiz- 
zically. 

“Maybe so—later on,” said Bernstein, 
“but not now. Mr. Bergman was in this 
afternoon and does not like the place.” 

“Bergman vas in,” gasped Slensky, a 
most indescribable feeling taking pos- 
session of him; ‘vot do you mean?” 

“Yes,” said Bernstein, “he is my 


“PERHAPS NEXT TIME YOU WILL NOT THROW MY FATHER AND MOTHER OUT” 


brother-in-law, who sells jewelry in 
Chicago. He is on for a visit, and we 
thought it might hurry the sale if he 
put in the advertisement and answered 
your letter.” 

“Oi, oi,” groaned Slensky, tearing at 
his whiskers, “but I will make der law 
on you. I vill sue Bergman unt make 
him pay or go to chail.”. 

Cohenheim and Bernstein had donned 
their coats and hats and were on their 
way to the door. 

“Maybe not,” sneered Bernstein, “he 


only wrote he thought the place would 
suit him, and it did not, after he saw it. 
And, Mister Slensky,” he added sar- 
castically, “perhaps another time you 
will not throw my father and mother out 
on the street in winter.” 

Cohenheim was waiting on the steps, 
giving vent to uproarious laughter. 

“Bernstein,” he said, slapping him on 
the back, “he said Mrs. Slensky made up 
all der scheme.” Then, in an awe- 
stricken whisper: “Got help Mrs. Slens- 
ky t? 
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CHAPTER III 


LORA, before the mirror, gaily stab- 

bing in her long hat-pins, confessed 
to herself that last night had been queer, 
as queer as queer could be; but this 
morning, luckily, was real again. Her 
fancy last night had—yes, she was 
afraid it really had—run away with her. 
And she turned and held the hand-mir- 
ror high, to be sure of the line of her 
tilted hat, gave a touch to the turn of her 
wide, close belt, a flirt to the frills of her 
bodice. , 

It was Clara, standing at the foot of 
the stairs, who belonged to the morning, 
so brisk, so fresh, so practical she ap- 
peared. She held a book in her hand. 

“TI am going to drive over to the Pur- 
dies’,” she explained. “I have an er- 
rand there.” 

Flora smiled at the thought of how 
many persons would have errands to the 
Purdies’ now. It was refreshing to 
catch Clara in this weakness. She felt 
a throb of it herself when she recalled 
the breathless moment at the supper ta- 
ble last evening. “Oh, that will be a 
heavenly driv2,” she said. ‘Please ask 
me to go with you. My errand can 
wait.” 

“Why, certainly. I should like to 
have you,” said Clara. But if she had 
returned a flat ‘‘no,” Flora would not 
have had a dryer sense of unwelcome. 
Still, she had gone too far to retreat. 
After all, it was only Clara’s manner, 
and her buoyant interest in the expedi- 
tion was stronger than her diffidence. 

Down the broad slopes that were 
swept by the grand drive all was green 
to the water’s edge. The long line of 
the barracks, the officers’ quarters, the 


great parade-ground, set in the flat land 
between hills and bay, looked like a 
child’s toy, pretty and little. They heard 
the note of a bugle, thin and silver clear, 
and they could see the little figures mus- 
tering; but in her preoccupation it did 
not occur to Flora that they should be in 
time for parade. But when the carriage 
had crossed the viaduct, and swung 
them, past the acacias, around the last 
white curve into the white dust of the 
parade-ground, Clara turned, as if with 
a fresh idea. 

“Wouldn’t you like to stop and watch 
it?” 

“Why, yes,” Flora assented. The 
brilliance of light and color, the preci- 
sion of movement, the sound of the 
brasses under the open sky-were an in- 
termezzo in harmony with her spirited 
mood. 

The carriage stopped under the scanty 
shadow of some trees that bordered the 
walk from the officers’ quarters. 

Farther on, beyond the trees, two fig- 
ures were coming down. Flora almost 
grinned as she recognized the large lin- 
en umbrella that Mrs. Purdie invaria- 
bly carried when abroad in the reserva- 
tion, and presently the trim and bound- 
ing figure of Mrs. Purdie herself, under 
it. The Purdies were coming down to 
parade—at least Mrs. Purdie was. But 
the tall figure beside her—that was not 
the major. She took up her lorgnon. It 
was—no, it could not be—yet surely it 
was Harry! Lazy Harry, up and out, 
and squiring Mrs. Purdie to the review 
at half-past ten in the morning! “Are 
we all mad?” Flora thought with a 
laugh. 
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Harry came swingingly down the 
walk, straight toward her, and across 
the road to the carriage, his hat lifted, 
his hand out. . 

“Well, Flora,” he said “this is luck! 
Good morning, Mrs. Britton.” 

“What in the world has got you up so 
early?” Flora asked. 

“Came out to see Purdie on business, 
and here you are all ready to drive me 
back.” 

“That’s your reward.” 

Harry brushed his handkerchief over 
his damp forehead. ‘Well, there’s one 
coming to me, for I haven’t found Pur- 
die.” 

Her eyes were dancing with mischief. 
“Harry, I believe you’re out here about 
the Crew Idol, too!” 

He shook his head at her, smiling. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t talk too much about that, 
Flora. It flicks poor Purdie on the raw 
every time that—” His sentence trailed 
off into something else, for Mrs. Purdie 
and Clara were speaking. 

The book had changed hands, to- 
gether, evidently, with several explana- 
tions, and Mrs. Purdie, with her foot on 
the carriage step, was ready to make one 
of these over again. 

“The major’ll be so sorry. He’s gone 
in town. It’s so unusual for him to get 
off at this hour, but he said he had to 
catch a man. As Mrs. Britton and I 
were saying, he’s likely to be very busy 
until this dreadful affair is straightened 
out. If you can only wait a little longer, 
Mr. Cressy,” she went on, turning: to 
Harry; “I am expecting him every mo- 
ment.” ; 

“Oh, it’s of no importance,” said 
Harry, but he looked at his watch with 
a fold between his brows, and then at 
the car that was just coming in. 

“Well, at least, you’ll have time to see 
the parade,” said Mrs. Purdie. “I al- 
ways think it’s a pretty sight, though 
most of the women get tired of it.” 

Clara’s face showed that she belonged 
to the latter class; but Flora, too keenly 
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attuned to sounds and sights not to be 
swayed by outward circumstance, was 
content for the time to watch, in the 
cloud of dust, the wheeling platoons and 
rhythmic columns. 

Yet through all—even when she was 
not looking at him—she was aware of 
Harry’s restlessness, of his impatience; 
and as the last company swung barrack- 
ward, and the cloud began to settle over 
the empty field, he snapped his, watch- 
case smartly, and remarked, “Still no 
major.” 

“Why, there he is now!” Mrs. Purdie 
screamed, pointing across the parade- 
ground. 

Flora looked. Half-way down on the 
adjoining side of the parallelogram, 
back toward her, the redoubtable Kerr 
was standing. She recognized him on 
the instant, as if he were the most fa- 
miliar figure in her life. Yet she was 
more surprised to see him here than she 
had been to see Harry. She felt in- 
clined to rub her eyes. It took a moment 
for her to realize that his companion 
was indeed Major Purdie. 

The major had recognized his wife’s 
signaling umbrella, but the two ap- 
proaching strolled easily and talked. 
Even in cold daylight Kerr still gave 
Flora the impression that the open was 
not big enough to hold him, but she saw 
a difference in his mood, a graver eye, a 
colder mouth, and, when he finally 
greeted them, a manner that was brusk. 
It showed uncivil beside the major’s ur- 
banity. 

The major was “glad, very glad to 
see them all!” He was evidently, also, 
a little flurried. But Harry’s nervous- 
ness had left him now that Purdie was 
within his reach. He passed his hand 
through his arm. “May I see you for 
five minutes, Major?” 

The excellent major looked harassed. 

“Suppose we all step up to the house,” 
he suggested. ‘Why, you’re not going, 
man?” he objected to Kerr, who had 
fallen back a step, and with lifted hat 
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and balanced cane, was signaling his 
farewells. 


“Do let us go up to the house,” said 


Clara. “And Mrs. Purdie, won’t you 
drive up with me? Flora wants to 
walk.” 


Flora stood up. She had a confused 
impression that she had expressed no 
such desire, and that there was room 
for three in the landau; but the mental 
shove that Clara had administered gave 
her an impetus that carried her out of 
the carriage before she realized what 
she was about. Some one had offered a 
hand to help her, and when she was on 
the ground she saw it was Kerr, who 
had come back and was standing beside 
her. He was smiling quizzically. 

“T feel rather like walking, myself,” 
Kerr said quietly. “Do you want a com- 
panion?” 

She turned to him with gratitude. “I 
should be glad of one,” she said quickly. 
She was touched. She had not thought 
he could be so gentle. 

Harry was already moving off up the 
board walk with the major. The car- 
riage was turning. Kerr looked at the 
backs of the two women being driven 
away, and thenwat Flora. ‘Very good,” 
he said, raising her parasol; “you are 
the deposed heir, and I am your faith- 
ful servant.” 

“But indeed I do want to walk,” she 
protested, a little shy at the way he read 
her case. 

“But you didn’t think of it until she 
gave you the suggestion, eh?’ he 
quizzed. 

“She probably had something to say 
to Mrs. Purdie that—” ~ 

“My dear child,’ he caught her up 
earnestly, “don’t think I’m criticizing 
your friend’s motive. I am only saying 
I saw something done that was not 
pretty, though really, if you will for- 
give me—it was very funny.” 

Flora smiled ruefully. ‘Tt must have 
been—absurd. I am afraid I often am. 
But what else could I have done?” 
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He seemed to ponder a moment. “I 
fancy you couldn’t have done anything 
different. That’s why I came back for 
you,” he volunteered gaily. 

She looked up at him suddenly. “Do 
you think I am weak?” she demanded. 

The lines of his face broke up into 
laughter. “No,” he said, “I think you 
ave misplaced.” 

She knitted her brows at him in per- 
plexity, but his hand was on the white 
wicket gate, and she had to walk through 
it ahead of him as he set it open for her. 

Clara and Mrs. Purdie were matching 
crewels; and, sitting on the top step, 
Flora instructed Kerr as to the composi- 
tion’ of the tropical glacier they were 
drinking. Ten girls had probably so in- 
structed him before, but it would do to 
fill up the gap. 

Like a_stone plumped into a pool the 
major and Harry reéntered this stagna- 
tion. They were brisk and buoyant. 
Harry, especially, had the air of a man 
who sees stimulating business before 
him. Immediately all talked at once. 

“Now that we've got you here, you 
must all stay to luncheon,” Mrs. Purdie 
determined. 

It looked as if her company were 
‘about to accept her invitation unani- 
mously, but Harry demurred. He had 
to be at Montgomery Street and Jackson 
by one o'clock. ‘I hoped,” he added, 
glancing at Flora, “that some one was 
to drive me part of the way at least.” 

Flora, with an unruly sense of disap- 
pointment, yet opened her lips for the 
courteous answer, but Clara was quicker. 
She rose. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’ll drive you back 
with pleasure.” 

Harry’s glimmer of annoyance was 
comic. 

“T have to be at the house for lunch- 
eon,” Clara explained to her hostess as 
she buttoned her glove, “but there is no 
reason why Flora shouldn’t stay.” 

“Oh, I should love to,’ Flora mur- 
mured, not knowing whether she was 
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more embarrassed or pleased at this 
high-handed disposition which placed 
her where she wanted to be. 

But the way Clara had leaped at her 
opportunity! Flora looked curiously at 
Harry. , 

He seemed uneasy at being pounced 
upon, but that might be merely because 
he was balked of a ¢éte-d-téte with her- 
self. For while Clara went on to the 
gate with their hostess he lingered a mo- 
ment with Flora. 

“May I see you to-night?” 

“All you have to do is to come.” 

She gave him an oblique, upward 
glance, and had a pleasant sense of 
power to see his face relax and smile. 
She had a dance for that evening; but 
she thrust it aside without regret. 


CHAPTER IV 


Flora liked this funny little dining- 
room with walls as frail as box-boards, 
low-ceilinged and flooded with sun. She 
looked across at Kerr, sitting oppo- 
site, to see if perhaps he fitted too. 
But he was foreign, decidedly. He 
kept about him still the hint of delicate 
masquerade that she had noticed the 
night before. Out of doors, alone with 
her, he had lost it. For a moment he 
had been absolutely off his guard. And 
even now he was more off his guard 
than he had been last night. She was 
surprised to see him so unstudied, so un- 
critical, so humorously anecdotal. If 
she and the major, between them, had 
dragged him into this against his will 
he did not show it. She rose from the 
table with the feeling that in an hour 
all three of them had become quite old 
friends of his, though without knowing 
anything further about him. 

“We must do this again,” Mrs. Purdie 
said, as they parted from her in the gar- 
den. 

“Surely we will,” Kerr answered her. 

But Flora had the feeling that they 
never, never would. 
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But at least they were going away to- . 
gether. They would walk together as 
far as the little car, whose terminal was 
the edge of the parade-ground. But 
just outside of the gate he stopped. 

“Do you especially like board walks?” 
he asked. ; 

It was an instant before she took his 


meaning. Then she laughed. “No. I 
like green paths.” 
He waved with his cane. ‘There is a 


path yonder, that goes over a bridge, 
and beyond that a hill.” 

“And at the top of that another car,” 
Flora reminded him. 

“Ah well,” he said, “there are flowers 
on the way, at least.”” He looked at her 
whimsically. ‘There are three purple 
irises under the bridge. I noticed them 
as I came along.” 

She was pleased that he had noticed 
that for himself—pleased, too, that he 
had suggested the longer way. 

The narrow path that they had chosen 
branched out upon the main path, broad 
and yellow, which dipped downward 
into the hollow. From there came the 
murmur of water. Green showed 
through the white grass of last summer. 
Sauntering between plantations of 
young eucalyptus, they came to the 
arched stone bridge. They leaned on the 
parapet, looking down at the marshy 
stream beneath and at the three irises 
Kerr had remarked, knee deep in swamp 
ground. 

“Now that I see them I suppose I 
want them,” Flora remarked. 

“Of course,” he assented. 
hold all these.” 

He put into her hands the loose bunch 
of syringa and rose plucked for her in 
the Purdies’ garden, laid his hat and 
gloves on the parapet; then, with an eye 
for the better bank, walked to the end of 
the bridge. 

She watched him descending the steep 
bank and issuing into the broad shallow 
basin of the stream’s way. ' He advanced 
from tussock to tussock. He came to the 


“Then 
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brink of the marsh. The lilies wavered 
what seemed but a hand’s-breadth from 
him. But he stooped, he reached— Oh, 
could anything so foolish happen as that 
he could not get them! Or, more foolish 
still, plunge in to the knees! He straight- 
ened from his fruitless effort, drew back, 
but before she could think what he was 
about he had leaned forward again, 
flashed out his cane, and with three 
quick, cutting slashes the lilies were 
mown. It was deftly, delicately, aston- 
ishingly done, but it gave her a singular 
shock, as if she had seen a hawk strike 
its prey. He drew them cleverly toward 
him in the crook of his cane, took them 
up daintily in his fingers, and returned 
to her across the shallow valley. She 
awaited them with mixed emotions. 

“Oh, how could you!” she murmured, 
as he put them into her hand. 

He looked at her in amused astonish- 
ment. “Why, aren’t they all right?” 

' They were, indeed, as clean clipped 
off and as perfect as if the daintiest hand 
had plucked them. 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted, “they’re 
lovely, but I don’t like the way you got 
them.” 

“T took the means I had,” he ob- 
jected. 

“T-don’t think I like it.” 

His whole face was sparkling with in- 
terest and amusement. “Is that so? 
Why not?” 

“You’re too—too”—she cast about for 
the word—“‘too terribly resourceful!” 

“T see,” he said. If she had feared 
he would laugh, it showed how little she 
had gaged the limits of his laughter. 
He only looked at her rather more in- 
tently than he had before. 

“But, my good child, resourcefulness 
is a very natural instinct. I am afraid 
you read more into it than is there. You 
wanted the flowers, I had a stick, and in 
my youth I was taught to strike clean 
and straight. I am really a very simple 
fellow.” 

Looking him in the eyes, which were 
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of a clear, candid gray, she was ready 
to believe it. They crossed the open ex- 
panse of the shallow valley and were 
climbing toward the avenue of cypresses. 

Vague questions formed in her mind, 
but there was no time for words. He 
stopped the car with a flick of his agile 
cane, and handed her in as if he had 
handed her into a carriage. Her hand 
was in his for the fraction of a minute. 
Then the car was widening the distance 
between them, and she was no longer 
looking into his face, which had seemed 
at their last moment both merry and 
wistful, but back at his diminishing fig- 
ure, showing black against the pale Pre- 
sidio hills. 


CHAPTER V 


He had so disturbed her, his presence 
had so obliterated other presences and 
annihilated time, that it took an encoun- 
ter with Clara to remind her of her ar- 
rangement for the evening. The dance? 
No, she had given that up. She had 
promised Harry to be at home. Clara 
wanted to know rather austerely what 
she intended to do about the dinner. 
This was dreadful! Flora had forgot- 
ten it completely. Nothing to be done 
but go, and leave a message for Harry 
—apology, and assurance that she would 
be home early. She wondered if she 
were losing her memory. 

She appeared to be changing alto- 
gether, for the dinner bored her. She. 
left immediately, arriving at her own 
red stone portal at ten. But coming in, 
all a-flutter with the idea of having kept 
him waiting, she found her note as she 
had left it. She questioned Shima. 
There had been no message from Mr. 
Cressy. Her first annoyance was lost in 
wonder. What could be the matter? If 
this were neglect on Harry’s part—well, 
it would be the first time. But she did 
not believe it was neglect. He had been 
too eager that morning. 

The French clock on the mantel rang 
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half-past ten. The sound had hardly 
died in the great spaces before she heard 
the fine snarl of the electric bell. 

She restrained an impulse to dash into 
the hall, and stood impatient in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

He came in hastily, his lips all ready 
with words which hesitated at sight of 
her. 

“Why, you're going out!” he said. 

She had forgotten the cloak that still 
hung from her shoulders. 

“No, I’ve just come in, and all my 
fine apologies for being out are wasted. 
How long do you think Clara ’ll let you 
stop at this hour?” 

“Clara isn’t here,” he said. 

“Well, then your time is all the 
shorter.” She was nettled that he 
should be oblivious of his lapse. Their 
relation had never been sentimental, but 
he had always been punctilious. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, arriving at last 
at his apology. “I couldn’t help being 
late. I’ve had a day of it.” He drew 
his hand across his forehead, and she no- 
ticed that he was in his morning clothes 
and looked as rumpled and flurried as a 
man just from the office. 

She relented. “Poor dear! You do 
look tired! Don’t take that chair. It’s 
more Louis XV than comfortable. Come 
into the library. And remember,” she 
added, when Shima had set the decanter 
and glasses beside him, “you are to stay 
just twenty minutes.” 

He took a sip of his drink and looked 
at her over the top of his glass. “I may 
have to stay longer if you want to hear 
about it.” He stopped, waited a mo- 
ment while she leaned forward expect- 
ant. “Flora,” he began again, “are you 
mum ?” 

She nodded, breathless. 

“Not a word to Clara?” 

“Oh, of course not.” 

“Well—” He twisted around in his 
chair the better to face her. ‘“To-mor- 
row there will be published a reward of 
twenty thousand dollars for the return 
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of the Crew Idol, and no questions 
asked.” 

“Oh!” she said. And again, “Oh, is 
that all!” She was disappointed. “I 
don’t see why you and the major should 
have been so mysterious about that.” 

“You don’t, eh? Suppose you had 
taken the ring—wouldn’t it make a dif- 
ference to you if you knew twenty-four 
hours ahead that a reward of twenty 
thousand dollars would be published? 
Wouldn’t you expect every man’s hand 
to be against you at that price? If you 
had a pal, wouldn’t you be afraid he’d 
sell you up? Wouldn’t you be glad of 
twenty-four hours’ start to keep him 
from turning state’s evidence? - Well— 
it’s just so that he shan’t have the start 
that the authorities are keeping so al- 
mighty dark about the reward. They 
want to spring it on him.” 

Flora leaned forward with knitted 
brows. “Yes, I can see that, but still, 
just among ourselves, this morning—” 

Harry smiled. ‘You've lost sight of 
the fact that it is just among ourselves 
the thing has happened.” 

“Oh, oh! Now you're ridiculous!” 

“I might be, if the thing had hap- 
pened anywhere but in this town; but 
think a moment. How much do we 
know of the people we meet, where they 
were, and who they were, before they 
came here? There’s a case in point. It 
was not quite ‘among ourselves’ this 
morning.” 

“Harry, how horrid of you!” She 
was on the point of declaring that she 
knew Kerr very well indeed; but she re- 
membered this might not be the thing. 
to say to Harry. 

“My dear girl, I’m not saying any- 
thing against him. I only remarked 
that we did not know him.” 

“Don’t you, Harry?” 

He gave her a quick look. 
what put that into your head?” 

“I—I don’t know. I thought you 
looked at him very hard last night in 
the picture gallery. And afterward, at 


“Why, 
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supper, don’t you remember, you did not 
want me to mention your connection 
with something or other he was talking 
about?” ; 

“Something or other he was talking 
about?” Harry inquired with a frown- 
ing smile. 

“IT think it was about that Embassy 
ball—” 

“T didn’t want you to mention the 
Embassy ball?” he repeated, and now 
he was only smiling. “My dear child, 
you are dreaming.” 

_ She looked at him with the. bewil- 

dered feeling that he was flatly contra- 
dicting himself. And yet she could re- 
member he had not shaken his head at 
her. He had only nodded. Could it be 
that her cherished imagination had 
played her a trick at last? But the next 
moment it occurred to her that somehow 


she had been led away from her first - 


question. 

“Then have you seen him, Harry?” 
she insisted. 

“No!” He jerked it out so sharply 
that it startled her, but she stuck to her 
subject. 

“And you wouldn’t have minded my 
telling him you had been at that ball?” 

There was a_ pause while Harry 
looked at the fire. Then— ‘Look 
here,” he burst out, “did he ask you 
about it?” 

“Oh, no,” she protested. 
happened to wonder.” 

He stared at her as if he would have 
liked to shake her. But then he rose 
from his frowning attitude before the 
fire, came over to her, sat on the arm of 
her chair, and, with the tip of one finger 
under her chin, lifted her face; but she 
did not lift her eyes. She heard only 
his voice, very low, with a caressing note 
that she hardly knew as Harry’s. 

“It isn’t that I care what you say to 
him. The fact is, Flora, I suppose I was 
a little jealous, but I naturally don’t like 
the suggestion that you would discuss 
me with a stranger.” 


“T only just 
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She knew herself properly reproved, 
and she reproached herself, not for what 
she had actually said to Kerr of Harry 
—that had been trivial enough—but for 
that wayward impulse she had to con- 
fide in this clear-eyed, whimsical stran- 
ger, as it had never occurred to her to 
confide in Harry. ; 

She raised her eyes. “Certainly I 
shall not discuss you with him. And 
now, really, you must go home,” she 


. urged, trying to rise. 


“But look here,” he protested, still on 
the arm of her chair, “there’s another 
thing I want to ask you about.” And 
by the tip of one finger he lifted her 
left hand shining with rings. ‘You will 
have to have another one of these, you 
know. It’s been on my mind for a week. 
Is there any sort you haven’t already?” 

She held up her hand to the light and 
fluttered its glitter. 

“Any one that you gave me would be 
different from the others, wouldn’t it?’ 
she asked prettily. 

“Oh, that’s very nice of you, Flora, 
but I want to find you something new. 
When shall we look for it? To-mor- 
row, in the morning?” 

“Yes, I should love it,” she answered, 
but with no particular enthusiasm, for 
the idea of shopping with Harry, and 
shopping at Shreve’s, did not present a 
wide field of possibility. “But I havea 
luncheon to-morrow,” she added, “‘so we 
must make it as early as ten.” 

“Oh, you two!” 

At Clara’s mildly reproving voice, so 
close beside them, both started like con- 
spirators. They had not heard her come 
in, yet there she was, just inside the 
doorway, still wrapped in her cloak. 
But there was none of the impetus of 
arrested motion in her attitude. She 
stood at repose as if she might have 
waited not to interrupt them. 

“Don’t scold Flora,” said Harry, ris- 
ing. “It’s my fault. She sent me away 
half an hour ago. But it is so com- 
fortable here!” 
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Flora couldn’t tell whether he was 
simply natural, or whether he was giv- 
ing this domestic color to their inter- 
view on purpose. She rather thought it 
was the latter. 

“To-morrow at ten, then!’’ he said 
cheerfully to Flora. The stiff curtains 
rustled behind him, and the two women 
were left together. 

“What an important appointment,” 
said Clara lightly, “to bring a man at 
this hour to make it.” 

“Oh, it is awfully!’ Flora answered 
in the same key. ‘To choose my en- 
gagement ring.” 

Clara’s delicate brows flew upward, 
-and the quick facial movement said, “TI 
don’t believe it.” 


CHAPTER VI © 


The memory of Clara’s incredulous’ 


glance remained with her as something 
curious, and she was not unprepared to 
be challenged when, the next morning, 
she hurried down the hall, drawing on 
her gloves. Clara’s door did open, but 
the lady herself, yawning lightly on the 
threshold this time, had no questions for 
her. ‘““Remember the luncheon,” she ad- 
vised, “and by the way, Ella wants us to 
sit in their box to- night. Don’t forget to 
tell Harry.” 

Flora threw back a gay “All right,” 
_but she was in danger of forgetting even 
the object of their errand, once she and 
Harry were out in the bright glare of 
the street. . 

Each succeeding cross-street gave up 
a flash of blue water. From the crest of 
the hill they had looked a mile down the 
long, gray throat of the street to where 
the ferry building lay stretched out with 
its one tall tower pricked up among the 
masts of shipping. Half-way between 
their momentary perch and the ferry 
slips the street suddenly thickened, dark- 
ened, swarmed, flying a yellow pennon 
high above blackened roofs. And now, 
as they slipped down the long decline 
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into the foreign quarter the pungent, 
Oriental breath of Chinatown was blown 
up to them. She breathed it in readily. 
It was pleasant because it was strange, 
outlandish, suggesting a wide web of 
life beyond her own knowledge. She 
wondered what Harry was thinking of 
it, as he sat with his passive profile 
turned from her to the heathen street 
ahead. She guessed, by the curl of his 
nostril, that it was only present to him as 
an unpleasant odor to be got through as 
quickly as possible; but she was wrong. 
He had another thought. This time, 
oddly enough, a thought for her. 

He gave it to her presently, abrupt, 
matter-of-fact material. ‘That Chinese 
goldsmith down there has good stuff now 
and then. How’d you like to look. in 
there: before we go on to what-you-call- 
’em’s,—the regular place?” 

“You mean for a ring?’ She was 
doubtful only of his meaning. 

“You have so many of the Shreve 
kind,” he explained. “I thought you 
might like it, Flora; you’re so roman- 
tic,” he laughed. 

“Like it,” she cried, too touched at his 
thought for her to resent the imputation. 
“T would love it. But I didn’t know they 
had such things.” 

“Now and then,—though it is a rare 
chance.” 

“But that will be just the fun of it,” 
she hastened, half afraid lest Harry 
should change his mind, ‘‘to see if we 
can possibly find one that will be differ- 
ent from all these others.” ; 

She kept this little feeling of explora- 
tion close about her, as they left the car, 
a block above the green trees of the 
plaza, and entered one of the narrow 
streets that wasn’t even a cross street, 
but an alley, running to a bag’s end, 
with balconies, green railings and nar- 
cissus taking the sun. 

In the middle of the block, sunk a lit- 
tle back from the fronts of the others, 
the goldsmith’s shop showed a single, 
filmed window; and the pale glow 
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through it proclaimed that the worker 
in metals preferred another light to the 
sun’s. The threshold was worn to a hol- 
low that surprised the foot; and the in- 
terior into which it led them gloomed so 
suddenly around them after the broad 
sunlight, that it was a moment before 
they made out the little man behind the 
counter, sitting hunched up on a high 
stool. 

“Hullo, Joe,” said Harry, in that 
same voice that hailed his friends on the 
street corners; but the goldsmith only 
nodded like a nodding mandarin, as if, 
without looking up, he took them in and 
sensed their errand. He wore a round, 
blue Chinese cap drawn over his crown; 
a pair of strange goggles like a mask 
over his eyes, and his little body seemed 
to poise as lightly on his high stool as a 
wisp, as if there were no more flesh in 
it than in his long, dry fingers that so 
marvelously manipulated the metal. 
Over everything was spread a dimness 
of age like dust. It enveloped the little 
man behind the counter, not with the 
frailness that belongs to human age, but 
with that weathered, polished hardness 
which time brings to antiques of wood 
and metal. Indeed he appeared so like a 
carved idol in a curio shop that Flora 
was a little startled to find that he was 
looking at her. Chinamen had always 
seemed to her blank automatons; but this 
one looked keenly, pointedly, as if he 
personally took note. His little physiog- 
nomy had no more expression than a 
withered nut. But there was something 
about it more disturbing than its vanish- 
ing intelligence, something unexpected, 
and out of harmony with the rest of him, 
yet so illusive that, flit over him as her 
eye would, she failed to find it. 

“Harry,” she murmured to Cressy 
who was stirring the contents of a shal- 
low tray with a disdainful forefinger, 
“this little man gives me the shivers.” 

“Old Joe?” Harry smiled indulgently. 
““He’s a queer customer. Been quite a 
figurehead in Chinatown for twenty 
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years. Say, Joe, heap bad!” and with 
the back of his hand he flicked the tray 
away from him. 

The little man undoubled his knees 
and descended the stool. He stood breast 
high behind the counter. He dropped 
a lack-lustre eye to the box. “Velly 
nice,” he murmured with vague, falling 
inflection. 

“Oh, rotten!” Harry laughed at him. 

“You no like?” 

“No. No like. 
else?” 

“No.” It was like a door closed in the 
face of their hope—that falling inflec- 
tion, that blank of vacuity that settled 
over his face, and his whole drooping. 
figure. He seemed to be only mutely 
waiting their immediate departure to 
climb back again on his high stool. But 
Harry still leaned on the counter and 
grinned ingratiatingly. “Oh, Joe, you 
good flen’.. You got something pretty— 
maby ?” 

The curtain of vacuity parted just a 
crack—let through a gleam of intense 
intelligence. ‘‘Maby.” The goldsmith 
chuckled deeply, as if Harry had unwit- 
tingly perpetrated some joke—some par- 
ticularly clever conjurer’s trick. He 
sidled out behind the counter, past a 
grinning brazier, and shuffled into the 
back of the shop where he opened a 
door. : 

Flora had expected a cupboard, but 
the vista it gave upon was a long, 
black, incredibly narrow passage, that 
stretched away into gloom with all the 
suggestion of distance of a road going 
over a horizon. Down this the gold- 
smith went, with his straw slippers 
clapping on his heels, until his small 
figure merged in the gloom and pres- 
ently disappeared altogether, and only 
the faint flipper-flap of his slippers 
came back, growing more and more dis- 
tant to them, and finally dying into 
silence. In the stillness that followed 
while they waited they could hear each 
other breathe. Then came the flipper- 


You got something 
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flap of the goldsmith’s slippers return- 
ing. The sound snapped their tension, 
and Harry laughed. ‘Lord knows how 
tar he went to get it!” 

“Across the street?” Flora wondered. 

“Or under it. And it won’t be worth 
two bits when it gets here.” He peered 
at the little man coming toward them 
down the passage, flapping and shuf- 
fling, and carrying, held before him in 
both hands, a square, deep little box. 

It was a worn, nondescript box that 
he set down before them, but the jeal- 
ous way he had carried it had suggested 
treasure, and Flora leaned eagerly for- 
ward as he raised the cover, half ex- 
pecting the blaze of a jewel case. She 
saw at first only dull shanks of metal 
tumbled one upon the other. But, after 
a moment’s peering, between them she 
caught gleams of veritable light. Her 
fingers went in to retrieve a hoop of 
heavy silver, in the midst of which was 
sunk a flawed topaz. She admired a 
moment the play of light over the im- 


perfection. “But this isn’t Chinese,” 
she objected, turning her surprise on 
Harry. 

“Lots of ’em aren’t. These men 


glean everywhere. That’s pretty.” He 
held up a little circle of discolored but 
lusterful pearls—let it fall again, since 
it was only worth a glance. To find a 
perfect thing in this place would be too 
extraordinary to hope for. Yet, taking 
up the next, and the next, Flora found 
herself wishing it might be this one— 
this cracked intaglio. No? Then this 
blue one—say. The setting spoke noth- 
ing for it. It was a plain, thin, round 
hoop of palpable brass, and the battered 
setting seemed almost too feeble to hold 
the solitary stone. But the stone! She 
looked it full in the eye, the big, blaz- 
ing, blue eye of it. What was the mat- 
ter with this one? A flaw? She held 
it to the light. . 

Down to its very heart, which was 
near to black, it was clear fire, and out- 
ward toward the facets struck flaming 
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hyacinth hues with white crosslights that 
dazzled and mesmerized. Just the look 
of it—the marvelous deep well of its 
light—declared its truth. 

“Harry,” she breathed, without tak- 
ing her gaze from the thing in her 
hand, “do look at this!” 

She felt him lean closer. Then with 
an abrupt “‘Let’s see it,”’ he took it from 
her—held it to the light, laid it on his 
palm, looked sharply across the counter 
at the shopkeeper, then back at the ring 
with a long scrutiny. His face, too, 
had a flush of excitement. 

“Is it—good?” Flora faltered. 

“A sapphire,” he said, and taking her 
third finger by the tip, he slid on the 
thin circle of metal. 

She breathed high, looking down at 
the stone with eyes absorbed in the blue 
fire. It was too beautiful. The feel- 
ing it brought her was too sharp for 
pure pleasure. It was dimly like fear. 
Yet instinctively she shut her hand 
about the ring. She murmured out her 
wonder. ‘How in the world did such 
a thing come here?” 

“Oh, not so strange,” Harry an- 
swered. ‘These chaps’’—and his bold 
hand indicated the shopkeeper—‘take 
in anything—that is, anything worth 
their while; and wait, and wait, and 
wait until they see just the moment— 
and turn it to account.” 

It might be because Harry’s eyes 
were so taken with the jewel that his 
tongue ran recklessly. He had spoken 
low, but Flora sent an anxious glance 
to be sure the shopkeeper hadn’t over- 
heard. She had meant only to glance, 
but she found herself staring into eyes 
that stared back from the other side of 
the counter. That wide, unwinking scru- 

- tiny filled her whole vision. For an in- 
stant she saw nothing but the dance of 
scintillant pupils. Then, with a little 
gasp she clutched at her companion’s 
arm. “Oh, Harry!” 

His glance came quickly round to 
her. ‘Why, what’s the matter?” 
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She murmured, “That Chinaman has 
blue eyes!” 

He looked at her with good-natured 
wonder. : 

“Why, Flora, haven’t you blue on the 
brain? I believe he has, though,” he 
added, as he peered across the counter 
at the shopkeeper, whose gaze now flut- 
tered under narrowed lids; “but why in 
the world should blue eyes scare you?” 
He looked from the shopkeeper to the 
sapphire. “Do you like it, Flora?” he 
said. “Do you want it?’ He spoke 
eagerly against her reluctance. 

“It is the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw, but—’ She could not put it to 
him why she shrank from it. That feel- 
ing which had touched her at the first 
had a little expanded, the sense of the 
sapphire’s sinister charm. She faltered 
out as much as she could explain. ‘It’s 
too much for me.” 

His shoulders shook with apprecia- 
tion of this. ‘Oh, I guess not!” he said, 
and with that he seemed to make an end 
of her hesitations. She let him draw the 
ring off her hand with a mingled feel- 
ing of reluctance and relief. She saw 
him turn briskly to the shopkeeper. 
“Now, Joe, how much do you want?” 

She lingered away to the door, but 
looked behind her and saw them now in 
the back of the shop, close by the grin- 
ning brazier. The light of it showed her 
Harry, straddling, hands in pockets, hat 
thrust back, a silhouette as hard as if 
cast in cold metal. The aspect of him, 
thus, was strange, not quite unlike him, 
but giving her the feeling that she had 
never known how much Harry smoothed 
over. Perhaps men were always like 
that with men. But she looked away 
again because she felt she had taken a 
liberty in catching him when he was 
coming out so plain and so positive to the 
shopkeeper, whom he seemed really to 
be bullying. She felt that, considering 
the sapphire, nothing that went on about 
it could be too extraordinary. And yet 
the tone their voices were taking on 
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made her nervous. The shadow of the 
gesticulating little Chinaman danced 
like a bird on the wall, and before him 
Harry glowed, immovable, but ruddy, 
as if the hard metal whereof he was cast 
was slowly heating through. The 
thought came to her then,—Harry was 
iron! The hard shade of his profile on 
the wall, the stiff movement of his lips, 
the forward thrust of his head on his 
shoulders gave her another thought. 
“Was Harry also brutal?” The sight of 
that brutality awake, feeding as it were 
on the fluttering little figure before it, 
distressed her. 

Her small scruple against knowing 
what was going on behind her was for- 
gotten. Indeed, now she was oblivious 
of everything else. She was taking it 
in with all her eyes, when Harry turned 
and looked at her. And, oddly enough, 
she thought he looked as if he wondered 
how she came there. She saw him re- 
turn to it slowly. Then, in a flash, he 
met her brilliantly. He came toward 
her out of the gloom, holding the ring 
before him, as if with the light of that, 
and the flash of his smile, he was anx- 
ious to cover his deficit. 

“T had the very devil of a time get- 
ting it,’ he said. “The little beggar 
didn’t want to let me have it.” But 
there was a subsiding excitement in his 
face, and a something in his manner, 
both triumphant and troubled, which 
his explanation did not account for. 

“Harry”—she hesitated—‘‘are you 
quite sure it’s all right?” 

“All right?” The sudden edge in his 
voice made her look at him. ‘Why, it’s 
genuine, if that’s what you mean.” 

It hadn’t been, quite, but her mean- 
ing was too vague to put into words— 
a mere sensation of uneasiness. She 
watched Harry turn the ring over as if 
he were reluctant to let it go out of his 
hands. 

“I wouldn't wear it until it is reset,”’ 
he said. “That setting isn’t gold. It’s 
hardly decent.” 
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“Yes,” she assented; “Clara will 
laugh at us.” 

“She won’t if we don’t show it to her 
until it’s fit to appear. In fact, I would 
rather you wouldn’t. As it is now, the 
thing doesn’t represent my gift to you.” 

She felt this was Harry’s conven- 
tional streak asserting itself. But even 
she had to admit that an engagement 
ring which was palpably not gold was 
rather out of the way. 


CHAPTER VII 


It was hers! She did not believe it. 
To her it was of the Arabian Nights— 
the way of its finding, its beauty in the 
false setting, the struggle over it in the 
shop—all were wine to her imagination. 

It was a thing to conjure adventure; 
it was a talisman of romance. She col- 
ored faintly as she mentally corrected 
herself. It was her engagement ring, 
and as such she had never once thought 
of it. 

She went over whole dramas of what 
might have happened about the ring as 
she walked up, and down the long, 
windy hills westward and homeward, 
the blue bay on the one hand beaten 
green under the rising “trade,” and the 
fog coming in before her. With the 
experience of the morning, and the ex- 
ercise and the lively air, her spirits were 
riding high. From time to time she 
had the greatest longing to peep again 
at the sapphire, but not until the house 
door had closed after her did she dare 
draw off her glove and look. It was 
still glorious. What a pity she must 
take it off! Yet that point Harry had 
made about not showing it had been too 
sharp to be disregarded. 

But even in the refuge of her own 
rooms the ring encircled Flora with un- 
ease. The light of it on her finger made 
her restless. It wasn’t that she was ap- 
prehensive of it, but she could not for- 
get it. She slipped it off her finger on to 
the dressing table, and it lay among her 
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laces like a purple prism, cast by some 
unearthly sun in a magic glass. She had 
jewels, rubies even—the most precious— 
but nothing that gave her this sense of 
individual beauty, of beauty so keen as 
to be disturbing. She emptied her jewel 
casket in a glittering heap around it. It 
shone out unquenched. It had not been 
the dingy little shop, and the dingy little 
street, and the odds and ends of jade 
and tarnished silver that had made it of 
such value. It seemed to her that any 
eye would fix it, any hand pluck it out 
first from that shining heap before her. 

Marikka, the maid, was coming in, 
and quickly Flora swept the jewels, and 
the sapphire back in the casket, turned 
the key upon them, and thrust it back in 
the far corner of the drawer. 

They were dining early that night on 
account of the Bullers’ box party, but it 
was nearly eight o’clock before Flora 
reached the house, after a luncheon and 
a round of teas. She ran upstairs— 
ran wildly, regardlessly, before the eyes 
of Shima—and along the hall, her high 
heels clacking on the hard floors, and 
through her bedroom to the dressing 
room, snatched open the table drawer, 
unlocked the casket with a twitch of the 
key—and, ah, it was there! It was 
really real! Why, what had she ex- 
pected? She was laughing at herself. 
She was gay in her relief at getting 
back to the sapphire, but at the same 
time she was already wondering what 
she should do about it that night—take 
it with her or leave it alone. She made 
up her mind to leave the sapphire at 
home, but at the last moment in her 
room the resolution failed her. Harry 
would be angry if he knew, but Harry 
wouldn’t see the thing under her glove. 

They found him waiting for them 
in the theater lobby. He had come up 
too late from Burlingame to do more 
than meet the party there. The Bullers 
were already in the box, he said, and 
the second act of J’ Pagliacci just be- 
ginning. 
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As they came to the door of the box 
the lights were down, the curtain up on 
a dim stage, and the chorus still float- 
ing into the roof, while the three occu- 
pants of the box were indistinguishable 
figures, risen up and shuffling chairs to 
the front for Flora and Clara. It was 
too dark to distinguish faces. 

But dark as it was, Flora knew who 
was sitting behind her. She heard him 
speaking. Under the notes of the reci- 
tative he was speaking to Clara. The 
pleasure of finding him here was sharp- 
ened by the surprise. She listened to 
his voice, the mere intonation of which 
brought back to her their walk through 
the Presidio woods as deliciously as if 
she were still there. 

Then, as the tenor took up the theme, 
all talking ceased—Ella’s husky whis- 
per, Clara’s smoother syllables, and the 
flat, slow, variable voice of Kerr—the 
whole house seemed to sink into stiller 
repose; the high chords floated above 
the heads of the black pit like colored 
bubbles, and Flora forgot the sapphire 
in the triple spell of the singing, the 
darkness, and the face she was yet to 
see. The sweet, searching tenor voice, 
the semblance of passion and reality, 
the gesticulating Frenchman threw over 
all the stage, and the crescendo of the 
tragedy, carried her into a mood that 
barred out Ella, barred out Clara, 
barred out Harry more than any; but, 
unaccountably, Kerr was still with her. 
He was there by no will of hers, but by 
some essence of his own, some quality 
that linked him, as it linked her, to the 
passionate subtleties of life. The appeal 
of the tenor to the voiceless galleries, 
“Underneath this little play we show, 
there is another play,” seemed indeed 
the very voice of Kerr repeating itself. 

The lights went up with a spring. A 
wave of motion flickered over the house, 
the talking voices burst forth all at 
once, and she saw him. He leaned back 
in his chair, and leaned his head a lit- 
tle back, as if, for weariness, he wished 
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there were a rest behind it; and how 
indifferently, how critically, how levelly 
he surveyed the fluttered house, and the 
figures in the box beside him. And if 
the expression of his face was not quite 
so cheap as cynicism, it was just the ab- 
sence of belief. in anything. 

He turned and saw her. She watched 
a smile of the frankest pleasure rising 
‘as it were to the surface of his weary 
preoccupation. Something had _ de- 
lighted him. Why, it was herself—just 
her being there. And she could only 
helplessly blink at him. Was ever any- 
thing so stupid as to be caught in tears 
over nothing! For the next moment he 
had caught her. She knew by the 
change of his look, interrogative, 
amused, incredulous. He straightened 
and leaned forward. 

“Really,” he said, “you must remem- 
ber that little man has only gone out for 
a glass of beer.” 

So he thought it was the tenor who 
had brought her to the point of tears. 

“Ah, why do you say that?” she pro- 
tested. 

He continued to smile indulgently 
upon her. “Would you really rather 
believe it true?” 

“J don’t know. But I wish you 
hadn’t thought of the beer.” 

He brought the glare of his monocle 
to bear full upon her. “Why not? It 
is all we make sure of.” 

“No, no. I won’t believe you,” she 
stoutly denied him.. “There zs more in 
life than you can touch. You're not 
like yourself to say there’s not.” 

He laughed, but rather shortly. “My 
dear child, forgive me; I’m sulky to- 
night. I feel, as I felt at eighteen, that 
the world has treated me badly. I’ve 
lost my luck.” 

The way his voice dropped at the 
last sounded to her the weariest thing 
she had ever heard. He settled back in 
his chair again, and looked moodily out 
across the brilliant house. 

“I’m sorry.” Her tone was sweetly 
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vague. What could be the matter with 
him? Then, half timidly, she rallied 
him—“If you go on like this, I shall 
have to show you my talisman.” 

“Oh, have you indeed a talisman?” 
he humored her. And it was as if he 
said, “Oh, have you a doll?” He did 
not even turn his head to look at her. 

She was chilled. She felt of the 
stone. She drew off her glove and tried 
to look at it in the dim light, but couldn't 
get a gleam out of it. She was as impa- 
tient for the lights to go up that she 
might secretly be cheered by its wonder, 
as she had been that afternoon to get 
back from the luncheon, and make sure 
it was still in the drawer. She must see 
it in spite of Clara at her right hand, 
whose little chiseled profile might turn 
upon her at any moment a full face of 
inquiry. 

She held her left hand low in the 
shadow of her chair, and if, as the lights 
went up again, there was any change in 
the sapphire, it was merely a sharper 
brilliance, as if, like an eye, it had 
moods, and this was one of its moments 
of excitement. In its extraordinary 
beauty it seemed to possess‘a beauty that 
could not be valued; and she wanted to 
hold it up to Kerr, to see if she couldn’t 
startle him out of his mood—to see if 
he wouldn’t respond to it. ‘Yes, there is 
more in it than you can touch.” She 
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turned to him with the daring flash of 
timid spirits. It was so sharp a motion 
that he started instantly from his reverie 
to meet it, but his alacrity was mechani- 
cal. She felt the smile he summoned 
was slow, as if he returned, from a long 
distance, a little painfully to his present 
surroundings. 

The “Intermezzo” was playing, and 
to speak under the music he leaned so 
close his shoulder almost touched her 
chair. Through that narrow space be- 
tween them, almost beneath his eyes, 
she moved her hand—a gesture so 
slightly emphasized as to seem accident. 
He had started to speak, but her motion 
seemed to stop his tongue. He looked 
hard at her hand, and something vio- 
lent in his intentness made her clutch the 
side of the chair. Instantly she met his 
look, so fiercely, cruelly challenging, 
that it took her like a blow. For a mo- 
ment they looked at each other, her eyes 
wide with fright, his narrowed to a 
glare under the terrible intentness of 
his brows. What had she done? What 
threatened her? What could save her 
in this sea of people? Then, while she 
gazed, his challenge burned out to a 
pale hard scrutiny, that faded to no ex- 
pression at all—or was it that any ex- 
pression would have seemed dim after 
the terrible one that had flashed across 
his face? 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 
By JANE CLIFFORD 


How KaTE ACCEPTED DR. ROGERS 
A Mrs. Jarrod Dowe Story 


‘“T WOULDN'T tell any one else for 

the world, Mrs. Perkins,’ began 
Mrs. Jarrod Dowe, as she seated herself 
in Mrs. Perkins’ parlor, on Mrs. Perk- 
ins’ great-grandmother’s hair-cloth sofa, 
“because it’s a secret, and you must 
never tell—that is, not before every one 
else knows it, too—but as you have four 
daughters and none of them married’ — 
she sighed sympathetically—‘I knew 
you would be interested to know that my 
Kate is engaged again to Dr. Rogers.” 
This time her sigh was more of pleased 
relief than of sympathy. ‘You remem- 
ber, Mrs. Perkins, she was engaged to 
him six years ago”—she leaned forward 
confidentially. ‘It certainly is the most 
romantic story, Mrs. Perkins. Two 
young people separated by pride, griev- 
in’ their hearts out alone, neither proud 
spirit willin’ to bend to the other proud 
spirit. It looked like things never would 
come right again, especially after that 
time they met by accident at Miss How- 
ard’s. Did I tell you about their meetin’ 
that time at Miss Howard’s? Didn't I? 
Well, you see, the moment Miss Howard 
saw Dr. Rogers comin’ in the gate she 
telephoned Kate to come over quick. So 
my Kate went right over and into the 
room where Dr. Rogers and Miss How- 
ard were talkin’; she was naturally all 


flushed with surprise at seein’ him—and ° 


her hurryin’ to get there, too—and what 
do you think Dr. Rogers did? He just 
got right up and said ‘Good evenin’, and 
left. And Kate never did speak to Miss 
Howard again. My Kate has pride, and 
she didn’t thank any one for interferin’ 
with her courtin’.” The head of Mrs. 
Jarrod Dowe lifted in a way to prove 
her daughter’s inheritance. 


“But,” she continued, ‘‘when her 
Uncle Alex, my youngest brother, in- 
vited Kate to visit him in Brooklyn just 
after Dr. Rogers had opened an office in 
New York, I certainly wanted her to go, 
because no one could say a girl’s goin’ to 
Brooklyn was because she wanted to see 
a man in New York. That is, no one but 
some suspicious, jealous mother could. 
And then, Mrs. Perkins, her losin’ her 
way, and goin’ right to his office was so 
romantic! Just like a novel. Sallie Potts 
says she’s going to write a story about it. 
Sallie Potts is so sentimental! You see, 
Kate’s losin’ her way in a strange city, 
and seein’ a sign ‘Dr. Rogers’—and 
Kate says he certainly has got a hand- 
some office on a very nice street, too— 
naturally she never once thought it was 
her Dr. Rogers—and he wasn’t her’s 
then, either—but she went in to ask her 
way, and she says—oh, Mrs. Perkins, I 
only wish you might hear her tell how it 
was!—she says when she saw him she 
knew that her way was his way and her 
home was in his arms, and she told him 
so.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe paused, her pale 
face flushed and her soft eyes shining. 

“Wasn’t it beautiful, Mrs. Perkins? 
It’s all come around so easily, and I’m so 
glad my proud girl never once forgot 
her pride! And now they certainly are 
goin’ to be married this time, it bein’ 
summer and Mrs. Beale’s place bein’ full 
of summer boarders, and you know, Mrs. 
Perkins, what summer boarders are! 
And the normal school in session, and 
you know, Mrs. Perkins, what those 
normalities are. Kate won’t take any 
chances with them interferin’ again! So 
the sixteenth of next month is the time 
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set for the weddin’. It certainly makes 
me indignant the way people talk. When 
I told Mary Robinson, the first thing 
she said was, ‘Is Dr. Rogers the man 
Mrs. Perkins said jilted your Kate for 
Miss Peck when Kate was young?’ Just 
think of her puttin’ words like that into 
your mouth. Now, wouldn’t you know, 
Mrs. Perkins, from that remark alone, 
how disappointed she is in her Annie 
Lou, who never does have any attention ? 
You don’t say so! Well, I do hope, if he 
wants to marry Annie Lou, she will take 
him quick, just to improve her mother’s 
temper! But you know, Mrs. Perkins, 
how careful I always am about what I 
say, and I am naturally kind, so I was 
shocked when Mary Robinson said that. 
Now, I couldn’t have blamed you for 
bein’ disagreeable, you havin’ four girls 
and none of them married, but I would 
think, with only one, a mother could en- 
dure a little longer. And here you have 
never said anything that could wound 
the feelin’s of even the most sensitive 
person, and you know how sensitive I 
am, don’t you, Mrs. Perkins? 

‘Well, as I was sayin’, Mrs. Perkins, 
of course Kate is mighty happy. This 
morning she came into my room before 
breakfast and said: ‘My darling mother! 
even the sun shines brighter since Ed- 
ward has come back!’ Wasn’t that beau- 
tiful, her sayin’ that, never even noticin’ 
how hard it was rainin’ all the time? 
But, oh! Mrs. Perkins, how it does grieve 
a mother’s heart to lose her first-born! I 
never was selfish, you know that, Mrs. 
Perkins, and I still have Sallie Potts, 
and Sallie Potts is such a comfort. You 
don’t know the comfort Sallie Potts is to 
me! Whenever we go visitin’, and some 
one says something I am afraid I might 
forget, I just say, ‘Sallie Potts—you hear 
that Sallie Potts?’ and she never does 
forget, and on the way to the next place 
she tells it to me all over again. 

“Kate never was the comfort Sallie 
Potts is, but then Kate is my first-born, 
and you know a mother-heart, Mrs. 
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Perkins! Why, when Jarrod declared 
his intentions, and asked father for my 
hand, my beautiful mother forgot her 
crimps and abandoned ‘Jay’s Morning 
Prayers’ for a whole week. But she only 
had one girl, and you couldn’t expect me 
to do that for three girls, and I don’t in- 
tend to show Kate any attention I can’t 
show Sallie Potts and Little Bettie when 
their time comes. And now, Mrs. Perk- 
ins, since you are my best friend,’— 
growing even more confidential—‘‘and 
the only soul I have mentioned this to, I 
want to tell you the truth about the time 
when Kate and Dr. Rogers were en- 
gaged before. I am tellin’ this in confi- 
dence, of course, and I don’t expect you 
to mention it, but if you hear Mary Rob- 
inson say anything, it will comfort me 
to know that you can tell her the whole 
truth about it. Havin’ four girls of your 
own, and none of them engaged, will 
naturally make you feel interested in 
any engegement. Then, you know, Mrs. 
Perkins, they do say that engagements 
and weddin’s are contagious, and your 
Elizabeth might get the ring out of the 
weddin’-cake, although Sallie Potts did 
say she was going to mark the place— 
Sallie Potts is so superstitious, and be- 
lieves in signs! She gets that from her 
father’s side of the family. The Fletch- 
ers, my people, you know, never did be- 
lieve in signs. And if my mother 
wouldn’t start on a trip on Friday, and 
my father always did cut his nails on 
Tuesday so he would get money that ~ 
week, and my grandfather would plant 
potatoes in the dark of the moon, still, 
conformin’ to old customs can’t be called 
superstitious, can it, Mrs. Perkins? But 
I certainly would feel relieved with you, 
Mrs. Perkins, if your Elizabeth did cut 
the ring. Havin’ a sister married, Sallie 
Potts can afford to wait, and Elizabeth, 
bein’ the oldest, like my Kate, ought to 
have a chance first. But, as I was sayin’ 
when you interrupted me about Eliza- 
beth and the ring, that story about Dr. 
Rogers and Lizzie Peck! You remember 
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Lizzie Peck was the forward western 
girl that boarded with Mrs. Beales that 
summer Kate and Dr. Rogers were en- 
gaged? Well, Mrs. Beales said—but you 
know what an ill-contrived woman Mrs. 
Beales is?” Mrs. Perkins assented si- 
lently. ‘‘Mrs. Beales told everybody that 
Dr. Rogers was in love with Lizzie 
Peck and jilted my Kate for her. Now, 
just to show you how untrue that is, 
Lizzie Peck was engaged to Mr. Sales 
from Chicago all the while, and, of 
course, wantin’ to have a good time here, 
she didn’t tell any one about it. But you 
know, Mrs. Perkins, Edward never 
would jilt my Kate for any girl already 
engaged, even if he didn’t know it. And 


WHEN A MAN 


KNEELS 


now that Mr. Sales and Lizzie Peck are 
married, and Kate and Dr. Rogers are 
engaged, I reckon Mrs. Beales and Mary 
Robinson will be more careful about 
what they say. 

“My! I must be goin’. You have been 
so sympathetic, Mrs. Perkins—I cer- 
tainly do appreciate your sympathy. It 
is sad to lose a daughter, and no one 
could understand my feelin’s as you do. 
Of course, you will help me with the 
weddin’, I know that, and you will help 
me to bear my loss—and, Mrs. Perkins, 
remember through it all—weddin’s are 
contagious, and your Elizabeth may cut 
the ring, Mrs. Perkins. Good mornin’, 
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Mrs. Perkins. Good mornin’. 


WHEN A MAN KNEELS 


By ‘ALOYSIUS COLL 


God of the hail and thunderbolt, 

' The rock and oak and thong, 

The hidden power of ray and volt— 

Give me, I pray, for all the journey long, 
A shadow that is strong. 


Keeper of lyric birds that sing, 
And tender lambs that bleat— 
Give me, from all the tongues that bring 
The adoring world to worship at your feet, 
An echo that is sweet. 


Shepherd of petal, leaf and bud, 
The rose and violet-— 

Give me a flower of flesh and blood 

Out of your field, to make my soul forget 
The odor of regret. 


Give me the sinews of the strong, 
The gentleness of art; 

Give me, O Lord, the light and song, 

My other self, to be the better part— 
Give me a woman’s heart! 


THE SECOND MATE 
By FREDERICK WALWORTH BROWN 


Illustrations by Charles Sarka 


T was coming morning when we in 

the second mate’s boat discovered 
that, in the fog, we had become sepa- 
rated from the others. The sea was 
quiet and it seemed but a short time 
since we had hallooed and been an- 
swered, but now, of a sudden, our shouts 
brought no response. 

The fact weighed us down with an 
awful sense of isolation, a feeling of the 
impossibility of escape from this waste 
of sea and fog. The disaster through 
which we had passed had hardly ceased 
to appal when this new terror laid hold 
of our imaginations. 

As long as we could catch the brave 
voice of Captain Burling in answer to 
our shouts, we had heart to pull on the 
sweeps, trusting with a hopeful faith 
in his efficient guidance. He had lost 
his ship, it is true, but, having seen him 
in the terrible emergency, our confi- 
dence was no whit impaired. 

When the Kandahar struck the berg 
the second mate was in charge, the mate 
being slightly indisposed. So much we 
all knew. The disaster may have been 
unavoidable, but I think we all believed 
that if the captain himself had been on 
the bridge he would somehow have felt 
that mountain of ice ahead in the fog in 
time to save his ship. That, of course, 
was conjecture, but the belief shows the 
different degrees of confidence we felt 
in the captain and the second officer, 
with what reason I hope to show. 

The shock of the collision was so 
frightful it was little wonder that men 
lost their heads completely and that 
women fainted. I was flung from my 
berth to find the floor of my stateroom 
canted at an impossible angle, caused, 
as I afterward learned, by the crumpled 
bow of the vessel sliding up on a sub- 
merged shelf of the berg. 

It was undoubtedly this fact that 


saved us, for here the steamer hung for 
at least a half-hour while the officers 
marshaled the passengers, quelled a 
boat-raiding mutiny among the stokers 
and eventually succeeded in embarking 
the whole ship’s company in the boats. 

One incident of that frightful half- 
hour sticks in my memory and has a cer- 
tain relevancy here. Above us the 
black mass of the berg towering vague- 
ly, menacingly upward, the seas break- 
ing over the Kandahar’s submerged 
stern, the crowd about the boats, the 
scream of a frightened woman, the short 
barking orders of the officers—these 
form a background of confusion and 
horror. 

Upon this scene bursts a big man with 
one life preserver about his chest and 
another in his hand. He swings into 
the crowd about the boats with the cal- 
lous brutality of a bull, fights his way 
through the outer ring of men, then 
through the inner knot of women, fling- 
ing them aside with great sweeps of his 
arms, and so arrives at the rail where 
stands Carson, the second mate. 

“Women first,” says Carson. 
back there.” 

“Not on your life!” says the big man. 

“Stand back, I tell you,” orders Car- 
son. 

“Do you know who I am?” cries the 
big man. “I’m Mulkey! I do as I please 
aboard here.” 

There was no time for parley. At any 
instant the vessel might slip backward 
into the sea and tale us all with her. 
Carson did the only possible thing in 
the circumstances. He drove Mr. Mul- 
key back at the point of his revolver 
and went on embarking the women. 

It required courage to do this, for 
Mulkey held a position of responsibility 
and profit in the employ of the steam- 
ship company, and on shore was a per- 
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son of some weight in council. The boat 
which held the last woman cleared 
away and another was swung into posi- 
tion. , 

“Now, Mr. Mulkey,” shouts Carson. 
“You're first,’ and even in that time of 
suspense and terror the ring of sarcasm 
in his tone was readily distinguishable. 

I shall not soon forget that night, 
with its shrouding mists, its penetrating 
chill, and its nerve-racking experiences. 
Our fate might so easily have been one 
with our vessel’s that even now the 
thought checks the blood in my veins. 

But we were spared for other evils. 
We were fourteen souls in the second 


mate’s boat, and, when morning came, - 


and we got a good view of our officer 
sitting in the stern with the tiller in his 
hand, I think we all took a fresh grip 
on hope. 

T had never noticed him particularly. 
He was young, squarely built, slow of 
speech, and his name was Carson. So 
much I knew, but little more. On board 
the Kandahar, in the presence of the 
captain and first officer, he was not of 
sufficient importance to win particular 
regard. But here it was different. Here 
our lives in all probability depended on 
him, and I observed him with the keen- 
est attention. What I saw was a man in 
command. The look in the deepset eyes 
and his quiet air of authority would 
have graced the bridge of a battleship. 

He was not flurried; he did not look 
even deeply concerned; one would have 
thought this was all in his day’s work, 
and, when he spoke, his voice was as 
steady and as strong as though the firm 
deck of the Kandahar were under him 
and the pulse of her engines beat in his 
ears. I thought the bronze of his face a 
bit less ruddy perhaps, but that was all. 

He overhauled our supplies that first 
morning and doled out a biscuit and a 
drink of water to each of us. Four of 
us were passengers; Reilly, a jovial 
Irish-American, who saw the bright 
side of things from any point of view 
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and proved a power in keeping up our 
spirits; Mulkey, of whom I have already 
spoken; myself and Gresham. There 
was semething mysterious about Gresh- 
am. On board the steamer he had en- 
joyed a quiet manner of deference from | 
the officers which we found it hard to 
fathom. It was surmised that he was 
some big political gun traveling incog. 
It was also whispered that he was a 
high official of the steamship company. 
Whatever was the truth, he was distin- 
guished by a remarkable capacity for 
silence, coupled with an absorbing inter- 
est in everything about him. 

When we had swallowed our biscuit 
Carson divided us into rowing watches, 
making no distinction between the pas- 
sengers and the nine sailors. A seaman 
named Ellis was called aft and appoint- 
ed mate to relieve Carson at the tiller 
when necessary, and the rest of us were 
assigned to three watches. 

There was no objection till it came 
the turn of my watch to take the oars. 
Our division was composed of two sea- 
men, myself and Mulkey. When Car- 
son gave us the order to relieve the men 
at the oars Mulkey made no move. He 
had gotten himself fairly comfortable 
with a heavy ulster and preferred to 
stay where he was, in the bottom of the 
boat. 

“Mr. Mulkey, your trick,” said Car- 
son pleasantly, thinking the man hadn’t 
understood the first order. 

Mulkey rolled an eye at him insolent- 
ly. “I don’t take my orders from you, 
young man,” he said. “Besides, I’m 
sick,” 

“You were well enough to trample on 
women last night,” observed Carson, 
and one of the sailors chuckled. ‘“Ole- 
son and Nicholls, pass that man aft.” 

The two seamen lifted Mulkey from 
his comfortable place and started him 
aft most willingly. We all took a hand 
in relaying him and he arrived some- ' 
what mussed in body, as well as temper. 

“Say, you,” he roared in the face of 
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the second mate, ‘‘I’ll have you fired for 
this. This is a damned outrage. Do 
you know who I am?” 

“Take that oar!” said Carson, and if 
Mulkey had had the sense of a blind 
kitten he wouldn’t have lingered any 
great while about obeying. 

“T tell you I don’t—” he began, and 
then he got it, fair between the eyes. 

He came backward over the thwart 
upon Reilly, and Reilly promptly cata- 
pulted him back toward Carson. 

“Take that oar!’ said Carson. His 
tone hadn’t changed an iota’since he 
said it last. 

Mulkey sat down on the thwart and 
picked up the sweep. His nose was 
bleeding and he was going to have two 
black eyes in the immediate future. He 
was raving mad, ugly as a bull, but he 
knew who was boss. He wiped the 
blood away with the back of his hand 
and fitted the oar in the lock. 

“Now pull,” commanded Carson. 

“TI don’t know how,” said Mulkey. 
“Damn it, man, I’ve never rowed a 
boat.” 

“Pull, I tell you,” 
Mulkey pulled. 

Fortunately the sea was calm, and, by 
the end of his trick, Mulkey had fairly 
mastered the rudiments of the art. Car- 
son saw to it that he did not soldier on 
the job. His tone, when he spoke to 
Mulkey, was always quiet, ominously so. 
Once he advised him to put a little more 
weight into his stroke, and the rest of 
us immediately detected the difference. 

The second time Mulkey eased up 
Carson merely looked at him, but it was 
enough. 

“T can’t, I tell you,” burst out Mul- 
key. “I’m sick. I can’t work on an 
empty stomach.” 

“You'll find you’ve got to,” 
son. 

It was hard enough work. My own 
hands were speedily blistered, and, after 
half an hour’s pulling on the sweep, my 
back ached under my shoulder blades so 
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that every moment was torment. But 
the second mate was right. If we meant 
to get out of the scrape with our lives 
every man of us must work. 

The worst feature of the situation was 
the fog. We were somewhere on the 
Grand Banks, fair in the steamer lane 
and, no doubt, surrounded by fishing 
boats, yet the day passed without our 
sighting help. In fact, we must have al- 
most run into a vessel before her people 
could have seen us, for the fog shut us 
into a narrow-curtained room with only 
the rolling black water to break the gray 
monotony. 

Reilly finally asked Carson in what 
direction we were steering, for Carson 
had kept his own counsels and we had 
no idea what objective he had in view. 
He hesitated a bit before answering, and 
I thought he was going to crush Reilly 
as he had already crushed Mulkey, but 
he evidently decided it would do no 
harm to tell us. 

“West,” he answered. ‘We'll run 
into St. Johns if we aren’t picked up 
first.” 

His tone allowed no doubt of our ulti- 
mate salvation in one way or another, 
and I, for one, took fresh courage from 
his apparent confidence. I had only a 
vague idea of how far we must go in 
case we were not picked up, but I heard 
one of the seamen remark in an under- 
tone: 

“It ll be short rations and no water 
before we make St. Johns.” 

We had one biscuit and a swallow of 
water apiece again that evening. We 
were all more or less exhausted, and, ex- 
cept for the rowing watch, we were soon 
asleep, curled up as best we could in the 
bottom of the boat. Carson turned the 
tiller over to Ellis and took his “watch 
below” on the stern sheets. 

The transfer of Mulkey from the bow 
to a position under Carson’s eye proved 
unfortunate in one respect, for during 
the night the scoundrel got into the bis- 
cuits and had eaten his fill before he was 
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discovered. Ellis finally detected him 
in the act and roused Carson to deal 
with him. 

“Well, damn it,” said Mulkey in de- 
fense, “I can’t work without something 
to eat.” 

“Chuck ’im overside,” cried one of 
the sailors savagely. 

“Keep an eye on him, Ellis,” said 
Carson, “and see that he doesn’t get 
away with any more.” 

That was all, and we were bitterly 
dissatisfied. There were mutterings 
among the aroused men, and but for the 
second mate, who had us all cowed, I 
believe the man’s life would have been 
in danger. a 

When morning came we had our re- 
venge, however. ‘As the biscuits were 
passed around for breakfast Mulkey 
failed to get one. 

“Say, you’ve passed me by,” he pro- 
tested. 

“You've had yours,” answered Car- 
son, and sank a set of white teeth into 
his own. 

Grunts and chuckles of satisfaction 
came from all over the boat. We had 
no sympathy with Mulkey. He might 
starve to death for all we cared. When 
his turn at the oar,came he swore he 
was faint with hunger and could not 
work. , 

“Mr. Mulkey,” said Carson, “you'll 
stand your trick at the rowing or you'll 
get out of the boat.” 

I don’t know whether he meant it or 
not, but if it was a bluff it didn’t sound 
like one and Mulkey didn’t call it. He 
pulled through that day whenever his 
turn came, and when the biscuits were 
passed around that evening he was over- 
looked again. He got a drink of water, 
but that was all. 

He raised the usual row, for he didn’t 
seem to have a sense of shame, but I got 
the impression that he wasn’t as dis- 
tressed at the thought of a supperless 
night as he should have been, and, ap- 
parently, Carson thought so, too. 
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“Ellis,” he said, “take a look through 
Mulkey’s pockets.”’ 

“Say,” cried Mulkey, “I won’t stand 
this. It’s an insult. Damned if I’ll let 
any man search me. I haven’t got any- 
thing. I swear I haven't.” 

“You'll stand searching, anyway,” 
said Carson. 

“My God!” whined Mulkey, caving 
immediately, “are you going to starve 
me?” 

He offered no resistance when Ellis 
laid hands on him; in fact, he was on 
the point of blubbering. There were a 
dozen ready to help if Ellis had needed 
help and the curses crossed one another 
all over the boat when he produced 
seven biscuits from Mulkey’s pockets. 
No wonder he had faced the night with 
equanimity. 

It is singular how a man’s sense of 
proportion shifts with changing circum- 
stances. The purloining of those seven 
bits of bread was a crime in our eyes 
above the massacre of a city. We could 
have torn Mulkey to pieces. We could 
have burned him at the stake. No death 
we could think of was adequate to wreak 
our vengeance. 

We cursed him out of choking 
throats, and our hands went out toward 
him with the fingers crooked to seize 
him. But for Carson’s steady head he 
would have died as surely as in fact he 
lived. The wretch forgot his hunger, 
his fatigue, his hatred of the second 
mate, and shrank from us in horror as 
he saw our faces. Instinctively he 
leaned toward the one in authority for 
protection, and he was not disappointed. 

“Get back there, men,” came Car- 
son’s voice. “You stick to your work. 
I'll tend to Mulkey.” 

We yielded a grudging obedience. It 
seemed hard to us that we should not 
be allowed to punish this Judas, but the 
voice of the second mate, and the cold 
look of his blue eyes, sobered us, cowed 
us rather, and we returned to our oars, 
muttering sulkily, but obeying. 
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Mulkey lost flesh during that night 
and the next day. For nearly forty- 
eight hours he ate nothing and worked 
with the rest of us, or at least went 
through the motions with some appear- 
ance of diligence. There is, I believe, 
a method of breaking wild horses by 
starvation. If its effects are similar to 


those produced in Mulkey I should sup- 
pose it very efficient. 

By evening of the second day he was 
a combination of fawning sycophant 
and blubbering beggar. Carson gave 
him no attention whatever, but when he 
passed around the biscuits Mulkey re- 
ceived one and fairly wept with relief. 
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He wolfed it savagely, and his eyes 
yearned upon the tin in Carson’s hands. 
Yet I believe the man could have lived 
a month on his accumulated fat alone. 
The rest of us would have let him try, 
at any rate. 

Meanwhile our condition grew stead- 
ily more precarious. The fog never left 
us for a moment, and our only guide 
was Carson’s compass. We had noth- 
ing from which to improvise a sail, and 
the labor of pulling at the oars on the 
scanty subsistence of two biscuits a day 
was telling on us all. 

We passengers suffered most, no 
doubt. Hardships come with a certain 
expectedness to a sailor, and our com- 
panions were more or less inured to fa- 
tigue. : 

But with us it was different. Reilly, 
who had vied with Carson, though in a 
different way, in keeping up the spirits 
of the company, grew silent and de- 
pressed, while Gresham, who had been 
marked by all on the Kandahar, be- 
cause of his silence and the eager if un- 
obtrusive interest he took in all the 
workings of the vessel, now showed the 
effects of the present strain by an utter 
lack of interest in everything. 

We slept a great part of the time 
when off duty with the oars, but it was 
troubled, broken sleep at best, and 
brought us small refreshment. We 
grew gaunt and pallid, with sunken 
eyes ringed round with black, and when 
we spoke our voices sounded as thin 
and hollow as our bellies felt. 

With every day our rate of progress 
diminished with our strength. On the 
sixth day it became necessary to shorten 
the shift at the oars to one hour, for by 
the end of that time we were merely 
dipping the blades mechanically, with 
hardly an ounce of weight in our pull. 
Thereafter each watch rowed one hour 
and slept two, and for a time things 
went better. 

On the morning of the seventh day 
we saw Carson carefully dividing the 
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biscuits into halves, and knew the ex- 
pected had come. Our stores were run- 
ning low. 

“Sorry, men,” he said, ‘‘but we’ll have 
to go slow. At this rate we'll be some 
days yet making St. Johns.” 

I know now that he might have said 
another week, but for fear of disheart- 
ening us. The fog never lifted for a 
moment, and, as gray day followed 
blind night, it began to wear on our 
nerves so that our waking hours of toil 
came to be dreamlike, with phantoms 
fashioned of the fog. 

One of us would of a sudden see a 
ship and cease his rowing to point 
doubtfully, or to shout with certitude, 
only to have his hopes as suddenly 
blasted. I believe it was the ninth day 
that we heard the fog-horn. Weirdly it 
came out of the smothering gray, and 
hope within us leaped from a dying coal 
to a roaring flame. The horn was no 
phantom, tor all heard it, but no two 
from the same quarter. We wrangled 
over that distant sound with the energy 
of desperation. We pointed and ges- 
ticulated, all more or less madmen, save 
the second mate, who wasted no words, 
but listened intently. 

Again it came, the long hoarse note 
of a fishing schooner’s horn, and again 
the argument broke out, some doubly 
convinced they had been right at first, 
some now doubtful, but still no two 
agreeing. Then Carson cut in on us 
with the voice of authority. . 

“Row now, men,” he said. 
your lives!” 

With two men at every sweep we sent 
her humming then, all doubts removed, 
certain we were on the right track, be- 
cause the second mate had given the 
command. Once more we caught the 
note of that elusive horn, and all agreed 
that it was dead ahead. 

For an hour we pulled with all our 
feeble might, while one man damned 
the fog from the depths of his soul and 
another prayed hoarsely to the Virgin. 


“Row for 
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The horn did not sound again, and at 
the end of an hour we dropped the 
sweeps, exhausted, and some of us broke 
down and wept. In our weakened state, 
with nerves worn to the quick, this piti- 
less dashing of our hopes was more 
than we could stand. 

We rolled over where we were and 
lay stupefied. I, for one, cared nothing 
whether I lived or died. Mercifully 
Carson let us rest a while. If I had 
been told to take an oar I think I should 
have mutinied like Mulkey, who lay now 
in the bottom blubbering in great sobs 
that heaved his shoulders. I was done, 
exhausted to the last ounce. Lights 
flashed if I closed my eyes, and black 
spots swam before me if I opened them. 

I must have slept, for I thought we 
had overtaken the schooner and were 
being dined aboard. It was an elabo- 
rate course dinner, and when they 
brought the soup I could not wait, but 
took my plate and drank it in great 
gulps. It was steaming hot, and I could 
feel it go singing through my veins, but 
when I asked the waiter for more he 
refused me, and I rose up to kill him 
that I might pass over his dead body in 
search of more soup. 

When I awoke it was evening, and 
Carson was passing out the half-bis- 
cuits. We were becoming wolfish now, 
ready to fight savagely over a fallen 
crumb, albeit too weak greatly to harm 
one another. Gresham and I received 
halves of the same biscuit and started 
gnawing on them at the same instant. I 
remember just how good that hard lump 
of baked dough tasted, how I longed 
for more, and how I nibbled at it gin- 
gerly to make it last. 

Then without warning of any kind 
Gresham went stark mad. He swal- 
lowed the last bit of biscuit with a dry 
gulp and rose to his feet. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” he said, 
with a bow and a gaunt smile. “TI think 
T’ll turn in,” and with that he walked 
overside into the sea. 
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It was so sudden, so unexpected of 
Gresham, who was the quietest one of 
us all, that most of us sat stupidly look- 
ing at the spot where he had disap- 
peared. I liked what I had seen of 
Gresham, but I never had a thought to 
jump after him. As I look back at it 
now I was not greatly concerned at his 
fate. The clutching fingers of Death 
were too close to my own throat for me 
to squander emotion on another’s de- 
parture. I was sorry in a vague way, 
but it could not be helped. 

But Carson had a duty to perform. 
He was in charge of the boat and of us. 
I saw him shove the tiller into Ellis’s 
hand. 

“Sing out once in a while,” he said, 
“so I can tell where you are,” and with 
that he plunged over head first. We 
saw him for an instant, swimming 
strongly; then the fog enveloped him 
and Ellis swung the boat around and 
headed back. 

At intervals we shouted in unison, led 
by a “One-two-three” from Ellis, and 
the dozen voices raised at their utmost 
power I think produced a smaller vibra- 
tion in the air than would the shout of 
one strong man. Between times we 
talked in whispers, speculating with a 
shadowy sort of interest on whether or 
not we would succeed in picking them 
up. 

Ten minutes passed, or it may have 
been more; time had ceased to figure 
largely in our gray, haggard existence. 
The chances began to run _ heavily 
against the second mate. 

“Now then,” cried Ellis, “give him 
another yell. One-two-three—’’ 

A cry out of the fog answered us, 
Ellis turned the boat toward the quarter 
whence it seemed to come, and a mo- 
ment later Carson seized the gunwale 
with one hand while he held the lolling 
head of Gresham above the surface 
with the other. We hauled them in, not 
without difficulty, and Carson, after a 
moment’s rest, resumed the tiller. 
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Gresham seemed dead, but, driven by 
the second mate, we took turns at rub- 
bing him, and eventually brought him 
around. He had no recollection of any- 
thing since swallowing the biscuit, and, 
after a solid night’s sleep, with Ellis 
taking his place at the oar, he was as 
well off as any of us. 

That was not saying much. On the 
tenth day we drank the last of the water 
and faced death in yet one more form. 
I have but hazy and {fantastic recollec- 
tions from that time to the end. For 
two more days and nights we struggled, 
but it was a time of waking dreams with 
me, and I think with most of the others. 
One recollection is clear enough how- 
ever—the dominating figure of Carson. 

It was he alone who kept us to our 
work. We knew him then for a cruel 
taskmaster. We would gladly have lain 
down and died, but he would not let us. 
We wept and cursed as we dragged at 
the heavy oars with our bleeding hands, 
while he, our master, sat silent at the 
tiller or drove us with sharp commands 
if we faltered, watching us with the eye 
of authority, saving our lives despite us. 

I hated him with all my heart and 
soul and mind those last days, but I 
feared him even more. I would have 
killed him had I dared, I would have 
refused to obey his orders had I dared, 
I would have lain down and died de- 
spite him had I dared. It was his will 
alone that kept us going till in the end 
a schooner loomed up before us in the 
fog and, in answer to his hail, hove to 
and took us aboard. 

Three days later Gresham and I were 
sitting on deck rejoicing quietly over the 
hot coffee within and the sunshine with- 
out when Mulkey joined us. He had 
recovered his strength and spirits more 
quickly than any of us. His prosperous 
red jowl, fresh from an encounter with 
Captain Healy’s razor, gave no indica- 
tion of privation or suffering, and he 
seemed to have forgotten, quite, that we 
held him in profoundest contempt. 
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He thrust himself in between us with 
some remark about the weather and 
continued to talk for a time, while we 
replied in monosyllables or not at all. 
Presently he drew a flask out of his 
pocket and held it up to the light. 

“That cost me five dollars,” he said. 
“Just bought it of the captain. Stuck 
me like fury, but I had to have it. It’s 
the real stuff. Have a drink?” 

“No, thanks,” said Gresham. 

“Don’t drink?” Mulkey elevated his 
brows. ; 

“T have no objection to a drink ‘with 
a gentleman,” said Gresham pleasantly. 

Mulkey’s heavy mouth flopped open 
in blank surprise. He even seemed for 
a moment at a loss to account for this 
open insult. When he spoke it was in 
a tone of protest and not resentment. 

“Oh, say,” he urged, “you ought not 
to judge a fellow by what happened 
back there in the boat. A man’s not 
himself under such circumstances. That 
damn boy tried my temper, that was all. 
Now that it’s over—” 

“Now that it’s over,” cut in Gresham, 
“T want to tell you what I think of you. 
I’ve tried to avoid you, we all have, for 
that matter, but it seems you will have 
it. In my opinion you are one of the 
most magnificent specimens of the pure- 
bred cur ever exhibited. ‘That damn 
boy,’ as you call him, saved your yel- 
low carcass, but you lack the manhood 
to be grateful. He saved mine twice 
over, and fortunately I'm in a position 
to see that he gets his reward.” 

“He’s as good as fired, I can tell you 
that now,” said Mulkey in an ugly tone. 

Gresham turned and called to the 
second mate, who was standing some 
distance forward. Carson came aft. 

“Will you explain to Mr. Mulkey my 
connection with the company?” asked 
Gresham. 

“You’re the new general manager, 
sir,” said Carson. 

And Gresham turned his back on 
Mulkey and walked up the deck. 
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HE United States has astounded the 

world by its spectacular rapidity of de- 
velopment. We came into the sisterhood of 
nations an evangel of liberty and a herald of 
better days to the nations. But we are the 
Spendthrift, the Waster, the Ne’er-do-Well 
of nations. Beginning in modern times with 
incomparably rich natural resources, we have 
ravaged a continent of its wood and coal and 
iron, and we smilingly face the exhaustion of 
our bank account in these things like a boy in 
the midst of his sowing of wild oats. Our 
forests are gone. The scattered fragments 
left will disappear in twenty years. The 
pinch of exhausting coal fields has begun; 
and the best authorities are computing the 
time of the end of our supply, trying to de- 
termine whether it will be our children or 
our grandchildren who will have to face a 
future without coal. We have vast reserves 
of water-power, coal, iron, and lands capable 
of reclamation and reforestation, but we 
seem to have no adequate conception of our 


' 


duties toward them, to ourselves, our country 
or posterity. Our soil is being washed away 
into the rivers, and by them carried to the 
sea, and our boasted fertility of soil is there- 
by being lessened year by year; but the irrep- 
arable drain is ignored. Our neglect is al- 
most equal to our active waste. The vast 
potentialities of our waterways in bearing 
commerce and in furnishing power have been 
neglected. But a new era seems dawning. 
President Roosevelt is bringing these matters 
into the field of practical statesmanship. The 
Inland Waterways Commission has been con- 
stituted by him as a great agency for point- 
ing out these national dangers and coérdinat- 
ing the governmental plans for conserving 
our national resources. In constructive states- 
manship, the work outlined rises to the most 
exalted plane. It demands the attention of 
every American. On its success depends the 
future. We must make the most of what is 
left of our once great estate; we must stop 
waste; we must keep our natural resources 


CHARLES FE. HUGHES, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


In spite of the lack of President Roosevelt's indorsement, Governor Hughes 1s pronounced by popular opinion in his 
own state the only man of presidential caliber big enough to head the Republican ticket in 1908 


JAPANESE SAILORS IN A “SEEING NEW YORK” AUTOMOBILE. THE FACIAL TYPES, MOST BEING OF 
AN EXCEPTIONAL INTELLIGENCE FOR THEIR OWNERS’ OCCUPATION, PRESENT AN EXTREMELY IN- 
TERESTING STUDY 


from the grasp of monopoly, or we may sink 
to a status of commercial and national inferi- 
ority and subordination. In the series en- 
titled ‘Inland Waterways,” beginning in this 
number of THE Reaper, Mr. Quick will 
deal with these tremendous problems after 
he has shown why, where and how a great 
system of inland waterways should be built. 
It is an amazing and inspiring scheme that 
Mr. Quick unfolds, one that seems certain to 
arouse public interest and create a popular 
sentiment that in the end will demand and 
make possible the construction of this great 
work. 


oe knight errant is not a thing of the 
past, it would appear. Indeed, there is 
at present, on this selfish old globe, a knight 
errant par excellence, who has come to the 
rescue, not of a defenseless damsel, but of a 
broken and tortured country—that sad, an- 
cient land of Korea, sitting now, a beggar, in 
her rags, at the gate of the world. The man 
who has undertaken to defend her to the best 
of his splendid ability is H. B. Hulbert, a 
Yankee ex-schoolmaster, who hopes to save 
Korea from the rapacity of Japan. The hys- 
terical Korean king has abdicated ; his weak- 
ling son sits on his meaningless throne; the 
inscrutable Marquis Ito supervises Korea, yet 


finds himself unable to restrain his greedy 
and aggressive soldiery; while assisting him 
is a keen and efficient man of affairs, an 
American, W. D. Stevens. Stevens has been 
the official counselor of Japan at her legation 
for years, and had previously been in the 
foreign office at Tokio. He is a self-confi- 
dent, accomplished man of the world, who 
likes to play a big game, and who is now 
known as “advisor to the Korean emperor.” 
In reality he is the emperor’s jailer and the 
effective representative of Japan. He sees to 
it that no one reaches the ear of the emperor. 
This timid, shuddering, impotent man is ab- 
solutely under his domination. And on poor 
Korea Japan squats like a vampire and sucks 
her feeble breath. If you wish to read what 
is happening, how property is being confis- 
cated, how the courts shut their ears to all 
appeals, how cruelties and barbarities go un- 
rebuked, possess yourself of the odd little 
Korean Review which Hulbert is publishing. 
His great weapon is publicity, and in this 
minute but fearless sheet he is telling the 
truth relentlessly. He is the mouthpiece of 
Korea; through him her cries of anguish 
issue. He is aware that what Japan least de- 
sires is publicity. Her course in Korea does 
not accord with those ideals which she wishes 
the occidental world to believe that she holds. 
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Her conduct there is distinctly oriental. 
Hulbert has therefore established a persistent 
policy of enlightenment. He got to The 
Hague with Korea’s plea for protection, and 
the world heard him, even if Stevens’s power 
compelled The Hague to slam the door in 
his face. Hulbert is now in this country, 
opening a campaign for Korea, and urging 
America to stand by its old treaty of friend- 
ship. 

So the duel is on—the duel between two 
alert Americans fighting for these ancient, 
warring civilizations. It is a game worth the 
playing and the watching. 


ee is a newspaper in the city of 
New York that delights to call the pres- 
ent president of the United States “The 
Universal Regulator.” Fo the man who 
neither edits nor owns a newspaper, who 
simply buys it, a penny’s worth at a time, to 
him this characterization must be amusing, 
if he is good natured, and irritating if he 
is not. For, as he sees it, the genuine, money- 
back, self-appointed, cocksure Universal 
Regulator is the newspaper itself. It, he 
says, will tell you where to get off, morally, 
politically or financially. It doesn’t argue 
with you, it simply hands it to you, and if 
you will listen it will teach you how to be 
saved now and forever, world without end, 
in three hundred and sixty-five easy lessons. 
All it asks is a year’s subscription. The gen- 
tleman who is temporarily White Housed 
may aspire in his poor, weak way to be a 
Universal Regulator, but compared with the 
New York paper that so names him, he is 
an abject, self-effacing, opinionless amateur. 


=e is good to make people laugh,” observe; 
Mr. Marion Crawford, the novelist; “it 
is sometimes salutary to make them shed 
tears; it is best of all to make our readers 
think—not too serious thoughts, nor such as 
require an intimate knowledge of science and 
philosophy to be called thoughts at all—but 
to think, and, thinking, to see before them 
characters whom they might really like to re- 
semble, acting in scenes in which they them- 
selves would like to take part.” 

If Mrs. Wharton, in her latest novel, “The 
Fruit of the Tree,” has not created charac- 
ters whom her readers would wish to re- 
semble, she has at least created one character 
whom all readers will profoundly compas- 


THE BRITISH DIRIGIBLE BALLOON, “NULLI 
SECUNDUS,” BEFORE ITS WRECK 


rraphs by N, Lazarnick, N.Y 


COLONEL TEMPLER, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
BALLOON, WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER 


Photographs by N. Lazarnick, N.Y. 


THE ENGLISH MILITARY AIRSHIP “NULLI SECUNDUS.” A TYPE FROM WHICH, IN SPITE 
OF THE RECENT ACCIDENT TO THIS SPECIMEN, GREAT 
PRACTICAL VALUE IS ANTICIPATED 
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sionate—Justine Brent, the nurse. It is 
around her that the story moves—it is her 
overt act which causes the reader to think, 
according to Mr. Crawford’s desire. Justine, 
the nurse, left alone with a fatally injured 
patient who is suffering excruciating agonies, 
and on whom the mitigating effects of the 
opiates had lost their power, is moved by a 
mood of illimitable compassion to charge her 
hypodermic syringe with a death-dealing 
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portion of anesthetizing liquid. The patient 
—who was, incidentally, Justine’s friend— 
dies. The surgeon enters and discovers what 
has been done. Hethas held the theory that, 
in spite of the belief that an injury of the 
sort in question was considered fatal, yet it 
was possible to prolong the life of such a 
patient and establish a degree of health, al- 
though locomotion would always remain im- 
possible. When an opportunity arrives he 


TUNNELS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER 


Trains will probably be running into the New York terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad through the Eastand North River tunnels 
by the summer of 1%9. The two North River tubes were bored through and completely lined last fall. They are now being finished, 
lined with concrete and asphalt inside the steel lining and screw piles sunk beneath them to hold them up. The excavation of the termi- 
nal site is almost completed, as are the cross-town tunnels which connect the terminal with the four East River tubes and Long Island 
City. When ready for the trains to be run under North and East Rivers, the tunnels inside the heavy ring of steel plates will have two 
or more feet of concrete. In the lower half of the tunnel the concrete forms ledges which could-be reached readily from car windows in 
case there should be a block in the tube. Nothing but all-steel cars drawn by electric locomotives will be run through the tunnels, which 


are to be used for passenger trains only, 


EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY IN CQURT DRESS 
The Kaiser and Kaiserin have recently been paying an extended visit to their imperial cousins, the King and Queen of England 


takes professional and personal revenge by 
revealing to the husband of the dead woman 
this insurrectionary act on the part of the 
nurse, who has, by this time, become the wife 
of the man whose wife she assisted to her 
direly needed rest. It must be urged that the 
question is very much complicated by the in- 
troduction of these intimate human relations, 
but it is probably true that whatever we do 
we can not escape from relations of just such 
intimacy, and that no human act can be re- 
garded in a detached and impersonal manner. 
At any rate, the question discussed—dis- 


cussed as life itself must discuss all ques- 
tions, by offering the consequences in evi- 
dence—is whether or not it is justifiable to 
assist the approach of death when suffering 
has become excruciating and when recovery 
is improbable. ‘The physician, the clergyman 
and the lawyer in Mrs. Wharton’s story all 
agree that there is no justification for such 
an act. “Science, religion and the law unite 
in forbidding it.” The hero of the story—he 
whose wife furnished the unhappy instance 
for the moral—held, abstractly, to the hu- 
manity of such an act, but in the concrete 
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example shrank with indescribable repulsion 
from the person who had committed the 
deed, though she had been his ideal and the 
most precious of living creatures to him. As 
for the nurse herself, she was, it is interesting 
to note, never the victim of remorse. She 
knew the integrity of her intentions, she re- 
membered the indescribable pathos of the 
situation, and she held to the logic of the 
theory that there was no value, humanity, 
economy or justice in the prolongation of a 
tortured life. 

It is probable that this is one of the ques- 
tions on which physicians are discreetly si- 
lent. No doubt the sick-room has humane 
secrets which it would not do to reveal. Yet 
the instinct and the training of the physician 
is to prolong life at any cost; the desire of 
the priest is to give the soul the uttermost 
limit of its earthly existence in which to pre- 
pare for a future state, and the position of 
the lawyer is that a man is entitled to every 
moment of his own life, and that no one 
shall take it from him. Mrs. Wharton has 
endeavored to show that the results of rad- 
icalism on these subjects are appalling in- 
deed, and that the impulse of compassion is 


VIRGINIA HARNED 


As ‘“‘Anna Karenina” in the play founded on Toistoi’s 
tremendous novel of that name 
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to give way before these enduring standards 
which are the result of human experience. 


Reet figures would indicate that as 
an engine of death and destruction the 
automobile has been vastly overrated. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1907 the rail- 
roads killed one hundred and ninety-six per- 
sons in the city of Chicago, the street cars 
one hundred and six, teams and wagons 
forty-eight, and the direful automobile only 
ten. No doubt statistics elsewhere would 
not alter the proportions materially. The 
wit who, speaking of the permanency of the 
automobile, said it evidently had come to 
slay, was epigrammatic, but apparently not 
accurate. 


HE visit to this country of Mrs. Cobden- 

Sanderson, the woman’s suffrage agita- 
tor of England, has brought to the realiza- 
tion of some American women, as nothing 
else could do, the vitality and determination 
of the movement in England. ‘Some,’ be- 
cause it is to be doubted if Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson will succeed in reducing many in 
her American audiences to earnestness. It is 


. not her desire to address suffrage societies or 


to talk to those already converted. She 
wishes to make converts, and, as she is like 
to become the fashion, her talks will be 
given chiefly at the fashionable literary 
clubs, where all she says will be greeted 
with amused appreciation and a light iron- 
ical tolerance. The profound sincerity of 
her ideas will not deeply move her accom- 
plished audiences, who will, indeed, discuss 
the charm of her accent, the quaint beauty 
of her face, the unusual grace of her person- 
ality, but who will say little or nothing about 
her message. She will be pronounced charm- 
ing, but she will not be regarded as the 
daughter of the great commoner making a 
further plea for the rights and duties of the 
commonalty. 

The story of the appeals of industrial 
women to Mr. Asquith, the secretary of the 
exchequer, and to parliament, and the re- 
sulting arrests, has been read often enough in 
the newspapers, but it is quite another mat- 
ter to hear the story told by the daughter of 
the great Cobden, and to learn from her lips 
something of the character of the women and 
girls, bitterly poor, who, shaking off their 
natural timidity and their inherited instinct 


FIRST MEETING OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON CURRENCY AND BANKING. UPON THE CURRENCY 


COMMITTEES OF HOUSE AND SENATE IN THE PRESENT CONGRESS WILL REST MUCH OF THE 
RESPONSIBLE TASK OF FRAMING OUR SORELY-NEEDED CURRENCY REFORM LEGISLATION 


Chairman, Charles N. Fowler, at head of table. At left of Mr. Fowler: Claderhead, Kansas; McManan, Michigan; Waldo, New 


York; Weeks, Massachusetts; Lewis, Georgia; Glass, Virginia; McHenry. At Mr. Fowler’s right: 


Powers, Missouri; Hayes, Cali- 


fornia; Burton, Ohio; Pujo, Louisiana; Gillespie, Texas; Crawford. Clerk, Charles S. Greenwood, standing 


of subserviency, stood up, with desperate 
heroism, to ask for the political enfranchise- 
ment which they confidently believe will be 
the first step toward securing a living wage. 
To all other arguments—and Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson does not lack for arguments—is 
added the forceful one that there are over a 
million more women than men in England, 
and that before this significant fact—one in 
which England’s ruthless wars of conquest 
have borne their tragic part—the old eco- 
nomic arrangement, however picturesque 
and chivalrous, must give way. 

Among the many things which Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson said was that the middle class 
had always, somehow, been the foe of wom- 
an’s individualization. Hereditary aristoc- 
racy has often placed her as high as a throne, 
has made her the ornament of society, has, 
indeed, regarded her charm as the most ideal 
quality of fine civilization. The lower class 
has valued her for her utility, for her funda- 
mental virtues and uses, and it is interesting 
to know that the Labor party of England 
stands for universal enfranchisement. But 
the middle class men, as Mrs. Cobden-San- 
derson pointed out, have held her at once in 


affection and in contempt. They have loved 
her, and yet not ultimately trusted her, at 
least with large responsibilities. “They have 
undermined her connection with reality, and 
left her only forced or fictitious interests, be- 
yond, of course, those interests of the home 
which are the indestructible right and neces- 
sity of women. 


HE novelists and more daring scientists 

have long discussed the question of 
communication with Mars. Martian “sig- 
nals,” Martian beacon fires and other purely 
imaginary evidences of interest in us on the 
part of Mars have served to create momen- 
tary sensations among the unthinking and to 
establish errors in the minds of the half- 
educated. At last, however, we have a mes- 
sage from Mars, all the more impressive be- 
cause, like most important communications, 
it is unconsciously transmitted. Professor 
Lowell’s splendid book, ‘Mars and_ Its 
Canals,” is the first authentic word from in- 
telligences outside the earth. It is perhaps 
the most impressive word that ever came 
from anywhere. Mars is inhabited by intelli- 
gent beings. The “canals” are not illusions, 
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but the greatest engineering works of which 
we know. Mars has an atmosphere, and the 
polar caps which fall in the Martian win- 
ter and melt in summer are composed of ice 
and snow. It is a dry world, whose oceans 
are vanished, and these sea-beds are great 
level plains. Nearly all its water is derived 
from the melting of the polar snows, and 
from this lack of water grew the racial need 
that created the canal system, which laces 
over the surface of Mars as a net covers a 
maiden’s hair. The ‘canals’ are a wonder- 
fully complete system of irrigation ditches, 
made visible by the dark belts of vegetation 
along their courses. No human mind can 
contemplate them or a drawing of them, 
marking their wonderful system, their 
straightness, their interdependence, their 
adaptation to the end of bringing down the 
polar waters to the warmer latitudes, and 
doubt their artificiality. They are made by 
the greatest engineers of which we know. 
When the ice cap melts, in about the time 
necessary for the growth of crops, the canal 
strips and the broad regions covered with 
vegetation begin to show blue-green with 
crops, while outside these watered areas the 
face of the planet glows ocherous red like 
an Arizona desert. The green creeps down 
from the poles to the equator and even be- 
yond, through canals which run undeviat- 
ingly from one point to another perhaps 
three thousand miles away. Then falls the 
frost in the high latitudes, and the canal 
strips grow faint with the whitening of their 
frozen verdure. It is a wonderful thing to 
contemplate. It means that what science has 
told us of the desiccation and refrigeration 
of worlds is true. It shows that Mars is a 
world in which the inhabitants at the poles 
and those at the equator are bound together 
in one great plan for utilizing the resources 
of their planet. It seems to prove that there 
are no nations there, but only one great co- 
operating race. Can we who live on Tellus 
ever hope to receive a greater “message from 
Mars” than this? 


ORNS to a certain inspired cor- 
respondent in Washington, it is, in the 
opinion of an official concerned in our re- 
organization of Cuba, necessary that Amer- 
ican intervention should continue there in- 
definitely. ‘This, too, despite the opinions of 
Secretaries Taft and Root. ‘No protectorate 
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will be proclaimed,” says this nameless offi- 


_cial, “‘but on the other hand there will be no 


new Cuban republic just at present.” The 
“frank” declaration of an American planter 
in ‘Cuba is also quoted. ‘We have you now, 
and we intend to keep you here,” this man 
is reported as saying. His “frankness” leads 
him to add that for five thousand dollars he 
could raise a revolution in the island which 
would “justify” intervention at any time. 
“You fellows might as well understand 
* * * that whenever you propose to leave 
us to the tender mercies of these Spanish- 
American bandits, a mysterious revolution 
will break out somewhere in the island which 
will necessitate your immediate interven- 
tion.” 

And it is to protect such men as this, men 
who talk with the corrupt frankness of @oss 
Tweed, that we have intervened in Cuba, 
that we have intervened in Panama, that we 
have intervened in Venezuela, that we have 
burned our fingers pulling chestnuts out of 
the fire for blood-sucking corporations and 
graceless individuals. We are spending mil- 
lions of our money in Cuba to protect men 
who brazenly talk of bribing Cubans to re- 
volt, of going into revolution as an invest- 
ment. 

Cubans, it appears, are not ready for self- 
government in 1908. In April, 1897, they 
were a brave, intelligent, patriotic people, as 
much so, by some accounts, as were our col- 
onists in 1776, and it was to free them from 
a like tyranny that we engaged in war with 
Spain and spent so many millions in bullets 
and bad beef. But in ten years they have de- 
generated as by a sort of demonic miracle. 


’“They do not understand obedience to law 


as it is understood among us,” we are told. 
“They have only the faintest comprehension 
of what majority rule means.” 

President Palma, we are told, failed be- 
cause “‘he was too honest, too sincere and too 
gentle.” Diaz, of Mexico, is held up as a 
model of what the ruler of Cuba should be, 
and Palma is said to have failed because he 
“relied on law.” People of the Spanish- 
American type, we are assured, “can under- 
stand only the mailed hand in the silken 
glove.” 

No one doubts that Cuba benefited by 
our war with Spain. No one doubts that the 
examples of method, cleanliness, order and 
discipline set by our civil and military gov- 
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ernment in Havana since that war have 
been excellent and should be continued, but 
the “revolution” which called forth our sub- 
sequent intervention no more justified such 
action than Shays’ rebellion or the Whisky 
war would have justified the intervention of 
France in the early days of our republic. 
Not so much, indeed, for all doubts of the 
fraudulent character of the “Cuban revolt” 


are set at rest by the frankness of the Amer- 


ican planter already quoted. 


i ke takes your scientist to reduce life to an 
arid plain of materialism with one stroke 
of his wizard pen. Long since the scientists 
discountenanced genius by diagnosing it as 
insanity. And now Dr. Paulhan, of Paris, 
defines love as “‘an imperfection of the or- 
ganism.” 

Man, he avers, is a machine. Emotions are 
“indications of a violent difficulty of the or- 
ganism, or a bad functioning of the ma- 
chine.” Love, being the strongest of emo- 
tions, creates the greatest disturbance, and its 
degree of intensity may be measured by the 
amount of disorder it causes in the system of 
the subject—a disorder which sometimes at- 
tains to a complete paralysis. 

Dr. Paulhan describes the excesses of love 
from the point of view of the perfect ma- 
terialist, and the effect of this description on 
the “machine” who reads it is, to say the 
least, disconcerting. Love assumes the aspect 
of a mere functional disturbance—a_hinder- 
ing malady, usually of brief duration, and 
seldom incurable. The recovery from love is 
not to be considered in the light of a catas- 
trophe, a treachery or a liberation, but is 
merely the resumption of the normal—the 
victory of the regulated mechanism. 

The criminologist and the psychologist 
have taken from man his spiritual responsi- 
bility and pointed out to him the inevitable- 
ness of his impulses as well as his life policy, 
so that it would now appear to be futile to 
struggle against inherited tendencies. And 
now love, which moves man to his greatest 
achievements and ennobles his otherwise 
meaningless existence, is shown to be a mere 
abnormality ! 

All this would be confounding were it not 
that materialism is a mode of thought in 
which only a small minority find satisfaction. 
Even those who do not openly oppose them- 
selves to it reject it involuntarily. Such diag- 
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GUSTAV LINDENTHAL, BRIDGE ENGINEER 


Nearly all the large bridges in this country, of a later date than 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and excepting the Williamsburg Bridge, 
have been designed by Mr. Lindenthal. His work includes the 
great cantilever bridge at Blackwell’s Islandand the Pennsylvania 
Railroad bridge crossing the East River at Hell Gate 


noses of conduct as Dr. Paulhan offers have 
about them the same deficiencies and absurd- 
ities that have “snapshot” pictures. These 
instantaneous actions of the camera, which 
show horses, men or other animals making 
unrecognizable gestures and movements of 
locomotion, are not examples of realism. 
They are mere fragments of the truth, and as 
such are misleading. They do not represent 
action as it appears to the eye of the be- 
holder, and the thinking and the unthinking 
alike reject them. 

The materialist is in the same case as the 
photographer with his rapid-firing camera. 
He presents a portion of the truth—the frag- 
mentary, arrested portions of it. But the har- 
monious laws that blend these fragments into 
a satisfying whole he may fail to recognize 
or refuse to consider. He records what his 
instrument can encompass, but he remains 
blind to those forces, those beauties which lie 
beyond his powers of measurement. 

Dr. Paulhan’s definition of love may do 
for the class-room—if it isn’t a co-education- 
al class-room—but it will not content many 
who have been graduated from it. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S CON- 
FIDENCE 


By S. M. TALBOT 


Say, pa, a big bad man to-day, 
*At had a awful gun, 
He called me names, ’at naughty man, 
You bet I didn’t run— 
He said I was “a angel child” 
An’ ast me fer a curl— 
I wish’t my hair was cutted off— 
I look jes’ like a girl. 


we 


I got so mad—“OPV chap!” sez I, 
“Now don't ye fool wiv me !”— 

“T’ll shoot a hole into you, kid,” 
*At horrid man, sez ’e, 

“*At’s big enough to f’row a cat 
Plum froo—an’ kill you dead.” 
“Where ts the cat?” 1 ast the man— 

An’ ‘at was all I said. 


GRATITUDE 


A certain charitable man of England sent 
a bundle of cast-off clothing to a philan- 
thropic society. He received from one of its 
protégés the following: 

“The committy man giv me, among other 
things, what he called a pair of inexpress- 
ibles. I found your name and where you 
live in one of the pokits. My wife laffed so 
when I showed ’em to her that I thot she 
would have a fit. She wants to know is there 
lives and breathes a man who has legs no 
bigger than that. She sed if there was he 
orter be taken up for vagrinsy for having no 
visible means of support. I couldn’t get ’em 
on my youngest boy, so I used ’em for gun 
cases. If you hev another pare, my wife 
would like to get ’em to hang up by the side 
of the fireplace to keep the tongs in.” 


NIL NISI BONUM 


“Some way or other people never say any- 
thing but good of Jones.” 
“Of course. He’s a dead one.” 


WITY GILLETT WALKED 


Congressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
though a strenuous advocate of the simpli- 
fied spelling, is not entirely destitute of a 
sense of humor, as the following story, which 
is told of him in his home city of Spring- 
field, amply testifies : 

The ladies of Springfield are pretty well 
developed, as a rule, and when they ride on 
the street cars, instead of snuggling up close 
to each other and giving the opposite sex a 
show for a seat, they calmly spread them- 
selves (so it is alleged), and mere man can 
go hang—to a strap. Yet when one of the 
once gentle but now strenuous sex boards a 
car filled with men, she expects one, or per- 
haps two of them, as her avoirdupois may 
require, to jump up at once and give her a 
seat. 

Congressman Gillett was walking slowly 
along one morning, evidently ruminating on 
this somewhat one-sided state of affairs, when 
he was hailed by two lady acquaintances 
who were waiting on the corner for a car, 
two of which were to be seen coming in the 
distance. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gillett. Aren’t you 
going to ride downtown as usual this morn- 
ing?” 

“No, I think not,” he sung out cheerily, 
giving a hasty backward glance toward the 
oncoming cars and then quickening his pace 
—‘T see there is only a car apiece for you 
ladies, so I guess I’d better walk.” 


Marceau, N.Y. 
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See “The Romance of The Great Lakes" 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE GREAT LAKES 
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Il. WHAT THE SHIPS CARRY 


ICTURE a train of forty-ton freight 

cars loaded to capacity, the engine 
and caboose both in New York city, yet 
extending in an unbroken line entirely 
around the earth—a train reaching along 
a parallel from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, across the Pacific, the Chinese Em- 
pire, Turkestan, Persia, the Mediterra- 
‘“nean and the Atlantic—and you have an 
idea of what the ships of the Great 
Lakes carry during a single eight 
months’ season of navigation. At least 
you have the part of an idea. For were 
such a train conceivable, it would not 
only completely engirdle the earth along 
the fortieth degree of north latitude, but 
there would still be something like two 
thousand miles of it left over. In it 
would be two million five hundred thou- 
sand cars, and it would carry one hun- 
dred million tons of freight! Were this 
train to pass you at a given point at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, you would 
have to stand there forty days and forty 
nights to see the end of it. 

Only by allowing the imagination to 
paint such a picture as this can one con- 
ceive to any degree at all the immensity 
of the freight traffic on our inland seas. 

“A hundred million tons,” repeated 
the mayor of one of our lake ports when 
I told him about it recently. ‘A hun- 
dred million tons! That’s quite a lot of 
stuff, isn’t it?” 


Quite a lot of stuff! It might have 
been a hundred million bushels and he 
would have been equally surprised. His 
lack of enthusiasm does not discredit 
him. He does not own ships; neither 
does he fill them. He is like the vast 
majority of our millions, who have never 
given more than passing thought to that 
gigantic inland, water commerce which 
has largely been the making of the na- 
tion. It did not dawn on him that it 
meant more than a ton for every man, 
woman and child on this North Amer- 
ican continent; that in dollars it counted 
billions; that on it depended the exist- 
ence of cities; that largely because of it 
foreign nations acknowledged our com- 
mercial prestige. 

No other hundred million tons of 
freight in all the world is as important 
to Americans as this annual traffic of 
the Great Lakes. To move it requires 
the services of about one thousand five 
hundred ships, only a few of which are 
Canadian; it takes one thousand five 
hundred captains, three thousand mates 
and fifteen thousand sailors to man this 
huge argosy, and a million working peo- 
ple are fed and clothed and housed be- 
cause of the cargoes it carries from port 
to port. 

It is impossible to say with accuracy 
how last year’s hundred million tons of 
freight was distributed and of what it 
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consisted. Only at the Soo and at De- 
troit are records kept of passing tonnage, 
so the figures which are given showing 
the tremendous commerce that passes 
these places do not include the enormous 
tonnage which is loaded and emptied 
without passing through the Detroit 
River or the Sault Ste. Marie canals. 
The Detroit River is the greatest water- 
way of commerce in the world, and in 
1906 there passed through it over sixty 
million tons, or more than three-fifths 
of the total tonnage of the lakes. Of 
this about a quarter moved in a north- 
erly direction and three-quarters toward 
the cities of the east. The principal item 
of the up-bound traffic was fourteen mil- 
lion tons of coal, of the south-bound 
thirty-seven million five hundred and 
thirteen thousand six hundred tons of 
iron ore, one hundred and ten million 
five hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven bushels 
of grain, one million one hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven tons of flour, fourteen million 
eight hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
bushels of flaxseed, and over a billion 
feet of lumber. 

“And when you are figuring out what 
the ships carry, be sure and don’t leave 
out the smoke!” said the captain of an 
ore carrier, pointing over our port to a 
black trail half a mile long. ‘Never 
thought of it, did you? Well, last year 
our lake ships burned three million tons 
of coal. Think of it! Three million tons 
—enough to heat every home in Chicago 
for two years!” 

But in this article I am not going to 
deal with smoke; neither with the grain 
that feeds nations, nor the lumber that 
builds their homes. They will be de- 
scribed in their time. The backbone of 
American manufacturing industry—the 
mainspring of our commercial prestige 
abroad—is iron; and it is this iron, gath- 
ered in the one-time wildernesses of the 
North Land and brought down a thou- 
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sand miles by ship, that stands largely 
for the greatness of the lakes to-day. 
“Gold is precious, but iron is priceless,” 
said Andrew Carnegie. ‘The wheels of 
progress may run without the gleam of 
yellow metal, but never without our ugly 
ore.”” And the lake country, or three lit- 
tle patches of it, will produce this year 
nearly a half of the earth’s total supply 
of iron. Farmers in the wake of their 
plowshares, our millions of workers in 
metal, and our other millions whose fin- 
gers daily touch the chill of iron have 
never dreamed of this. Few of them 
know that eight hundred great vessels 
are engaged solely in the iron ore traffic; 
that in a single trip this immense fleet 
can transport more than three million 
tons, and that last year they brought to 
the foundries of the east and south 
over forty-one million tons. If every 
man, woman and child, savage or civil- 
ized, that inhabits this earth of ours were 
to receive equal portions of this one 
product carried by lake vessels in 1907, 
each person’s share would be forty 
pounds! And still the world is crying 
for iron. There is not enough to supply 
the demand, and there never will be. 
The iron ore traffic of the lakes has 
doubled during the last six years; it will 
double again during the next ten—and 
iron will still be the most precious thing 
on earth. 

If the iron ore mines of the north were 
to go out of existence to-morrow nearly 
half of the commerce of the inland seas 
would cease to be. With it would go the 
strongest men of the lakes. For our iron 
has made iron men. In that North Land, 
along the Mesaba, Goebic and Vermil- 
ion ranges—from Duluth’s back door to 
the pine barrens of northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin, they have practically 
made themselves rulers of the world’s 
commerce in steel and iron. To follow 
the great ships of the lakes over their 
northward trail into this country is to 
enter into realms of past romance and 
adventure which would furnish mate- 
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rial for a hundred novels. But people 
do not know this. The picturesque days 
of ’49, the Australian fever and the 
Klondike rush are as of yesterday in 
their memory—but what of this North 
Land, where they load dirty ore into 
dirty ships and carry it to the dirty foun- 
dries of the east? Ask Captain Joseph 
Sellwood; ask the “three Merritts,” Al- 
fred, Leonidas and N. B.; or John Uno 
Sebenius, David T. Adams and Martin 
Pattison ; ask any one of a score of others 
who are living, and who will tell you of 
the days not so very long ago when the 
iron prospectors went out with packs on 
their backs and guns in their hands to 
seek the “ugly wealth.” These are of the 
old generation of ‘iron men’’—the men 
who suffered in the days of exploration 
and development in the wilderness, who 
starved and froze, who survived while 
companions died, who suffered adven- 
tures and hardships in the death-like 
grip of North Land winters that rival 
any of those in Klondike history. And 
the new generation that has followed is 
like them in “the strength of man” that 
isin them. They are a powerful breed, 
these iron kings, down to the newest 
among them; men like Thomas F. Cole, 
who rose from nothing to a position of 
power and wealth, and W. P. Snyder, 
the poverty-stricken Methodist minis- 
ter’s son, who has fought the steel cor- 
poration to a standstill, and who is now 
talked of as its president of the not dis- 
tant future. 

It will be a great “coming together” 
for the iron and steel industry, this win- 
ning of William Penn Snyder. To-day 
he is the king of pig iron. When he re- 
fused to deal with those who formed the 
United States Steel Corporation his 
friends said that he was ruined. But he 
stood on his feet alone—and fought. He 
got a neck hold on the corporation. He 
cornered pig iron, and because of him at 
the present time the corporation is pay- 
ing very heavy prices for its outside 
product. Snyder is worth fifteen million 
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dollars. In 1906 he cleaned up one 
million five hundred thousand dollars on 
pig iron alone, and there is no reason for 
doubting that his 1907 earnings were 
greater still. He is a powerful enemy to 
have as a friend—and the corporation 
wants him, and will probably get him. 
If you are going into the north to 
study the ore traffic at close range the 
first man you will probably hear of after 
leaving your ship is Thomas F. Cole, of 
Duluth. You must know Cole before 
you go deeper into the subject of the 
forty million tons of ore which the ships 
carry. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration will use about twenty-five million 
tons of the total output of the ore re- 
gions this year, and Cole is the United 
States Steel Corporation in this big 
North Land. He is the head of the fin- 
est and most delicate industrial mechan- 
ism in the world. This mechanism, in 
a way, is so fine that it may be said to be 
almost non-existent. It is simply an “or- 
ganized and capitalized intelligence.” 
The steel corporation will mine eighteen 
million tons of ore in Minnesota alone 
this year. Yet it owns not a dollar’s 
worth of property in the state. As a 
corporation it does no business in the 
state. It might be described as a huge 
octopus, and each arm of this octopus, 
representing a big mining interest, works 
independently of all other arms and of 
the body of the octopus itself. Through 
these arms the corporation accomplishes 
its aims. Each huge mine has its own 
executive organization, is responsible for 
its own acts—but it must obtain results. 
The “central intelligence,” or body of 
the corporation, is there to judge results, 
and Cole is the power that watches over 
all. Officially he is known as the presi- 
dent of the Oliver Mining Company, the 
greatest organization of its kind in exist- 
ence, which attends not only to the steel 
corporation’s interests in Minnesota, but 
in Michigan and Wisconsin as well. As 
the great eye of the world’s largest trust 
he guards the interests of thirty-one 
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The size of the excavations may be guessed from that of the two men standing at the edge of the pits, in the center of the picture 


mines, employs fifteen thousand men, 
and gives subsistence to sixty thousand 
people. 

Because of the transportation of this 
mighty product Cole is as closely associ- 
ated with the lakes and their ships as 
with the ranges and their mines. It has 
been said that he was “born between 
ships and mines,” and he has always re- 
mained between them. He is one of the 
most remarkable characters of the in- 
land seas. Cole is only forty-six years 
old, and for thirty-eight years he has 
earned his own livelihood, and more. 
When six years old his father was killed 
in an accident in the Phoenix Mine. Baby 
Tom was the oldest of the widowed 
mother’s little brood, and he rose to the 
occasion. At the age of eight he became 
a washboy in the Cliff stamp mill. He 
had hardly mastered his alphabet; he 


could barely read the simplest lines; 
never in this civilized world did a 
youngster begin life’s battle with greater 
odds again him. But even in these days 
the great ambition was born in him, as 
it was born in Abraham Lincoln; and 
like Lincoln, in his little wilderness home 
of poverty and sorrow, he began edu- 
cating himself. It took years. But he 
suc: 2eded. 

This is the man whose name you will 
hear first when you enter the mining 
country. To chronicle his rise from that 
dusty Calumet office of long ago to his 
present kingdom of iron would be to 
write a book of romance. And there are 
others of the iron barons of the north 
whose histories would be almost as inter- 
esting, even though fortune may have 
smiled on them less kindly. 

From the immensity of the interests 
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which Cole superintends one might be 
led to believe that the iron ore industry 
is almost entirely in the hands of the 
trust. This, however, is not so. For 
every ship that goes down into the south 
for the trust another leaves for an inde- 
pendent. Nearly every maker of steel 
owns a mine or two in the ranges of 
Minnesota, Michigan or Wisconsin. 
There are five of these ranges. The 
Mesaba and Vermilion ranges, both in 
Minnesota, produce about two-thirds of 
the total product carried by the ships of 
the lakes; the Goebic, Menominee and 
Marquette ranges are in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Somehow it is true that nearly every 
great thing associated with the lakes is 
unusual in some way—unusual to an as- 
tonishing degree, and the iron ore in- 
dustry is not an exception. Probably not 
one person in ten thousand knows that 
one lone county in this great continent 
is the very backbone of the steel industry 
in the United States. This county is in 
‘Minnesota. It is the county of St. Louis, 
and is about as big as the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Not much more than twenty 
years ago it was a howling wilderness. 
Even a dozen years ago the Mesaba bore 
but little evidence of the presence of 
man. Now this country is alive with in- 
dustry. Buried in the wilderness which 
still exists are thriving towns; where a 
short time ago deer and bear wandered 
unmolested, is now the din of innumer- 
able locomotives, the rumbling of thou- 
sands of trains, the screeching of whis- 
tles and the constant groaning of stcam 
shovels. There is not a richer county on 
the face of the earth. In it are over one 
hundred mines, from which one hundred 
and twenty-three million tons of ore 
have been taken since Charlemagne 
Tower, now ambassador to Germany, 
brought down the first carload to Duluth 
in 1884. These mines afford livelihood 
for more than two hundred thousand 
people, and because of them St. Louis 
County possesses the greatest freight 
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trafic road in existence—the Duluth, 
Mesaba and Northern Railway—which 
last year carried about fourteen million 
tons of ore from the mines to the docks. 

This comparatively little corner of 
Minnesota practically runs the whole 
state in so far as expenses are concerned. 
To administer the affairs of the state, in- 
cluding all of its activities, costs about 
two million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and as inconceivable as it may seem, 
the three railroads in the ore region pay 
in taxes one-fifth of this sum. They pay 
one-third of the total railroad tax of the 
state, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of the greatest lines in the country center 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul. To this 
must be added about seven hundred 
thousand dollars paid in direct taxes by 
the mines themselves, so that the iron ore 
which the ships of the lakes bring down 
to eastern ports each season pays almost a 
half of the total expense of running the 
state of Minnesota! 

“And these mines will add more and 
more to the state exchequer each year, as 
will also the mines of the three ranges in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. For in no part 
of the world has mining been undertaken 
on a scale as gigantic as that of the Su- 
perior region, and every contrivance 
known to mining science is being used to 
increase month by month the mountains 
of ore which ever fail to satisfy the hun- 
gry furnaces of the east. It is predicted 
by Captain Joseph Sellwood, of Duluth, 
one of the oldest and greatest of the iron 
barons, that the time is not distant when 
the Mesaba range alone will be produc- 
ing forty million tons of ore a year—as 
much as all five ranges are producing 
now. 

“Tt will cost over a billion dollars to 
get this ore to the docks,” said he. “And 
seven hundred and fifty million dollars 
more to land it in Lake Erie ports.”— 
Nearly a two-billion-dollar mining and 
transportation business for the people of 
the lakes to look forward to, and this 
from a single range! 
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“But will not this tremendous activity 
exhaust your mines?” I asked of several 
of these iron barons. “The ore doesn’t 
go down to China, and it doesn’t extend 
all over the state. What is the future?” 

The future! Few have thought of 
this. There are just at present too many 
millions of dollars in the making to give 
one time or inclination to picture the 
days when only black and silent scars 
will remain to give evidence of the time 
when this North Land was one of the 
treasure houses of the earth. But that 
time must come. Old mining men say 
so, if you can get them to talk about it, 
and scientific computations, as far as 
‘they go, are proof of it. These compu- 
tations differ, but they agree pretty gen- 
erally that there are still between a bil- 
lion and a half and two billion tons of 
ore in the Superior district. Within the 
next five years the ships will be bringing 
down fifty million tons a year, and there 
is no reason for believing that this will 
be the maximum. So it is obvious that 
the ore of the Lake Superior regions will 
not last beyond the year 1950 unless new 
deposits are discovered, or methods are 
found for the utilization of immense de- 
posits that can not now be used. 

“Will this event not prove ruinous to a 
large extent to shipping interests?” I 
asked G. Ashley Tomlinson, of Duluth, 
and others closely associated with iron 
and vessel interests. “To-day nearly a 
half of the total tonnage of the Lakes is 
from the mines. If this industry becomes 
practically extinct what will become of 
the hundreds of ships engaged in the 
traffic?” 

Mr. Tomlinson’s answer struck me as 
extremely logical. ‘The production of 
ore will probably reach its maximum 
within the next ten years,” he said. “It 
will then begin to decline. But the de- 
crease will be gradual, and meanwhile 
other freight traffic on the lakes will be 
increasing so rapidly that each year 
ships that were intended originally for 


the ore trade will carry other business. 
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There will be no loss for the ships. The 
development of our own and the Cana- 
dian west has only begun, and the lakes 
are the great links of commerce between 
their vast enterprises of the future and 
the east. The grain trade of the Cana- 
dian west alone will in the not distant 
future be something tremendous.” 

But whatever the future of the ore re- 
gions of the north may be, their present 
is one of great interest and importance 
to the world at large. Mining, like ship- 
building, has been reduced to a science 
on the lakes. A stranger visiting for the 
first time any one of the five ranges is 
filled with astonishment. I will never 
forget the sensations with which I first 
saw mining on the Mesaba range. We 
had come up over a forest-clad hill and 
stood on the very edge of the mine be- 
fore I had been made aware of its near- 
ness. Below me there stretched a mile 
of deep, huge scars in the bottom of what 
seemed to be a great hole dug into the 
earth. One of these pits, half a mile in 
diameter, and, as I afterward discov- 
ered, nearly two hundred feet in depth, 
was almost at my feet. — 

“That’s iron ore,” said my companion. 
“And right there it goes one hundred 
feet deeper down.” ‘ 

This was one of the great “open pits” 
of the Mesaba range. There are many 
others like it in the Superior regions. 
Théy are the most wonderful mines in 
the world. Imagine that you take a bar- 
rel of salt, dig a hole, pour the salt into 
this hole and cover it with a few inches 
of earth. This gives you an idea of one 
of these ore mines. After the earth has 
been “stripped” from the top the ore is 
reached, and it is found in much the 
same way that the salt would be found. 
In the words of one superintendent, it is 
“all together.” It is as if Nature, like a 
pirate, had dug holes here and there in 
which she had hidden her treasure, cov- 
ering it over for concealment with a few 
feet of earth. 

Down into these pits and along their 
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edges run the tracks of the ore cars. 
There is here but little of the shoveling 
and “picking’’ of men. Steam shovels, 
weighing from sixty to seventy-five tons 
each, do the work. Like a great hand 
one of these shovels dips down into the 
soft mass of ore, buries its great dipper 
until it holds from four to eight tons, and 
then, groaning and rumbling, slowly 
lifts its burden aloft, swings it over a 
car, and the actual work of mining is 
done. A thousand times a day it will 
repeat this operation, lifting from three 
thousand to eight thousand tons of ore. 
This one shovel keeps busy three locomo- 
tives and as many trains of dump cars. 
And there are nearly two hundred of 
these shovels in use on the Mesaba range 
alone. It costs only about six cents a ton 
to mine in this way, after the “stripping” 
has been done, or, in other words, after 
the ore has been laid bare. There are 
two other processes on the ranges where 
the ore is not so soft or so closely laid. 
One of these is the milling process, and 
the other is the blasting out of hard ore. 


Milling costs about thirty-five cents per 
ton, and the blasting process from one 
doilar to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. 

Why it is impossible to build ships 
fast enough for the demand may most 
graphically be shown, perhaps, by quot- 
ing a few figures which demonstrate the 
tremendous energy now being exerted in 
the ore regions of the north. Figures as 
a usual thing are uninteresting, but these 
enter so vitally into the welfare of every 
American citizen that they should be re- 
garded with more than ordinary respect. 
As stated before, we are now making 
nearly a half of all the iron and steel 
produced on earth. In 1880 we made 
only one million two hundred and forty- 
seven thousand tons of steel; in 1890 this 
had increased to over four million; in 
1900 to ten million one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand tons, and in 1905 
to twenty million and twenty-three thou- 
sand tons. Lake ships and lake mines 
had to supply this. And now we come to 
mine figures which almost stagger belief. 
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In 1904 the Mesaba range, for instance, 
yielded only a little over twelve million 
tons. In the following year the produc- 
tion was nearly doubled, the ore car- 
riers bringing down twenty million one 
hundred and fifty-three thousand six 
hundred and ninety-nine tons, which in 
1906 was increased to almost twenty- 
four millions! 

This enormous annual tonnage of the 
Mesaba range, together with that of the 
other four ranges of the Superior re- 
gion, is carried by rail directly from the 
mines to the great ore docks of lake 
ports. The product of the Mesaba and 
Vermilion ranges, in Minnesota, is 
shipped from Duluth and Two Harbors; 
the eight million tons of the Goebic and 
Marquette ranges, in Michigan, from 
Escanaba and Marquette, and the five 
million tons of the Menominee range, in 
Wisconsin, from Ashland and Superior. 

To these six ports of the North Land 
come the vikings of the lakes and their 
immense fleets. Four of these ports are 
within a radius of seventy-five miles, and 
the two others, in Michigan, are about 
one hundred and fifty miles farther 
east and south. No other area of lake or 
ocean in the world is as much traveled 
by shipping as that along which these 
ore harbors are situated. The people of 
Duluth have witnessed blockades of ves- 
sels such as have never been seen in the 
greatest ocean ports. Over this part of 
Superior there is a constant trail of 
smoke from the funnels of ships. During 
one month there were one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-one arrivals and 
clearances from Duluth alone, an aver- 
age of forty a day. 

Behind these great ships, which rest 
never a day nor an hour for eight 
months of the year, are the kings of lake 
commerce—such men as J. C. Gilchrist, 
James Davidson, Captain Mitchell, Wil- 
liam Livingstone, Harry Coulby, W. C. 
Richardson, A. B. Wolvin, G. Ashley 
Tomlinson, and scores of others. To 
write of these would be to chronicle a 
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history of men who have fought their 
way to the top through sheer force of 
the “breed that is in them.” 

Take G. Ashley Tomlinson, of Duluth, 
for instance, whose ships carry a couple 
of million tons of ore a year. “Not a 
great record,” as Mr. Tomlinson mod- 
estly says, but still enough to supply ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the United 
States with a little matter of fifty pounds 
each twelvemonth! In a novel Tomlin- 
son would make an ideal soldier of for- 
tune; in plain, matter-of-fact life he 
represents those elements which make 
the great men of the lakes. He is forty 
years old. He has fourteen ships, with 
two others ordered for 1908 delivery. 
His income is over one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 

Yet Tomlinson began, as did many 
other great lake men of to-day, with just 
two assets—the clothes on his back and 
a huge ambition. He started his career 
as a messenger boy in the state treasur- 
er’s office at Lansing, Michigan. But 
there was not enough of the strenuous 
life in this for him, so he went west to 
become a cowboy. He succeeded, much 
to his regret; for soon after he had mas- 
tered the broncho and could handle a 
lasso there came the war between the 
cowboys and the White River Utes. In 
one of the fights Tomlinson was wound- 
ed and afterward captured by the red- 
skins. During the whole of one night 
he was subjected to torture, and at dawn 
of the following day, when almost at the 
point of death, he was delivered by a 
party of ranchmen. Tomlinson was not 
one to display the white feather—but he 
had had enough of western life, and as 
soon as possible he worked himself from 
Rawlins, Wyoming, to Chicago on a 
cattle train. After a time he came to 
Michigan, and with his savings attended 
the University of Michigan for about a 
year. This was enough of “higher edu- 
cation” for him, so he sold his text-books - 
and went to work on the Detroit Journal 
at the munificent salary of six dollars a 
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week. Newspaper work was all right 
until Buffalo Bill came along. Tomlin- 
son joined the show, rode a bucking 
broncho for a year, then “developed” a 
voice and cast his fortunes with the Ma- 
pleson Opera Company. In 1889 he went 
to New York as a reporter on the Sux, 
returned the following year to become 
night editor of the Detroit Tribune, and 
in 1893 moved to Duluth. 

The lakes began to hold a peculiar 
fascination for him. He went into the 
vessel brokerage business, mostly on his 
nerve; but nerve made him money, and 
his capital began to grow. How fast it 
has grown during the past dozen years 
one must judge by his ships and his in- 
come. He is now building a million- 
dollar drydock at Duluth. He is presi- 
dent of five steamship companies, vice- 
president of another, secretary to three 
more, and a director in the American 
Exchange Bank, of Duluth, and the 
Cananea Central Copper Company. He 


has developed froma typical adventurer 
of fortune into one of the great men of 
the lakes. His romantic career is de- 
scribed here because it is illustrative of 
the fact that brain and brawn, not ‘“‘pull’” 
and money, have made the vikings and 
iron barons of the inland seas. No mil- 
lionaires’ sons here, living on their fa- 
thers’ prestige—no blue-blooded drones 
in these regions of the five little seas, 
where only red blood counts! 

When the first ships of the season 
come up from the south in April or May, 
nearly a million and a half tons of ore 
are awaiting them in the docks of the 
ore-shipping ports. There are twenty- 
six of these ore docks, one of which, at 
Duluth, has a storage capacity of ninety- 
six thousand tons. From a distance these 
docks look like great trestles, from fifty 
to one hundred feet above the water, 
some of them running for nearly half a 
mile out into the lake. Out upon these 
docks run the cars from the mines. From 
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THE GREAT LAKES 


these cars the ore is dropped into huge 
pockets, and from which run downward 
long chutes, or spouts. A ten-thousand- 
ton carrier runs alongside. Her hatches 
are opened. Into each hatch runs a chute. 
The chute ‘“‘doors” are opened, and with 
a dull, rumbling, rushing sound the ore 
pours down by force of gravity from 
the huge pockets above. At dock No. 
4, Duluth, nine thousand two hundred 
and seventy-seven tons were put aboard 
the steamer £. J. Earling in seventy 
minutes, being at the rate of seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-eight tons 
an hour. The rapidity with which lake 
transportation is carried on is shown in 
the fact that upon this occasion the 
Earling was in port only two hours and 
fifteen minutes before she began her 
thousand-mile return trip eastward. 

And now comes the last important 
phase. One viewing the continuous ac- 
tivity at the mines, the building up of 
cities on the ranges, and the tremendous 
interests represented in the great ship- 
ping ports may forget that this is but one 
end of the gigantic industry which 
shows the United States the steel maker 
for the world. At the other end of the 
fresh-water highways is seen the other 
half of the picture. Down into Erie come 
the ships from the north. A few of them 
go to Chicago, but only a few. Out of a 
total movement of thirty-seven million 
tons in 1906 thirty-two million tons were 
received at Lake Erie ports. There are 
eleven of these “receiving ports’—To- 
ledo, Sandusky, Huron, Lorain, Cleve- 
land, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie, Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

Between these cities there is a constant 
battle for prestige. Now one leads in 
tonnage received, now another. At the 
present time the bitterest rivalry exists 
between Cleveland, Ashtabula and Con- 
neaut, the three greatest ore ports in the 
world. In trgo1 Ashtabula led. In 
1902 Cleveland bore away the ‘“pen- 
nant,’ with Ashtabula and Conneaut 
second and third. Cleveland was still 
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ahead in 1903, but in 1094 Conneaut 
became the greatest ore-receiving port in 
the world. In 1905 Ashtabula had again 
won the ascendancy, and in 1906 she 
maintained her prestige, receiving in 
that year six million eight hundred and 
thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two tons; Cleveland was second 
and Conneaut third. Lorain, Fairport, 
Ashtabula, Conneaut and Erie practical- 
ly exist because of the ore which comes 
down from the northern mines. Seven 
million dollars are now being expended 
in the improvement of Ashtabula har- 
bor by the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania 
railroad companies, and the capacity of 
the harbor has been doubled since 1905. 
With the improvement of that harbor 
Conneaut’s greatest advantage will be 
gone, for until a comparatively recent 
date nearly all of the largest vessels went 
to that port. The tremendous activity 
in Ashtabula must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. In one day lately almost four 
thousand ore and coal cars were moved 
between that port and Youngstown. 

At this end of the great ore industry 
the wonderful mechanism for the han- 
dling of cargoes is even more astonish- 
ing than that of the North Land. The 
ore carrier is run under a huge unload- 
ing machine which thrusts steel arms 
down into the score or more hatches of 
the vessel, and without the assistance of 
human hands the cargo is emptied so 
quickly that the uninitiated observer 
stands mute with astonishment. How 
quickly this work is done is shown in 
the record of the George IW. Perkins, 
which discharged ten thousand three 
hundred and forty-six tons at Conneaut 
in four hours and ten minutes. 

Once more, after this unloading, the 
steel monster of the lakes is all but ready 
for her long journey into the north. 
Within a few hours she is reloaded, with 
a few sonorous blasts of her whistle she 
bids a last adieu, and again she is off on 
the long trail that leads to the “ugly 
wealth” in the ore ranges of Superior. 
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FOR THE GLORY OF MONSIGNOR 


A RILEY AND HOPKINS STORY 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 


Author of ‘And Afar From Elsinore” 


BARB of sunlight entered at a tall, 

stained-glass window; Riley fol- 
lowed its multi-colored track across the 
church ceiling to the center, where a 
mighty, flame-ringed Michael drove a 
chain-bound Lucifer before him with a 
sword of fire. Then the light glanced 
along the bronze chain which held pend- 
ant the ruby lamp that burned always 
before the high altar. 

Link by link the boy’s eyes followed 
it downward. As they reached the little 
lamp an odd fancy came to him, and he 
smiled. It were as though the warm- 
colored rays had centered themselves 
upon the eager young face of monsi- 
gnor. Riley leaned toward Hopkins, 
who sat in the pew by his side, and whis- 
pered: 

“He looks fine, don’t he?” 

“Great,” answered Hopkins, unquali- 
fiedly. 

Father Augustine, glittering and so- 
norous, intoned the mass; the deacons 
who assisted him wore shining vest- 
ments. The altar rail and the space 
within were thronged with acolytes in 
crimson and gold; pungent incense 
rolled upward with the solemn sounding 
Latin ; the burnished altar vessels, sway- 
ing censers and tall candlesticks gleamed 
in the arching lights. 

For this was the “last” mass—the 
service of panoply and color, of organ 
peals and solemn responses, of pomp and 
parade among those who filled the pews. 
Riley shifted a big brass-clasped prayer 
book uncomfortably; the splendor op- 
pressed him, and a pucker of discontent 


appeared among the splay of freckles 
across his nose. 

“Were you ever at a solemn high be- 
fore?” he inquired lowly. 

“No,” answered Hopkins, ‘‘and I 
don’t like them much, do you?” 

“Not very,” said Riley. 

But when monsignor arose their in- 
terest increased ; for monsignor, through 
a portrait of him that hung in the fourth 
class, was like an old acquaintance. 

“But he’s too young for the job,” 
Riley told his friend from behind one 
hand. “I was afraid of that, kind of.” 

As he stood for a moment in his plain 
white surplice, brought into strong relief 
against the gorgeous trappings of the 
mass, monsignor did look slim and 
youthful; and the old name flew, in 
whispers, among the people who had 
known him as a boy. 

“Jimmie Brooks!” 

It was only a breath; but the crimson 
and white clad acolytes caught it, as did 
the deacons in the shining vestments. 
When it reached Father Augustine he 
frowned his displeasure; for it was not 
at all the effect he desired. 

But monsignor smiled. An eager, 
boyish look came into his eyes, for all 

-their settled sadness; and his fine, slim 
hands went out in an impulsive gesture 
of greeting. It was all very touching 
and very pretty; the congregation nod- 
ded their heads kindly to each other and 
smiled also; for they were pleased in- 
deed to see Jimmie, and right gladly 
would they listen to his talk. 

“But look at Father Augustine,” whis- 
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pered Riley. ‘He ain’t in right, some- 
how.” 

The rector sat fuming in the great 
chair at the side of the altar; his face 
was red; his big chest bulged stormily. 
Decidedly it was not the effect that he 
had desired. 

“It was monsignor that should have 
arisen, not Jimmie Brooks,” he told 
Father Shannon, who sat beside him. 
“It should have been monsignor, un- 
doubtedly—the brilliant orator, the fa- 
mous seminarist, the man who won his 
present title when he was thirty, who, in 
a few weeks more, will be a bishop.” 

Father Augustine was a practical man 
and knew his people. A genial feeling 
of renewed comradery would never in- 
duce them to contribute enough to finish 
the new school building; they required 
to be awed, dazzled, swept off their feet. 
That was why he had asked the brilliant 
ecclesiastic to visit St. Michael’s in the 
first place. He had never dreamed that 
Jimmie Brooks would be so remembered. 

‘The new schoolhouse had been well 
planned, but badly financed; as a scho- 
lastic establishment it was meant to dis- 
tance any other in the archdiocese, but 
when scarcely half built the funds ran 
out, and to Father Augustine’s indignant 
astonishment the parish silently and 
steadfastly refused to come to his aid. 
The thing was disgraceful, both to them 
and to him; it positively showed that 
they were without parochial pride, and 
the knowing fear had come that people 
were beginning to question the sound- 
ness of his own design. Deep in this 
dilemma he had called monsignor to his 
assistance from a distance where he was 
stationed. Loyal to the old school, mon- 
signor had responded. 

And his appeal was beautiful! Even 
Father Augustine admitted that. Noth- 
ing had ever been previously spoken 
within the four walls of St. Michaels 
that possessed the finish or the polish of 
this utterance. But when all was over 
and the contributions counted, it was 
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noticed with dismay that the congrega- 
tion had not thawed in any pronounced 
degree. 

But, of course, neither Hopkins nor 
Riley was aware of this; to them the oc- 
casion seemed like a triumph for mon- 
signor. 

“He can hand out the language, all 
right,” admired Riley, as he sprinkled 
himself at the stone font in the vestibule. 
“And maybe his mother won’t be glad 
when she hears about this.” 

“Let’s go around that way,” proposed 
Hopkins eagerly. ‘“We’ll be the first to 
tell her.” 

The theatrical desire to be involved in 
“situations” was always strong in Hop- 
kins; but in harmless instances like this 
Riley usually overlooked it. 

“All right,” he agreed. “Come on.” 

They made their way through the 
thronging habitues of the “late mass,” 
and along the churchyard wall. A Sun- 
day quiet was on the streets; now and 
then a belated milkman scurried along, 
or a woman was seen sweeping a side- 
walk. At length they came to a neat, 
old-fashioned house that had a porch 
and a honeysuckle, and Tessie Burke 
was surreptitiously polishing the brass 
bell knob as they entered at the swing- 
ing gate. She looked up, embarrassed. 

“Ain't I awful to be doing this on 
Sunday?” she said. “But it’s not so 
much because I wanted to do it as be- 
cause I wanted to be out here.” 

Tess was about the same age as Riley. 
Despite her turned-up nose she was 
pretty. Her hair was wonderfully thick 
and dark, elaborately arranged and 
stuck full of combs; she was what Hop- 
kins called a “swell dresser;” also, her 
manner was peculiarly and delightfully 
grown up. 

“What do you want out here?” in- 
quired Hopkins, as he twirled his cap in 
his hands. ‘Was you waiting for some- 
body ?” 

“Yes; somebody from church,” an- 
swered Tess. ‘I just wish I could have 
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AS HE SPRINKLED HIMSELF 


gone so that I could tell Mrs. Brooks 
about it.” 

Riley leaned carelessly against the 
rail of the porch. 

“We was there,” stated he. 
we, Hoppy?” 

“Sure,” corroborated the latter. ‘We 
went away up front, and Dr. Griffith 
give us seats in his pew when he seen us. 
It’s got cushions to kneel on, and it feels 
great!” 

Tess was delighted. 

“Oh, I’m glad you saw him,” she said. 
Both hands went up and fluttered among 
the many combs, caressingly; then she 
smoothed her frock and added: ‘‘Come 
on in; and you must tell his mother 
every single thing.” 


“Wasn't 


The house was filled with prim, shi- 
ning, old-fashioned furniture; the walls 
were covered with heavily framed prints. 
Mrs. Brooks sat in the wheeled chair 
which all the neighborhood knew so 
well; her hands were folded patiently in 
her lap; the gentle old face and the 
smooth, white hair were lighted by a 
wandering sun ray. She smiled kindly 
as the three entered; for she loved all 
children. 

“Good morning,” said Riley. 

“Good morning,” said Hopkins. 

This was always their salutation when 
they visited Mrs. Brooks; then, as was 
the custom, they seated themselves in 
two stiffly upholstered chairs, holding 
their caps in their hands. 
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“They were at solemn high mass,” 
said Tess, eagerly. “And they heard 
monsignor!” 

A faint pink crept into the old lady’s 
cheeks, the patient hands fluttered for a 
moment, and then lay still again. 

“Did you like him?” she asked softly. 

“He was great,” announced Riley. 
“He can put it all over Father Augus- 
tine, or anybody else.” 

“And he looks just like the picture of 
him that Brother Clement’s got in the 
fourth,” said Hopkins. “I knowed him 
as soon as he came out on the altar.” 

“He spoke well, then?’ And Mrs. 
Brooks’ voice shook a little. 

Riley nodded energetically. 

“Tmmense,” stated he. ‘And as the 
people came out they were all talking 
about him—how they knowed him when 
he was a boy as big as me; and how he 
must have a fine ejj’cation to have them 
want to make him a bishop.” 

A look of joy came into the gentle old 
face. 

“Oh, I’m glad,” she said; “I’m glad. 
For my boy is to be a bishop, you know,” 
proudly. ‘A bishop!” 

“TI seen a bishop once,” volunteered 
Hopkins. “But he was kind of fat, and 
didn’t look like monsignor a bit.” 

“A bishop! A bishop!” the old lady 
continued to murmur, as though to her- 
self. “My Jimmie will be a bishop.” 

“She keeps saying that all the time,” 
Tess whispered to the boys. ‘They are 
sorry they told her about it now; for if 
anything happened, and monsignor 
wasn’t made a bishop, she’d die.” 

Riley looked at the old lady soberly. 
She was so frail, so gentle, so childlike, 
that she had always been a most wonder- 
ful creature to him. And she had been 
kinder to him than almost any one else 
had been. 

“I hope monsignor makes good,” he 
said to himself. 

Just then Mrs. Brooks’ two maiden 
sisters came in, fresh from “late” mass, 
full of enthusiasm and bristling with 
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adjectives; so the boys took their leave, 
accompanied by Tess, who had just run 
in to be with Mrs. Brooks while her sis- 
ters were gone. 

“TI just think monsignor is grand,” 
said Tess. ‘He looks awful kind—just 
like his mother.” 

“And she’s kind, all right,” spoke Ri- 
ley. “For she does things for the kids 
around that no one else would even think 
of doing. But,’ inquiringly, ‘where 
did you see monsignor ?” 

“I saw him yesterday,” answered 
Tess, “just a little while after he came. 
Sister Agnes and me was walking up 
and down in the churchyard—for she 
likes to have me walk there with her on 
Saturdays when there is no school. And 
in a little while monsignor come through 
the iron gate beside the schoolhouse. He 
had a little wreath of white roses, and 
he laid them on Anna Dawson’s grave.” 

“Did he though ?” said Riley. 

“Yes; and then he knelt down and put 
his hands over his face and prayed. He 
stayed there a long, long time; and when 
he went away, Sister Agnes and me both 
saw that he had been crying.” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Hopkins, aston- 
ished. 

“Sister Agnes and me were crying, 
too,” said Tess. ‘‘We just couldn’t help 
it, for I think it’s one of the saddest and 
beautifullest things I ever heard.” 

There were big tears in her eyes as 
she spoke; and Riley watched them 
tremble upon her thick lashes with much 
interest. . 

“What is?” he asked her. 

Tess looked about. There were little, 
slowly moving clumps of old people upon 
the street, who had been last to leave the 
church. But no one was near enough to 
hear. 

“Old Mrs. Brooks told me this, one 
day when we were all alone,” said Tess 
mysteriously. ‘And I never breathed a 
word about it to anybody but Sister 
Agnes and my mother. So you mustn’t 
tell any one.” 


TESSIE 


“Sure not,” said Hopkins. 

“Well, monsignor and Anna Dawson 
were engaged; and when she died he 
just gave up everything, went into the 
seminary and was made a priest.” 

The two boys looked at each other in 
silence; the matter opened up new vistas 
of thought to them—perplexing, chaotic 
thoughts that would require time and 
much devotion. 

What more Tess said upon the subject 
was but a repetition of the above; then, 
as they had reached her home by this 
time, she smiled a good-by, felt of her 
combs, and disappeared within. The two 
continued onward. 

“T don’t remember Anna Dawson, do 
you?” spoke Hopkins, after a time. 

“No,” answered Riley; “but I heard 
about her lots of times.” 

“So did I. My father knowed her; he 
works for her father.” 

This seemed to invite new thoughts. 


For a space there was silence; they re- 
passed the church, and both took off 
their caps. Then Riley said: 

“Old man Dawson’s a fierce old guy!” 

“Maybe he ain’t!”” agreed Hopkins. 

Dawson! Every one knew him. He 
controlled the big leather plant which 
employed hundreds in the district—a 
squat, powerful man with a big, gray- 
covered head, a raucous voice and a face 
of granite. Anna, a quiet-eyed, gentle- 
mannered girl, had been his only child— 
his only kin; and she had been idolized 
by him. And when he lost her it was 
as though he had been struck with mad- 
ness. He permitted them to bear her 
into the church that the mass might be 
chanted over her, because he knew that 
she would have wished it so; and he con- 
sented to her being laid in the little 
churchyard because her mother was 
there. 

But he refused to be present; raging 
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in his own house, he reviled all religion, 
he hurled bitter mockery against a Prov- 
idence that permitted a world full of in- 
iquity and slew one so gentle and so 
good. His reception of Father Augus- 
tine, who came to calm him, was his- 
toric; even that stout veteran of the 
church was appalled by the mockery, the 
venom, the torrential abuse of the half- 
demented man, and was forced to re- 
treat. 

And from that time Dawson had con- 
tinued so; his rage flowed fresher with 

-the passage of the years. No one visited 
him, and he lived almost alone; on the 
street he was avoided, for he always 
went by as though masked with stone; 
in the works he spoke with the voice of 
doom. 

“My father says he thinks Mr. Daw- 
son is off his nanny,” said Hopkins. 

“He’s got a lot of money, though,” 
answered Riley. ‘And that big factory 
must be rolling up a lot more.” 

Next day, as had been the custom for 
months when the bell in the tower struck 
three, Brother Clement unrolled a huge 
blue print and hung it over the black- 
board. Discontentedly the fourth got 
out its sheets of stiff paper and proceed- 
ed to draw outlines of the new school 
building as it would look when finished. 

Riley sharpened a pencil with a bro- 
ken-bladed knife and murmured against 
the task. 

“Don’t making pictures of that new 
schoolhouse get your nerve?” said he to 
Hopkins. 

“Brother Clement knows I can’t make 
a straight line without a ruler,’ com- 
plained the latter. ‘‘And yet he goes 
and makes me keep trying. I wish they’d 
get it finished.” 

“Cheese it; he’s looking!” warned Ri- 
ley. ‘Get on the job.” 

The drawing hour was usually a quiet 
one; and Brother Clement, after a little, 
seated himself at a window overlooking 
the churchyard and read Marcus Aure- 
lius, muttering the sounding Latin be- 


low his breath. He had not gone through 
more than a page or two, however, when 
Brother Thomas came in from the sec- 
ond to borrow a box of chalk. The desk 
at which Riley and Hopkins sat was on 
the extreme end, near the window; and 
with their heads bent over their work, 
the two heard what passed. 

“You keep them on the drawing of 
the plans, I see,’ remarked Brother 
Thomas, lingering a little. 

“They’ll finish in another week,” re- 
turned Brother Clement. Then he 
smiled rather bitterly and added: “That 
will be a good deal sooner than the 
builders, I think.” 

Brother Thomas lowered his voice. 

“T understand that Father Augustine 
does not consider that monsignor helped 
us a particle,” said he. 

“Not a bit,” answered Brother Clem- 
ent, positively. “And he has hurt him- 
self a great deal.” 

Brother Thomas’ round face ex- 
pressed his astonishment. 

“Why, how does his failure to get the 
money to finish the new school building 
hurt him?” 

“Father Augustine puts it very suc- 
cinctly: A bishop is not only required 
to be a devout and learned man. He must 
have the ability to do things, the mag- 
netism to compel others. This matter is 
a good test of monsignor’s capabilities 
in that direction. Let him fail to suc- 
ceed upon this mission, as we might call 
it, and he’ll never be a bishop.” 

That afternoon Riley and Hopkins 
dropped out of the line of boys that 
streamed through the gate into the 
street at one side; there was a little 
doorway that opened into the church- 
yard; they passed through this and 
carefully picked their way among the 
rows of narrow graves. There was a 
secluded spot under the wall at the far 
side; they made their way to this and 
seated themselves in the shadow. 

“Do you believe it?” inquired Hop- 
kins, after a space. 
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“Sure,” replied Riley. ‘It sounds 
just like the truth. If he don’t raise 
the money, they'll get his goat.” 

“It'll be fierce for his mother, won’t 
it?’ Hopkins remembered  Tessie’s 
words of the day before. 

Riley looked steadily across the green 
and white of the churchyard; the after- 
noon sun was ruddy among the boughs 
of a big tree near the far wall; a small 
sparrow perched upon the point of a 
marble shaft and whistled joyously at 
the world. 

“She said she’d die if he wasn’t made 
a bishop,” added Hopkins. 

“So she would,” said Riley. ‘There 
ain’t any part of it that’s worse than 
that.” 

“But I thought that monsignor made 
a big hit Sunday, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; but you can’t always tell.” 

Riley rubbed his thin, stockinged 
knees and meditated. He liked the looks 
of monsignor, but it was monsignor’s 
mother that worried him. It would not 
take a great deal to stop that gentle old 
heart. And her whole life was centered 
in her boy and his progress in the 
church; Riley knew that as well as any 
one, for she had talked to him of it by 
the hour as he wheeled her chair about 
under the trees in the square on pleasant 
afternoons. 

“He might get them to give up next 
Sunday,” said Hopkins, hopefully. 

But Riley shook his head. 

“Don’t you think he’ll get it at all?” 
asked Hopkins. 

“No,” said Riley; “it looks like the 
cake.” 

The little gate, at which they had 
entered, opened, and a man came in; he 
was a gray-haired, square-built man, 
with a broad, harshly lined face. He 
walked down the narrow path toward 
them with a slow, heavy step. 

“It’s old man Dawson,” spoke Hop- 
kins. 

“Gee!” said Riley. “I didn’t think 
he’d come near the church at all, did 
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you? I heard that when he comes along 
he always crosses the street.” 

“He comes to the graveyard every 
year—on Anna’s birthday,” informed 
Hopkins. “I heard me father say so.” 

“Then this must be her birthday.” 

They watched the squat, powerful 
figure approach among the yellowing 
tombs. He paused beside his daughter’s 
grave; this was but a few yards from 
where the boys sat; they heard him ut- 
ter an exclamation of astonishment, and 
saw him stare fixedly at a wreath of 
rosebuds that lay upon the smooth, 
green mound. It was as fresh, as pure 
and as white as though it had just been 
placed there. That Dawson had noted 
this fact was soon evident. He lifted his 
big head, bristling with its gray shag, 
and called to the boys. 

“Come over here, one of you.” 

They both went to him. Dawson 
looked at them in his grim way. 

“Oh,” said he to Hopkins, “I think 
I’ve seen you before. You’re Dave Hop- 
kins’ boy.” 

“Ves, 
abashed. 

“My name’s Riley,” volunteered that 
personage. “Him and me sits in the 
same bench.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Not very,” answered Riley. “About 
a half an hour. Ain’t we, Hoppy?” 

“Since school left out,” said Hop- 
kins, with an exactitude inspired by the 
awesome presence of Dawson. 

“Has any one else been here? Did 
you see any one leave those?’’ and he 
pointed to the white roses. 

“No, sir,” said Riley. 

“Why, Mr. Dawson, they must be the 
flowers that—’” Hopkins had gone this 
far with eagerness when Riley jogged 
his elbow. 

“Cut it out,” advised Riley, briefly 
and lowly. Then, turning to Dawson, 
he continued: ‘‘And there are some 
more,” indicating two other wreaths, 
more or less faded. 


sir,” answered Hopkins, 


? 
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Dawson gazed at these, a perplexed 
frown seaming his forehead. The thing 
annoyed him, as the lowering bull-like 
motion of his head indicated. And 
after a moment he turned abruptly and 
walked away. 

The two lads watched him until the 
little gate closed upon him; then Hop- 
kins looked at his chum. 

“Why didn’t you want me to tell him 
that it was monsignor?” demanded he. 

Riley narrowed his eyes and kicked 
gently at a tuft of grass at the side of 
the walk; for genius has its unexplica- 
ble inspirations. 

“He’s awful sore on everything 
around here,” and a wave of his hand 
took in the church, the schoolhouse 
and the graveyard; “‘so what’s the use 
of making it worse?” 

Hopkins noticed that Riley was 
strangely silent after this; they had 
sought the quietness of the churchyard 
wall to discuss the situation of mon- 
signor, but as the discussion was not re- 
sumed, he said: 

“Let’s beat it.” 

They took up their books and made 
their way to the street. Through the 
open door of a grocery at the corner 
above, Riley saw Tessie Burke standing 
at the counter while an aproned clerk 
weighed out some sugar. They saluted 
her with shrill whistles; she smiled and 
‘came to the door. 

“You two’ve been kept in,” she ac- 
cused. 

“No, we ain’t,” denied Hopkins. 
“We've been in the graveyard, talking.” 

“Oh, that just puts me in mind of 
something,” said Tess. She came closer 
to them, and with an air of great se- 
crecy, added: ‘What do you think? 
Monsignor puts flowers on Anna Daw- 
son’s grave every day.” 

“We seen them,” said Riley. 

“He must have thought an awful lot 
of her,” remarked Hopkins. 

“That’s what Sister Agnes was say- 
ing to Sister Magdalene this morning,” 
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said Tess. 
about it.” 

Tess now received her purchases from 
the aproned clerk, paid the check at the 
desk and walked homeward with Riley 
on one side and Hopkins on the other. 
That Riley was revolving something in 
his mind was plain; he smoothed his 
red hair, thoughtfully, and the pucker 
appeared among the freckles across his 
nose. 

“Does a girl always tell her father 
when she’s engaged?” asked he, at 
length. 

“When she ain’t got no mother, she 
does.” 

Again Riley was silent; then he 
asked: 

“I wonder. how old man Dawson 
liked monsignor ?” 

“He thought he was fine—then. Mrs. 
Brooks told me about it. But, now that 
he’s in the church, Mr. Dawson won’t 
look at him or speak to him.” 

The corrugation across Riley’s nos: 
became more distinct. 

“Stung,” said he, briefly. 

Next day at noon the two lads stood 
at the window overlooking the church- 
yard. The fourth had not yet reas- 
sembled; the schoolroom was still; and 
they leaned their elbows upon the win- 
dow sill and gazed down at the ranks 
of green graves with their white, deeply 
inscribed stones. The slim, youthful 
figure of a priest was to be seen pacing 
among them; the edge of his cassock 
swept the grass; his head was bent and 
his hands were clasped behind him. 

“That makes four,” said Riley lowly. 
“T guess he’s going to put some of them 
white roses on her grave every day.” 

“He looks sad, kind of, don’t he?” 
said Hopkins, as monsignor disap- 
peared from view. 

“I guess you'd be, too, if you .was 
him,” stated Riley. ‘Look where he’s 
at! If he don’t pull down the price of 
the new schoolhouse, why they’ll hand 
him his.” 


“All the sisters are talking 
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Hopkins noticed his friend’s putting 
aside of any other reason for monsig- 
nor’s sadness. When Riley acted this 
way about anything, as Hopkins knew 
from long experience, there was some- 
thing afoot in that special direction. So 
he regarded the red-haired boy with in- 
terest and asked: 

“What’s doing?” 

“There ain’t nothing doing,”  re- 
turned Riley. “I wish there was. If I 
could hook up something that would 
help monsignor, you'd find me on the 
job, all right.” 

“Me, too,” said Hopkins. 

It was by the merest chance in the 
world that the boys saw Dawson that 
afternoon as they were going home. 

“T’ll bet he’ll cross the street when he 
‘gets to the church, like he always does,” 
said Hopkins, as they turned to look 
after him. But Hopkins was wrong. 

Dawson seemed to exhale defiance. 
His grim face, his big square head, his 
bulky body was tense and quivering 
with it. And instead of crossing, he 
turned into the flagged court between 
the parish house and the church. 

“He’s going into the graveyard 
again,” said Hopkins, wonderingly. 

“To look at the roses,’ spoke Riley, 
in sudden rapture. “To look at the 
roses! Do you hear?” ; 

“Sure I hear,’ answered Hopkins, 
gazing at his friend in round-eyed sur- 
prise. ‘‘What about it?” 

With a gesture from the elbow, Riley 
expressed his unutterable contempt. 

“If I was you,” stated he, “I’d never 
come out unless somebody had me by 
the hand.” 

“Well, I can’t tell what you’re think- 
ing about,” flared Hopkins. “I ain’t no 
mind reader.” 

“Don’t you see he’s not hep to the 
roses?” demanded Riley. ‘They’ve got 
him guessing.” 

“And he’s gone in to-day to see if 
there’s any more,” said Hopkins with 
sudden inspiration. 
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“Now,” praised Riley, ‘“‘you’re taking 
notice. That’s just what he’s doing.” 

He led the way around to the church- 
yard wall; and when they had reached 
a quiet place, he said to his chum: 

“Give me a foot.” 

In a moment Hopkins had boosted 
him up the wall. From its top he could 
see Dawson, standing with set face be- 
side his daughter’s grave. 

“He sees the new ones,” he called 
down, guardedly. 

“Does he? What’s he doing?” 

“Just a standing there. But he looks 
like anything.” 

When Dawson turned away, Riley 
slid down from the wall. 

“He’s coming back to-morrow,’ 
he positively. 

“How do you know?” 

“He just seemed that way,” replied 
Riley slowly. 

All that afternoon and evening Riley 
and Hopkins were in consultation; but 
what was said was said lowly and in 
strictest confidence. And when, upon 
the following noon, monsignor placed 
another circlet of white rosebuds upon 
the grave of Anna Dawson, both wit- 
nessed the act from the fourth’s rear 
window. 

“He comes at the same time every 
day,” said Riley. “It’s because it’s quiet 
and nobody’s around, I guess.” 

In the afternoon, Dawson kept the 
mute promise of the day before; and 
when he saw the fresh white purity of 
the rosebuds against the green of the 
grass, his lips twitched and the big 
hands, which he laid upon the head- 
stone, trembled. And when he raised 
his head he saw a small boy standing 
near at hand—a thin boy with very red 
hair and a splay of freckles across his 
nose. Dawson, however, saw him but 
vaguely, for before his vision streamed 
a host of unknown people, each of whom 
paused and placed a white circlet upon 
his daughter’s grave. He was trying to 
stir his heart to fury against them. 


” said 
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“Hello,” said Riley genially. Daw- 
son continued to silently fix him with a 
dour, questioning look. But Riley was 
not in the least abashed, and proceeded: 
“T was talking with you here the other 
day. Don’t you remember? You asked 
me about these,” indicating the rose 
wreaths. 

“And you didn’t know anything 
about them,”’ said Dawson. 

“TI didn’t see anything,” corrected Ri- 
ley, with skilled diplomacy. “But I did 
to-day.” 

“Ah!” Dawson regarded him from 
under his thick, gray brows with in- 
creased attention. 

“And I did yesterday. It’s a man 
that puts them there. He comes every 
day, about one o'clock.” 

“Who is he?’ demanded Dawson 
harshly. 

“If you would come to-morrow you’d 
see him,” evaded Riley, with much 
neatness. ‘‘He’s a man what has dark 
hair. And he ain’t so very big, and he 
ain’t so very old.” 

Father Augustine was pacing the 
courtyard, reading his beloved Shake- 
speare, when Dawson came out. The two 
had once been warm friends; but Daw- 
son passed the priest with cold eyes, his 
harsh face expressing as eloquently as 
words could have done the contempt he 
felt for creeds, churches and all who had 
to do with them. 

“Years don’t seem to change him,” 
said Father Augustine, shaking his 
head. ‘He is as hard as rock, and as 
unbending.” 

Riley came out a few minutes later, 
and Hopkins was awaiting him at the 
gate. 

“T pulled it on him,” said the red- 
haired boy, in answer to a questioning 
look from his friend. ““He’s awful mad; 
but it’s all right. We can try and fix 
the rest of it to-night.” 

Noon next day found Riley loitering 
about inside the churchyard gate. Away 
off under the cool shadow of the wall 
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was Anna Dawson’s grave; flowering 
plants and marble shafts intervened, -but 
the boy could easily make out the form 
of monsignor standing beside it in an at- 
titude of prayer. 

“Now’s the time for the old man,” 
murmured Riley anxiously. “If he 
don’t come soon, everything’ll be 
spoiled.” 

But his anxiety was not to endure; 
for in a few sec- 
onds Dawson 
came in. He 
looked dour and 
grim-mouthed, 
and he walked 
with a heavy 
tread. Riley was 
instantly at his 
side, and point- 
ing across the 
churchyard, 

‘‘There he is,’’ 
said he eagerly. 
‘‘He’s over there 
now.”’ 

Though the 
passage of years 
had not softened 
the old man’s 
heart, they had 
dimmed his vi- 
sion; he could 
not make out the 
figure of monsig- 
nor which was so 
plain to the boy; 
so he set off down 
the walk toward 
it. 

“Fine!” breathed Riley, exultantly. 
“I knowed he’d do that.” Then he 
turned, poked his head through the gate 
and signaled frantically to some one 
invisible. 

Dawson had covered two-thirds of 
the distance down the walk when his 
eyes made out the black cassock which 
monsignor wore. The sight halted him 
like a blow. That was enough! He did 
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not stop for any further investigation, 
but whirled about, and with his big 
head lowered and his lips muttering his 
rage, he retraced his steps. Near the 
gate the main walk crossed the one 
which he was traversing; just as he 
reached the intersection a wheeled chair 
suddenly swung out in front of him. It 
contained a white-haired, gentle-faced 
old lady, and two boys were laboring 


behind it. 
‘“‘Why, Mr. 
Dawson,’’ said 


the old lady. 

“Mrs. Brooks?’ 
said he, and took 
off his hat. 

The sweet old 
face was radiant 
with smiles as she 
wenton: ‘‘Why, 
it has actually 
been years since 
Isaw you. And 
to think of meet- 
ing you here.”’ 

Dawson took 
the slim, white 
hand, held so 
eagerly out to 
him, his stern 
eyes grew softer 
and the grim lines 
about his mouth 
relaxed. Riley 
noted this, and 
winked ecstatical- 
ly at Hopkins, 
who stood with 
pursed-up lips 
and plainly expectant eyes. 

“It looks swell from where I am,” 
whispered he. ‘But be ready to give it 
a shove whenever it needs it.’”’ 

“T’m glad to see you,” said the old 
man. “You are not often out.” 

“No; and I shouldn’t have been to- 
day if it had not been for the boys. They 
all but begged me last night, and I 
could not resist them,’ smiling over 
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her shoulder. “They are such good 
boys.” 

The twain behind the chair endeav- 
ored to look as virtuous as possible. 

“Gee,” whispered Hopkins, “I don’t 
think she’d ever get on to anything, do 
you?” 

“Sure not,” said Riley, in the same 
low tone. ‘She believes people when 
they tell her things.” 

“But I’m glad to come,” said the old 
lady, in her innocence of heart. “It 
pleases them; and then the day is so 
fine and the churchyard so green and 
so peaceful.” 

The noonday sun threw the shadow 
of the church tower, squat and dis- 
torted, across the tombs. Dawson looked 
about and nodded his head. 

“And before I leave I’m going to 
visit your dear girl’s grave,” continued 
Mrs. Brooks, gently. ‘I have not been 
here since she was laid beside her 
mother.” 

The watchful Riley saw Dawson’s 
face twitch suddenly ; then the big, gray 
head turned away. 

“And I want to see the rosebuds, the 
white rosebuds,” said the old lady; 
“Jimmie has put them upon her grave 
every day since his return.” 

Dawson’s gaze went quickly to the 
distant mound under the wall; the 
black figure still bent above it; he could 
make it out but dimly, but the lines 
about his mouth began to tighten once 
more. 

“Jimmie?” repeated he. 

“That’s him,” said Riley, pointing; 
“the one I told you about.” 

“Oh, is he here?” cried the old lady, 
her gentle old face lighting up like a 
child’s. “I am glad to hear that. He is 
a monsignor now,” eagerly. “Did you 
know it? And he'll soon be a bishop.” 

The old man’s grim laugh mocked 
the sonorous titles. 

“Ah,” said he; “no doubt they’ve 
made history in the church since I lost 
interest in it. I thought your son a fine 
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lad, once; I did not suspect such a lack 
of character in him.” 

The kind old eyes filled with tears 
and her hands caught at his sleeve. 

' “Please! please!’ she cried. 

He looked down at her and said 
gently: 

“T would not hurt you for the world! 
But you must have heard what my opin- 
ions are. I have made no concealment 
of them.” 

“But you must not think ill of Jim- 
mie,” she said. ‘‘You above every one 
else! I know what you think. In your 
mind a young priest is weak; he shirks 
the struggle of life! But it is not so! 
Least of all, it was not so with my poor 
boy. After Anna died, life held noth- 
ing more for him. His love was dead; 
and he gave his life to God!” 

Dawson stood for a moment in si- 
lence; then he drew in a great breath, 
and his big, thick-fingered hand patted 
the ones upon his sleeve, uncouthly. 

“No, no!” said he. “Did he love my 
girl so?” 

Then he looked again toward the dis- 
tant grave; monsignor had left it and 
was walking away along the wall, his 
head bent, his eyes unseeing. There 
was something fine and high in the pose 
of his slender, cassocked figure that 
caused his mother to say proudly: 

“Yes, he will be a bishop! Any one 
can see that he will be a bishop.” 

Dawson watched monsignor until he 
passed from sight at the far end of the 
churchyard; then he said to the mother, 
quietly : 

“T ask your pardon; and I ask his.”’ 

He had reached the little gate when 
he felt some one tug at his coat. Look- 
ing around he saw Riley; and Riley 
gave a side nod of his head toward the 
spot where the old lady still sat in her 
wheeled chair. 

“She wants him to be a bishop,” said 
he calmly. 

“T can see that she does,” answered 
the old man. 
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“But he won't be,” continued Riley. 
“Not for a minute. And I don’t think 
she’ll stand him being turned down. 
She’s awful old, and she ain’t so very 
strong.” 

Dawson looked at the boy musingly 
for a moment from under his thick, 
gray brows. He saw the ancient and 
crafty soul peering out at Riley’s eyes, 
and his own glinted at the discovery. 

“T’m late; but if you’ve got anything 
to tell me,” said he, “you can walk along 
with me to the cars.” 

The time between the termination of 
that walk and Sunday morning was the 
longest period that either Riley or Hop- 
kins ever experienced. And again they 
sat among the well-dressed ones at the 
mass of chants, incense and organ peals. 

“Didn’t he even hint, kind of, that 
-he was going to reach monsignor a bun- 
dle?” whispered Hopkins. 

“How many times do you want to be 
told, no?” demanded Riley. “He didn’t 
say nothing but ‘good-by’.” 

When monsignor came upon the altar 
he did not smile as he had upon the 
Sunday before; the sadness that was al- 
ways present in his eyes seemed to have 
grown deeper. 

“There’s nothing to it,” breathed 
Hopkins. 


“Play the game,” said Riley. ‘We 
don’t quit till the last man’s out.” 
Monsignor spoke of many holy 
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things; his voice was as appealing, as 
strong and as beautiful as ever; and 
the brilliant word pictures that he threw 
before the people’s eyes fascinated and 
awed them. When he had finished and 
was about to leave the altar, he contin- 
ued quietly: 

“TI had intended to-day to make a 
second appeal for funds with which to 
finish the new school. But there is no 
need of it now.” 

The big, brass-clasped prayer book 
fell noisily to the floor; a dozen faces 
turned severely toward Riley; but he 
did not even see them. 

“A sum sufficient to meet everything 
has been donated,” continued monsignor 
in the same quiet tone. ‘The only con- 
dition attached to the gift is that the 
giver remain unknown.” 

As the people streamed out at the 
wide doorway and down the broad stone 
steps, Riley and Hopkins leaned against 
the green box of a shade tree upon the 
opposite side of the street and watched 
them. 

“They’re all talking it over, and 
they’re all feeling good,” spoke Hop- 
kins, in a dissatisfied sort of way. “But 


there ain’t none of ’em knows about Mr. 
Dawson, or about us.” 

“What do we care?” answered Riley. 
“We know, and it makes us feel kind of 
chummy with everybody. So what more 
do you want?” 


THE MARCH 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I, who was very weary, turn again 
To face the journey of the winding day, 
To take my place amid the march of men 
And be as brave as they. 


To toil—to dare—to battle—to rejoice 
Until again night yields us resting place; 

And yet I have not heard my captain’s voice 
Nor ever seen his face. 


Nor do I know wherefore we strive or when 
The strife shall end. I only know each day 
I take my place amid the march of men 
And listen—and obey. 


YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 


By JANE CLIFFORD 


SEEING MR. IRVING AT ATLANTA 
A Mrs. Jarrod Dowe Story 


“CALLIE Potts! Kate! do help little 
Bettie! She is tryin’ to unpack her 
trunk all by herself. Of course, I know, 
Kate, you’re waitin’ to hear all abaout 
our trip, and it was interesting—wasn’t 
it, Sallie Potts? I am goin’ to tell you 
everything. I never forgot you one mo- 
ment—did I, Sallie Potts?—Every time 
anything happened I always said ‘Sallie 
Potts, you see that, Sallie Potts, remem- 
ber to tell Kate,—didn’t I, Sallie 
Potts?” 
Sallie Potts assented silently as she 
lifted the tray out of her sister’s trunk. 
“Oh, mother, here comes Miss Tillie 
Carter !—” wailed a voice from the front 
window, to which Kate had quietly 
drifted when the labor of unpacking be- 
gan to absorb the energy she had hoped 
to see expended in telling of the recent 
journey. 


Mrs. Jarrod Dowe raised herself from 
her bending position. 

“Kate, my child, go right down and 
tell Miss Carter I’ll be there in a mo- 
ment. I must say Tillie Carter’s curi- 
osity does get the better of her courtesy. 
She might know I wouldn’t be expectin’ 
company before ten o'clock. With her 
livin’ next door, though, I might as well 
expect it—I knew she would come the 
moment she saw the trunks arrive. One 
thing I will say for Tillie Carter, she 
does wait until the trunks come. It’s 
hardly to her credit, though, for I do 
believe she waits because she wants to 
be sure to see what you bring home. She 
certainly is curious. Now Sallie Potts, 
you tell Kate all abaout what a beautiful 
city Atlanta is, and abaout Mr. Irving’s 
actin’ and how fine the hotel was, but 
don’t gossip. My beautiful daughters 
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must never indulge in idle talk abaout 
people. Of course, Kate,’ (seeing the 
disappointment in Kate’s eyes) “there 
ah things-I will tell you—but I am dis- 
creet, and your younger sisters ah too 
young to know how much it is discreet 
to tell. I certainly do wish Tillie Carter 
had waited an hour at least.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe sighed as she left 
her three daughters demurely unpack- 
ing. Another moment and she was 
greeting with effusion her visitor, a 
small colorless woman of any age, and 
no type in particular. Miss Carter was 
one of those who have reached the time 
when they have ceased to struggle, ex- 
cept with the affairs of others. In atten- 
tion to these her interest was so keen that 
she seemed to renew her youth in her 
enthusiasm of their pursuit. Her face 
lighted up when she saw Mrs. Jared 
Dowe enter the cool, darkish room, and 
as the two shook hands a glance of warm 
anticipation passed between them. 

“Well, it certainly is good, Tillie, to 
get back home again, and to be able to 
tell you all abaout it. I was sayin’ to 
Sallie Potts this mornin’ that nobody 
ever understands things like Tillie Car- 
ter.” Mrs. Jarrod Dowe, now seated by 
her friend on the sofa, drew a long 
breath before continuing. 

“And then, bein’ careful, like me, I 
can unburden my heart to you, Tillie, 
without restraint, and I certainly have 
a lot to unburden to-day. Oh, Tillie, 
would you believe it!—There in the ho- 
tel at Atlanta, the very first person I 
saw was that Mrs. Clinton, and the next 
was Olive Wilson! Right there in the 
same hotel with us! Their room was on 
the other side, but the view from the 
end of their hall was so much better than 
ours, that I had to pass their do’ right 
often just to get the view.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe’s eyes became wide 
and full of meaning, and Miss Carter’s 
echoed their expression. Both drew a 
little nearer together, and the narrator 
lowered her voice. 
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“The other night, what do you think! 
—after we came home from the theater, 
I was walkin’ past, and, do you know, 
Tillie !—the do’ to their room was open! 
Of course, I knew it must have been a 
mistake, and if you could have seen that 
room, Tillie, you would have known that 
it was too. Being a friend of theirs, and 
interested, and you know how interested 
I am in my friends, I felt it was my duty 
to close the do’, but I did just look in 
first, and it seemed to me to be mighty 
unkind to leave those papers and letters 
blowin’ all around. You see, the window 
was open, too!—You know, Tillie, of 
course, I wouldn’t look even at the ad- 
dress on an envelope, but just picking 
them up, I couldn’t help seein’ that they 
were all from men/—And then, Tillie, 
there was a tin-box full of mo’ letters 
and papers !—Now what a young woman 
could want with a tin box to hold her 
letters, I cayn’t imagine, and, as you 
don’t get letters from men, you cayn’t 
either, but, of course, I didn’t find out, 
because you know I am too honorable to 
read any one’s letters, and then it was so 
late I didn’t know when they might be 
comin’ in.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe paused and Miss 
Carter nodded appreciatively. 

“The bathroom do’ was open, too, and 
if they had done nothin’ but take baths 
ever since they come, they couldn’t have 
used mo’ towels! I was certainly 
shocked, Tillie, by their extravagance. 
—And that room! Such a lot of trunks 
and boxes!—The closet was full of 
dresses, that do’ was open, too—(of 
course, I would never open even a closet 
do’, Tillie, you know that!)—and there 
were mo’ dresses in a heap on the bed! 
And the shoes!—You should have seen 
the shoes and the slippers !—There were 
so many it looked like they were walk- 
in’ all around the room!—And then— 
promise never to tell this to anybody, 
Tillie?” 

Miss Carter jeaned forward expect- 
antly as Mrs. Jarrod Dowe paused to 
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give full effect to her distress, then re- 
sumed : 

“But, Tillie, it’s no wonder those 
young women look well when they go 
out!—I never saw so many cosmetics 
and things on a bureau in my life, little 
jars and bottles and boxes of things! It 
certainly was a revelation to me, and 
_ here I am, still usin’ that red cloth rose 
my beautiful mother gave me before I 
was married!—My! but times ah 
changed! But, my land, Tillie! I must 
tell you the most curious part of all. 
You know, Tillie, the reason we went to 
Atlanta was to see Mr. Irving. Well, 
lookin’ forward to that as we did, and 
payin’ five dollars for our tickets, natu- 
rally when the evening did come we 
went early, and when you go early and 
pay five dollars for your seat, you don’t 
like to have your attention taken from 
the show, you know that as well as I do, 
Tillie. And now just listen to what hap- 
pened to us. Right in front were two 
empty seats, and one to their right oc- 
cupied by a nice-lookin’, elderly gentle- 
man. He was sittin’ on the aisle. Our 
seats were on the side, near the boxes, 
you know. Just after the curtain went 


up we heard rustlin’ and whisperin’, and, - 


of course, it wasn’t hard to know who 
was comin’. Olive Wilson could never 
even come into a theater like anybody 
else, you know that, Tillie! The elderly 
gentleman got up. Mrs. Clinton went 
past him and took her seat, but there 
stood Olive Wilson close to the usher in 
the aisle, and she didn’t come to sit 
down at all. The elderly gentleman 
looked at her and she didn’t move, so he 
took his seat. And all this time Mr. 
Irving was on the stage and we missin’ 
so much, but you know, Tillie, I couldn’t 
leave Olive Wilson standin’ there with 
that strange man and not know what it 
was abaout, not even for Mr. Irving!— 
In a moment Mrs. Clinton got up, dis- 
turbin’ that  nice-lookin’ gentleman 
again, and went out in the aisle and 
said: ‘What zs it, Olive?’ and Olive 
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said: ‘I’m hooked.’ And then Mrs. 
Clinton said: ‘Why don’t you go out 
into the light?’ and then Olive said: ‘I 
cayn’t this way.’ Well, I looked at the 
man she said she was hooked to, and he 
certainly was handsome. You know, Til- 
lie, Olive Wilson wouldn’t get hooked 
to a homely man, not even accidentally. 
Well! after our losin’ at least ten min- 
utes of Mr. Irving, she got herself un- 
hooked (that is, if she ever was hooked) 
and then that elderly gentleman had to 
get up again, and then she took her seat. 
I leaned over and looked, and there was 
a long hole in the lace collar of her coat, 
but, of course, that might have been 
there all the time! And then, Tillie, that 
nice-looking man, an elderly man, too, 
leaned over, and said something to 
Olive. Of course, I couldn’t hear it all, 
and, not knowing he was goin’ to address 
her, I was lookin’ at the stage, but when 
a strange man addresses a lady he never 
saw before, even if he is a nice-looking, 
elderly gentleman, you never can tell 
what he might say. But I did lean over 
just in time (having dropped my pro- 
gram) to hear Olive Wilson whisper to 
Mrs. Clinton: ‘He thought I was 
grieved to part with my friend, and of- 
fered me his seat,’ and they both gig- 
gled, and that certainly was undignified. 
Now, Tillie, you know that even the 
kindest people in the world (and no one 
could be kinder than we are, Tillie) 
would have to say that, considerin’ - 
everything, that remark was flippant 
and their manner most unbecomin’. 
One thing I must give Olive Wilson 
credit for, and believe me, Tillie, I 
wouldn’t give her credit for it if I was 
not sure, you know that, Tillie, but I 
do know that whatever it was that that 
nice-looking, elderly gentleman said to 
her, of course there’s no tellin’ what it 
was, I don’t know, and I wouldn’t like 
to say—but whatever it was, Olive Wil- 
son did have the grace to decline. I cer- 
tainly will give Olive Wilson credit for 
that, Tillie, I certainly will.” 
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THE PIXY PEOPLE 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


Ho! sang the King of them, And Hey! sang the Queen of them, 
And Hey! sang the Queen; And Ho! sang the King— 
And round and round the ring of them And all that I had seen of them 


Went dancing o'er the green; -Wasn’t anything! 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
By HERBERT QUICK 


Author of “The Broken Lance,” ‘Hoke Smith of Georgia,” etc. 


II. BRINGING THE SEA TO THE FARMS 


HOW THE EASTERN THIRD OF NORTH AMERICA SHOULD BE SLICED OFF, AND A NEW 
SEABOARD BE MADE, THREE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED MILES LONG, 
FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO TO THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE 


a HE opening of the Ottawa Navi- 

gation,” says a publication issued: 
to promote the Georgian Bay Ship Ca- 
nal, discussed in a former article, ‘‘as a 
through waterway, is not only a com- 
mercial necessity, but a measure of na- 
tional and imperial importance. Of mil- 
itary importance, as the only possible 


waterway between the Great Lakes and 


the Atlantic entirely within Canadian 
territory.” That twenty-one feet of wa- 
ter through this channel means much of 
prejudice to us in a military way, any 
one can see. That it imperils all our 
foreign-bound and much of our domes- 
tic trade on the lakes, where most of our 
merchant marine is to be found, ordi- 
nary common-sense must make plain, 
leaving out of account the deliberate ut- 
terances to the same effect of statesmen 
and publicists on both sides of the line. 
That the Erie Canal deepened to no 
more than fourteen feet can help the 
commercial situation much is more than 
doubtful; and it will do no good what- 
ever from a naval viewpoint. The ap- 
peal of some project which will bring 
really deep-draft communication from 
salt water to the lakes through our own 
territory is one addressed not only to 
our commercial and industrial needs, but 
to considerations of patriotism and na- 
tional honor which should raise us above 
all questions of mere profit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, nothing could show 


better prospects in the way of plain, bald 
money-making. “The sheeted specter 
of naval operations on the lakes” may be 
effectually exorcised, our commercial 
equality there may be maintained, and 
the operation made to yield profits. 

The country is humming with agita- 
tion for waterways. In part this is ow- 
ing to a conviction that the rest of the 
world is stealing an industrial march 
upon us in adopting this cheap trans- 
portation agency ; but chiefly, I think, it 
comes from the collapse of the railways 
under the tremendous traffic of the past 
three years. Not for eighty years have 
Americans thought so much of the im- 
provement of rivers and the digging of 
canals. We are about to begin building, 
and we shall not stop until we have du- 
plicated our railway system with a sys- 
tem of waterways. The railways have 
been built with no comprehensive plan— 
with no plan at all. No people can af- 
ford to make waterways in any such 
rule-of-thumb, haphazard way. We 
must have a comprehensive plan. It 
must be continental in scope. It must 
make the best possible use of natu- 
ral waterways, and therefore will over- 
pass national lines, ignore artificial 
trammels, and regard North America as 
a unit. The time must come “while wa- 
ter runs” when some of the things I have 
been obliged to say as to the control of 
the lakes will have become happily ob- 
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solete. It will come all the sooner if we 
keep up our end of the work, and set the 
pace. Is there any natural and dominat- 
ing artery in the drainage of the conti- 
nent, the magnitude and extent of which 
marks it as the inevitable center of any 
system we may adopt? The answer of 
every man with the map of the conti- 
nent in his mind is that there is such a 
waterway, and that it is the Mississippi 
River. 
The swirl of the Father of Waters 
sends up in its roar our true national an- 
them. This mighty valley is nature’s 
own act of union for the people dwelling 
in it. The sweep of the great river’s 
watery arms is wonderful. President 
Roosevelt, in his Memphis speech, re- 
ferred to its twelve to fifteen thousand 
miles of navigable channel, adding, ‘“‘and 
conditions are so favorable that it will 
be easy to increase this to almost any re- 
quired degree by canalization.” The 
extent to which the Mississippi Valley 
is the United States speaks out in the 
description of its boundaries. Its Red 
River arm skirts all north Texas, and 
penetrates New Mexico. Colorado and 
Wyoming are reached from it by the 
Arkansas and the branches of the Mis- 
souri, while Montana, away up to Hel- 
ena and Virginia City, is a child of Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri navigation. North Da- 
kota marks the contact of Mississippi 
drainage with that of the Saskatchewan, 
and through the Mouse River hints at 
the annexation of the Canadian water- 
ways system to that of the Mississippi; 
while through the Red River of the 
North and the Minnesota, boats may 
sometimes pass without a canal from St. 
Paul to Winnipeg, and thence through 
many watery ways into the wheat-fields. 
Minnesota and Michigan, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio are scored with easy pas- 
sages for canals from the basin of the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi Valley; 
all of them but Michigan are pierced 
by fine affluents of the great river; and 
as for Michigan, her ships now go to 
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Joliet, a Mississippi Valley port. The 
Chautauqua Lake district in New York 
is in the Mississippi basin, and Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia send down the 
Ohio more Mississippi River traffic than 
any other states. Old Virginia sits with 
one foot on the Atlantic at Newport 
News, the other on Mississippi waters 
in the Clinch. Georgia pours out her his- 
toric Chickamauga into the Tennessee 
which misses her northwestern tip by 
scarcely more than a stone’s throw, and 
sweeps nobly west across all Alabama— 
a great avenue of the commerce of the 
future, in which Georgia must share. 

All the states within this splendid 
circle are scored and gridironed by thou- 
sands and thousands of miles of water- 
ways actually or potentially navigable; 
and of the forty-six states, only sixteen 
are to be left out of the Mississippi’s ros- 
ter. We need not think of sectionalism 
in speaking of the Mississippi. ‘It is the 
nation’s great asset in inland navigation. 
It must be the keystone of the arch of our 
waterways system, the backbone which 
must uphold our perfected transporta- 
tion plan, the aorta of our ideal traffic- 
circulation. 

One looking at its majestic current in 
normal volume would wonder at the fact 
that anything needs to be done for its 
improvement. Yet the great stream is 
prone to spend its wealth of waters in 
orgies, and between them pass periods 
of pitiful poverty. There is plenty of 
water for the year round—if it flowed 
uniformly. It tears a great channel for 
itself at its terrific flood-tide, and wan- 
ders about in it, dwarfed to puny shal- 
lows at low water, like a diminished giant 
in his Goliath’s clothes. It is a sea in 
March or April or June, and in August 
one may wade it contemptuously. 

Then there are reaches where the 
slope is so steep that its very rapidity 
pulls the current down to shallowness. 
At such places its energy is so great that 
it digs into the earth, throws up bars, 
and splits itself into numerous channels, 
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all too small for profitable navigation. 
It is not until it gets down to its “hy- 
draulic level,” as the engineers call it, 
at the mouth of the Red, that it moves 
along tamely, keeps to its channel, and 
is deep enough for ocean-going ships. 
All this pother about maintaining a deep 
channel in the Mississippi comes, not 
from any lack of water, but from waste 
of water, from steep slopes, from too 
great swiftness of current, and from the 
resulting necessities of domesticating 
and taming the wild, wasteful, almost 
incorrigible stream, keeping it within its 
banks, confining it to one channel, and 
perhaps raising it to arbitrary levels and 
taking out the slope, with locks and 
dams. 
At times and in places the upper river, 
from St. Paul to St. Louis, naturally 
goes almost dry. The original design 
of the government engineers was to im- 
prove it so as to afford four and one- 
half feet at low water. After twenty- 
eight years the maximum draft availa- 


ble for six hundred and fifty-eight miles 
under consideration is just four and one- 
half feet, at ordinary low water, or an 
extreme low stage of three feet. The 
people of the Upper Mississippi Asso- 
ciation have scarcely dared to ask for 
more than six feet at low water; and the 
canal at the Des Moines Rapids, near 
Keokuk, is only five feet deep—rather 
meager figures for the run-off of a con- 
tinent. 

Below the mouth of the Missouri the 
river rushes down a very objectionable 
slope, and originally was diffused 
through so many channels, and was 
pulled out so thin by its rapidity, that 
even after the accession of the Big 
Muddy it had in many places a natural 
depth of only three and one-half to four 
feet at low water. A good deal of work 
has been done here in the way of con- 
fining it to the narrower way of a single 
channel, contracting this one path as 
much as possible, dredging the shallows, 
and the like; but the whole result of the 
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present plans for this part of the stream 
is to get a minimum depth “at standard 
low water’—quite different from ex- 
treme low water—of six feet only from 
the mouth of the Missouri to St. Louis, 
and eight feet thence to the mouth of 
the Ohio. And the utmost that present 
plans of the engineers contemplate for 
the reach from Cairo to the Gulf is a 
channel two hundred and fifty feet wide 
and nine feet deep at all stages of the 
stream. 

No wonder that the old river man is 
saddened. when he remembers the teem- 
ing commerce of the past, and looks at 
its shrunken remnants now. All over 
the. world the waterways have been 
deepened, until it is a recognized condi- 
tion of the business that vessels which 
can not carry a train-load can not suc- 
cessfully compete with trains. And yet, 

. the means by which almost any required 
depth of water may be had the whole 
length of the Mississippi have been 
worked out. The Upper Mississippi en- 
gineers report that the results of their 
work demonstrate that with “liberal ap- 
propriations the low-water channel be- 
tween St. Paul and the Missouri River 
can be made sufficiently deep, available 
and permanent to satisfy the demands 
of commerce.” And when I asked one 
of the greatest engineers in the service 
of the United States if it were practica- 
ble to bring thirty feet of water through 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, he answered, 
“Entirely practicable. It is only a mat- 
ter of money.” 

But the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi will not of itself solve the problem 
of salt-water communication with the 
Great Lakes. Its valley touches their 
basin for thousands of miles, and in 
some places fine rivers flow close to each 
other, and then turn, one to the lakes, 
the other to the Mississippi, as if to sug- 
gest the cutting through of the low bar- 
rier of separating watershed. From the 
Fox to the Wisconsin, from the St. Louis 
to the St. Croix, from the Maumee to the 
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Wabash—in many other places—are 
these old ‘‘portages” across which trade 
once flowed, and through which it will 
reflow; but the spot set apart by nature 
for a great, deep waterway between the 
two basins is where the great arm of 
the Illinois River, branching off from 
the Mississippi just above St. Louis, 
reaches over to the northeast so far that 
its headwaters sometimes dribble over 
into: Lake Michigan through the marshes 
of the Des Plaines, Calumet, and Chi- 
cago rivers, 

The question has often been asked, 
“Why did the early trappers and traders 
fix upon that swampy site for Chicago?” 
They could not have foreseen its com- 
manding position for commerce. All the 
magic of the growth and blossoming of 
the continent was hidden from them— 
unless they possessed supernatural pre- 
science. Did they possess it? No. They 
were simple trappers and traders. All 
they knew was that here the waters go- 
ing to the Mississippi came within such 
distance from the lake that one might 
carry his canoe across with ease—and 
sometimes when the waters were high 
one might paddle straight through, and 
go from Montreal to New Orleans with- 
out a portage. The low and narrow 
watershed—if that may be called such 
which did not “shed,” but only soaked 
in water—was the wonder of Joliet and 
his companions, who promptly proposed 
a canal across it. 

It was already a highway. It had 
once been a waterway. The waters of 
the lakes flowed down by that path be- 
fore the cataract business was established 
at the Niagara gorge, and ages and ages 


- ago had cut out a great, gently sloping 


channel through which the Illinois still 
saunters. The continent tipped a little 
to the eastward, and the water spilled 
over at Niagara, instead of going down 
the Ilinois—but it left its bed at a low 
place in the rim of the basin. Up the 
shrunken Illinois came the Indians and 
traders, and crossed to the lake—the 
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prophecy and germ of a great commerce 
following the disembodied ghost of a 
waterway—these made the tiny frontier 
post that grew to a world-city, Chicago. 

If Joliet, in 1673, so promptly recog- 
nized the place as a proper one for a 
canal, why has it not long ago been es- 
tablished? In a way, it was established. 
There has been a good deal of ineffect- 
ive dabbling with canals across this part 
of Illinois, but on the whole we were 
railway-mad, and here, as in so many 
places, when a canal was finished the 
growing necessity for deep-draft boats 
rendered it useless. Gradually, how- 
ever, another matter, entirely aside from 
transportation came most curiously into 
the situation—that of pure water for 
Chicago. The city’s water-supply was 
contaminated by sewage running down 
the Chicago River into the lake, and 
typhoid did what railroad rates could 
not do—forced the building of the canal. 


The Chicago River flowed into the lake, 
carrying sewage. The bold proposal was - 
made to reopen the old channel and let 
the river become an outlet instead of an 
affluent of the lake. The effects were 
various and astounding. The river, 
which had been the foulest in the world, 
flowed clear and pure—away from Lake 
Michigan. St. Louis began suits in 
equity to prevent Chicago’s making a 
sewer of the Mississippi. Niagara and 
Buffalo awoke to the possible danger in 
the fact that every drop of water that 
went down the I]linois was so much sub- 
tracted from Niagara Falls. The lake 
ports from Buffalo to Racine protested 
that this new opening would drain the 
lakes down, and make their harbors 
shallower. The Canadian government 
took occasion to suggest that its interest 
in the level of the lakes and in the water- 
fall at Niagara was quite as great as 
ours, and that it had something to say 
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about diverting the outflow to the Mis- 
sissippi. With lawsuits to right of them, 
commissions to left of them, typhoid be- 
hind them and a supply of pure water 
in front of them, the people of Chicago 
went ‘on, digging the drainage canal, 
taking the water they needed, placating 
St. Louis, arguing with the engineers of 
two nations, and perfecting the business 
of dredging until their experience has 
made the Panama canal possible. And 
among the compromises, concessions and 
adjustments of interests which this long 
course of judicial, legislative and diplo- 
matic trouble forced from Chicago was 
the obligation—which the wise of Chi- 
cago were glad to shoulder—of making 
the drainage ditch a ship canal to be do- 
nated to the United States as a part of 
the deep waterway from the lakes to the 
Gulf. 

And Chicago has done this great 
work. She has spent fifty-five million 
dollars in deepening her river and widen- 
ing it. She has torn out the old tun- 
nels and dredged it to twenty-five feet. 
She has dug a capacious ship canal— 
one of the very greatest in the world, 
thirty-eight miles from the Chicago 
River to Joliet on the Illinois. She has 
made it twenty-four feet deep at low 
water in Lake Michigan, one hundred 
and sixty feet wide in the rock cut, and 
from two hundred to three hundred feet 
wide in the earth excavation. She has 
convinced St. Louis that the Mississippi 
will not be contaminated, and has enlist- 
ed the Missouri metropolis in the cam- 
paign for the St. Louis-Chicago water- 
way. She had obtained the right to take 
from Lake Michigan so much water as 
she imperatively needs to dilute her sew- 
age, and she is planning to the end that 
she will be accorded more. This one 
city has expended a third of the money 
necessary to make the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway. It remains to be seen 
whether the nation will spend the rest. 

All this time there have been men who 
kept up the agitation for waterways; 
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and among them the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association. While 
government engineers have busied them- 
selves with the important problems of to- 
day and next year, these men have 
hitched their wagon to the star of the 
achievement of bringing the ocean to the 
farm, and making all the lake ports and 
all the river towns seaports. They have 
been scoffed at and condemned as vision- 
aries. Great reservoirs of anti-water- 
ways sewage were emptied by interested 
parties into the channels of public opin- 
ion. Men powerful in the halls of leg- 
islation had become imbued with the no- 
tion that the transportation of this con- 
tinent belongs to the present systems of 
public carriers, and publicly boasted of 
looking through gimlet-holes too small 
to allow any glimpse of the necessity of 
waterways, or of danger or disgrace, 
present or prospective, in our loss of the 
equal control of the lakes. While cheer- 
fully voting more than two-thirds of 
our revenues to wars and the rewards 
of wars, our senators and congressmen 
have shuddered at the suggestion of any 
increase beyond the niggardly one-thir- 
tieth doled out to waterways. But al- 
ways there were some who felt the need 
of which the public in general was ob- 
livious. Gradually the movement has 
gathered way, until it has swelled into 
a demand which can not and will not 
be resisted, for, not the nine-foot chan- 
nel now sought to be established by gov- 
ernment engineers, but fourteen feet,. 
from Chicago to the Eads jetties at the 
mouth. And Chicago, wise from her 
experience and study, joins in the call, 
but by the mightier force of her exam- 
ple, the eloquent speech of her fifty-five 
million dollars, she repeats ‘‘Twenty-four 
feet! Twenty-four feet!’ 

And Chicago is right. Fourteen feet 
may do as a timid and tentative pro- 
posal, but it will not solve the problem. 
“No vessel of one thousand tons bur- 
den,” said James J. Hill at the Rivers 


and Harbors Congress of 1907, “can 
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compete with a box car. With ten thou- 
sand tons the problem is mastered.” His 
voice was for a fifteen-foot channel in 
the Mississippi, and, said he, ‘eighteen 
feet would be twice as good.” He knows 
the subject as no other prominent man in 
this country knows it; for he is an oper- 
ator of ships as well as railways. His 
view of the question is that of a man 
facing an era of unrestricted competi- 
tion between the waterway and the rail- 
way—something of which we shall say 
more hereafter; bu. he also knows that 
the chief value of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway must be in its capacity 
to accommodate the best type of lake 
freighter. The lakes will not really be 
joined to the Gulf commercially or in a 
naval way unless the deepest vessel that 
can now ply the lakes or ever will ply 
them, is enabled to pass in and out free- 
ly, with no transhipment of goods, or 
transfer or terminal charges. Time was 
when a fourteen-foot channel might 
have been called a ship passage, but that 


time is past—real ships draw more wa- 
ter than that now; and the criterion for 
the depth of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Wa- 
terway is the limitation of depth in the 
lakes. 

There are numerous ships in the lakes 
trade that load to eighteen and a half 
feet—some a few inches deeper. There 
are nearly or quite a hundred of the 
five-hundred-foot class with fifty-two 
feet breadth of beam. That is why the 
Welland Canal route has been in large 
measure a failure, with its fourteen feet 
of depth, and its short locks. And the 
growth in size goes on. There are some 
vessels in commission on the lakes that 
are six hundred feet long, and carry 
about twelve thousand tons when loaded 
to eighteen and a half feet. At present 
the lakes trade will not permit deeper 
drafts than this, because the American 
“Soo” has a depth limited to twenty-one 
feet, the Canadian “Soo” twenty, and 
the St. Clair Flats, the Ste. Marie River, 
the St. Clair River and many harbor 
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entrances about the same. The Georgian 
Bay Ship Canal is to have twenty-one 
feet; and this depth may be accepted as 
the standard maximum of lake naviga- 
tion—under present conditions. 

But the lake channels and harbors 
may be deepened in the future. Con- 
trolling dams at strategic points would 
deepen Lake Erie by three feet, and 
raise the level of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron a foot or more. The same 
method would greatly deepen Lake On- 
tario and the upper St. Lawrence. Chi- 
cago, with her twenty-four feet in the 
Drainage Canal, is looking to such 
things as these in the future. If she has 
erred, it has not been in overestimating 
the possibilities. 

Whenever such depths of water are 
attained in the lakes, vessels will be en- 
larged to the maximum, and unless our 
new waterway to the Gulf will accom- 
modate them, it will fail of its full pur- 
pose.- The Internal Improvements Com- 
mission of Illinois recommend locks 
where the Drainage Canal falls into the 
Illinois, of the extraordinary length of 
nine hundred and sixty feet, as against 
the two hundred and seventy of the 
Welland locks. Where such a vast com- 
merce is reckoned with, it is wasteful 
to build in such a way as to fall short of 


accommodating every possible demand 
of the future. When trade has once ad- 
justed itself to inadequate facilities ship- 
owners become interested in the perpet- 
uation of the original error, and capital 
fights for its maintenance. If there is 
water enough in the Mississippi and IIli- 
nois, and if the other conditions make 
such depths possible, this generation will 
make a terrible mistake if it fails to 
provide twenty-four, twenty-eight, or 
even thirty feet of water from’ New Or- 
leans to Chicago, as the depth-possibil- 
ities of the lakes may dictate. 

The writer is not oblivious of the fact 
that there are ship-owners and engineers 
who declare, and seem to believe, that 
such great vessels as the best lake 
freighters will never use the Gulf wa- 
terway, and that ocean-going vessels and 
warships will not come so far inland. It 
has been suggested that the six-hun- 
dred-footer in the ore trade would have 
to have a tug at the stern and one at the 
bow if she were to thread the channel 
to the Gulf without going aground. The 
answer to this is, if the best type of ves- 
sel for the new navigation has not been 
built, that it will be. Nobody would 
have thought it possible to navigate the 
shallow rivers now in daily use if the 
American ship-builders had not invent- 
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ed the river-steamer. If the steering- 
gear of the craft of the open ocean and 
lakes is not adequate to the new chan- 
nel, it will be made adequate. And as 
for warships, their movement is not a 
commercial matter, and they may be al- 
lowed as many tugs as they require. 
Moreover, it is not admitted that present 
ships would not use the channel: there 
are some great firms of lake ship-own- 
ers who confidently reckon upon doing 
so as soon as it is opened. The idea that 
thirty feet of water would not be util- 
ized if it existed, on the Mississippi or 
any other great river, is one of the naive 
illusions of “those whose cant is simply 
can’t.” The most striking effects of the 
Suez and Sault Ste. Marie canals have 
been upon ship building. Doubtless it 
will be so with the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway. It will be but a new 
occasion to which invention and enter- 
prise will inevitably rise. 

To doubt this is to accept the Bernard 
Shaw valuation of us as “a nation of 
villagers.” Nobody seems to doubt the 
utility of the Georgian Bay Ship Canal, 
save some Canadian cities which are off 
the new line. The despised Spanish- 
Americans of our competing wheat re- 
gions are deepening the Uruguay River 
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to twenty-one feet for six hundred miles, 
have dredged the Parana for one thou- 
sand miles, and are spending fifteen 
million dollars on the docks of Rosario 
—an interior city, four hundred miles 
from the sea. ._The average American 
“villager” has never heard of Rosario; 
but our farmers will feel it when wheat 
goes from her docks to Liverpool free 
of railway charges. They seem to have 
no fear as to throwing their money away 
on rather deep interior waterways in 
Europe. Mannheim is three hundred 
miles up the Rhine; but it has almost a 
square mile of dredged harbor, three 
miles of docks, and nine of improved 
shore. There are perhaps twenty har- 
bors from one hundred to three hundred 
and fifty miles inland in Germany— 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin, Duis- 
burg-Krefeld — great, busy harbors. 
Holland carries thirty-foot depths far 
inland in the Rhine. All the world has 
solved these doubts but America. 

Is there a sufficient supply of water 
for the channel here described and de- 
manded? This is the first great query 
the answer to which must be affirmative, 
or the work can not begin. The Father 
of Waters himself looks promising as a 
source of water-supply, even though he 
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wastes his volume in riotous spring floods 
and shrinks to pitiful dimensions in sum- 
mer. But how about the water for the 
dainage-canal, and the Illinois River? 
The canal from Chicago to Joliet has 
a capacity of fourteen thousand cubic 
feet of flow per second, twenty-five per 
cent. of the normal low water flow of 
the Mississippi at St. Louis—but as yet 
the right to take this amount has not 
been granted. Enough has been con- 
ceded, however, so that eighteen feet can 
be produced — probably more — from 
Chicago to St. Louis. This depth, Mr. 
Hill says, is “twice as good” as fifteen 
feet. What the engineers have in their 
minds when they say “probably more” 
may be a question; but those who know 
engineers will be apt to suspect that 
when they say “probably more’ they 
mean that it is a practical certainty that 
it will be considerably more than eight- 
een feet. The possible supply of water 
from Lake Michigan is adequate to 
produce any depth required, short of a 
Niagara. The present drain through the 
canal has been flowing out for several 
years, and no one can say that it has 
lowered the level of the lakes at all. Un- 
der such circumstances there will be a 
growing disposition to concede to the 
new navigation what water it needs from 
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this enormous reservoir. The largest 
project must control—and there is no 
larger project than the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterway. In case of the denial 
of the rights natural justice would ac- 
cord, resort may be had to other sources 
of supply, to locks and dams. That the 
project of such a channel as we have 
urged is an engineering possibility from 
Chicago to St. Louis the best engineers 
admit. 

At St. Louis we reach the Mississippi, 
with its great volume, increased by the 
water of the drainage canal—an in- 
crease which runs the year round—and 
we encounter the problems of the steep 
slope and the tendency of the channel to 
split up and raise bars, of which we have 
spoken, and with which our engineers 
have been so long struggling. And in 
this the ugliest part of the river, the one 
hundred and eighty-six miles from St. 
Louis to Cairo, are the difficulties that 
establish fourteen feet of depth as the 
high-water mark of the organized de- 
mands, and send the engineers into op- 
posing schools. And yet, the low-water 
volume will be so helped out by the flow 
from the lakes through the drainage 
canal that there will be eighteen feet 
here for more than half the year when 
the plans of the waterway advocates are 
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carried out. What these plans are might 
be answered in various ways. Govern- 
ment engineers have advocated a canal 
paralleling the river. This would cut 
the Gordian knot by getting rid of the 
slope and the necessity of taming a re- 
bellious river; and, while it would be 
expensive, it would put the matter of 
depth absolutely under control. Civilian 
engineers, wishing to avoid locks and 
cut down expense, advocate control of 
the channel and dredging. The situa- 
tion may be summed up to the effect that, 
by canalizing, any desired depth and 
width may be obtained in this St. Louis- 
to-Cairo stretch the year round—if we 
are willing to pay for it. With less ex- 
pense, we may get eighteen feet for half 
the year, fourteen feet for a period in 
each year longer than the open naviga- 
tion period of the lakes, and with a mod- 
erate fleet of hydraulic dredges, fourteen 
feet the year round. From Cairo to the 
mouth of the Red, it is merely a matter 
of water-regulation or of dredging; and 
from the Red to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi there is deep-water navigation 
now. 

Not a simple problem, as any one can 
see; and yet not one from which we need 
shrink on account of the obstacles, either 
engineering or financial. Chicago’s fif- 


ty-five million dollars have already been 
paid. The plans have already been made 
for the reach from Joliet to St. Louis, at 
an estimated cost of thirty-one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. The ca- 
nal scheme for the St. Louis-Cairo sec- 
tion is estimated to cost seventy-three 
million dollars. These estimates are not 
all made for adequate depths; but with- 
out great additional cost the water-sup- 
ply may be so regulated—a matter 
which will be discussed hereafter—that 
a depth of water hitherto thought unat- 
tainable may be achieved, from Cairo 
to the mouth of the river without any 
channel improvement. The same policy 
will add so materially to the depths 
above Cairo as to hold out great hopes 
that no canalization will be found neces- 
sary; so that we may accept these esti- 
mates tentatively, to be added to or di- 
minished as water-regulation may fail 
or succeed, or as greater or less depths 
are striven for. Nobody knows just 
what a work like that will cost. A wa- 
terway such as many think adequate can 
be obtained for about a hundred mil- 
lions. The highest estimate I have ever 
seen for a thirty-foot channel from the 
Gulf to lakes is three hundred forty-five 
million dollars; and this must be fully 
fifty per cent. over the mark. Will it 
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pay? This with many is the sole ques- 
tion. What shall we get for our money 
if we spend, say two hundred million 
dollars to bring the ocean to the farms? 
It would be different if we had any 
option as to spending money; but the 
people of this nation must lay out some 
five billion dollars within the next few 
years for transportation in any case. It 
will take that sum to equip the railways 
to carry the normal traffic of good times 
—and unless they can carry it, times 
never can be good. Does some one sug- 
gest that it is the railways, not the pub- 
lic, that must raise and spend that five 
billions? Whatever the railways legiti- 
mately spend is as directly and properly 
a charge upon the public as if the bonds 
were signed by the secretary of the 
treasury instead of the president of the 
railway. So there need be no thought 
that we as a people will be able to evade 
payment, principal and interest, of the 
five billion dollars, which Mr. Hill says 
must be paid out within the next ten 
years for the rehabilitation and exten- 
sion of the railways of the United States. 
What the government pays out for wa- 
terways, therefore, to relieve the railway 
congestion, will be effective in cutting 
down what we shall certainly have to 
pay out through railway expenditures. 
In one case the government, in the other 
the railways, will keep the books for us. 
When we shall have spent the two 
hundred million dollars for the. Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway, the whole 
question of the need of this five billions 
by the railways will have been revolu- 
tionized. “In view of the inability of 
the railways to move the heavier classes 
of freight,” says Mr. Hill, “there has 
been no subject before congress for 
twenty years, which interests so many 
people, and will prove so great a benefit 
to the entire basin of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, as a deep channel or 
canal from St. Louis to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
“That more than half the potential 
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value of the continent,” says Lyman E. 
Cooley, “should be remote from any ac- 
tual seaboard, and condemned by rea- 
son of continental distances, to partial 
blight, which no betterment in land con- 
veyance can hope greatly to mitigate is 
intolerable to the statesmanship of the 
future.” But at one stroke of construct- 
ive statecraft and engineering the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Waterway would slice the 
continent through from Quebec to New 
Orleans with a new seaboard, doing 
away with the blight of continental dis- 
tances forever. It would cut through 
the congested freight-yards like a sur- 
geon’s knife through a tumor. It would 
break the freight-gorge in the region of 
worst congestion—St. Louis, Chicago, 
and the teeming isthmus between them. 
Extending its direct influence to every 
city from which traffic might be billed 
up or down the new navigation, it would 
take off the load of tonnage from the 
railroads at Duluth, West Superior, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Gary, and a dozen 
other lake ports, and from those of Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, New Orleans and Mo- 
bile on or near the lower river. The 
converging branches of the Mississippi, 
built by nature as if for feeders for the 
great trunk line, would carry the suc- 
tion of the north and south highway to 
places as far asunder as Great Falls, 
Montana, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
The busy cities on the Ohio, the galaxy 
of municipalities on the Missouri would 
suddenly be freed from the blight of in- 
adequate transportation facilities. The 
railway equipment set free by the new 
competition, would be enabled to carry 
with greater speed and more satisfactory 
profit the volume of high-class business 
which the burden assumed by the water- 
ways would leave them free to assume. 
The east-and-west commerce would 
sweep from St. Louis to Chicago through 
the ship canal, perhaps the busiest canal 
in the world. St. Louis would be a lake 
port, Chicago a Mississippi port. The 
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cotton of the south would go by water 
to a hundred manufacturing cities of the 
north; southern lumber would pass to 
Cleveland or Milwaukee as cheaply as 
it now goes to Amsterdam; coal from 
Alabama and the southwest would com- 
pete with coal from Pennsylvania on the 


docks of Omaha, Sioux City, and St.. 


Paul; and northern corn and hay and 
wheat would reach cheaply a hundred 
southern cities now suffering for them. 
Our great lake ships would pass out 
into the Gulf, restore to the salt seas our. 
merchant marine, and earn profits dur- 
ing the winters now spent in idleness. 
The lake ship-builders, with the cheap- 
est coal in the world brought by the 
most economical handling in the world 
to the cheapest iron in the world can 
compete with the Clyde in creating ves- 
sels; when there is an outlet to the seas, 
they will do this. The best ship-subsidy 
bill imaginable would be the act for the 
construction of this great continental 


back-water navigation. Our marine 
energies are pent up on the lakes; the 
waterway will let them out to make us 
again a world-power in commerce. 

Far inland, to the uttermost parts of 
the continent, the benefits of the work 
would be felt in better rates, and more 
effective setvice. The seaboard, instead 
of being at New York or Galveston, 
would be at Chicago, St. Louis or Mem- 
phis. The long haul would cease. The 
South Dakota farmer now pays from his 
best primary wheat markets four dollars 
and seventy cents a ton to have his crop 
hauled to Chicago, seven hundred and 
seventy-five miles. If the Missouri were 
developed as a feeder for the great 
north-and-south waterway, he might 
ship it to St. Louis or Chicago for the 
seventy cents and save the four dollars, 
and his land would be worth more 
by two dollars or so an acre per year. 
On the Ohio or Monongahela a ton of 
freight now goes a thousand miles for 
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seventy=six- cents, and between Lowis- 
ville and New Orleans for even less. A 
little community just above the Dalles of 
the Columbia in Oregon is said to have 
been saved seven million dollars in ten 
years by the locks around the Cascades. 
As soon as boats could pass up, merchan- 
dise that had been paying six dollars and 
twenty cents per ton suddenly got a rate 
of two dollars. 

No.similar sum ever expended by any 
one pays better than the investment of 
the government in the improvement of 
the channels and harbors of the Great 
Lakes. Some fifty-one million tons of 
freight went through the “Soo” canal 
last year—not to mention the rest of the 
lake traffic—at about four-fifths of a 
mill per ton-mile. If this had been car- 
ried at the average railway charge of 
three-quarters of a cent a ton-mile it is 
‘reckoned that it would have cost two 
hundred and fifty million dollars more 
to have paid the freight. If it be thought 
unfair to compare the average of rail- 
way rates with the water rates on the 
heavy water-borne tonnage — always 
given a rate lower than the average— 
then compare wheat rates by rail with 
wheat rates by water, which is surely 

fair. Look at the rail rate of four dol- 
lars and seventy cents a ton from Eu- 
reka, S. D., for wheat, and the water 
rate of forty-one cents a ton from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, a distance greater by 
one hundred and seventy-five miles. Ap- 
ply these differences to the “Soo” ton- 
nage, and the result will show a greater 
saving in that alone than the two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. We have 
spent about seventy million dollars on 
the improvement of the navigation of 
the lakes. We get benefits in direct sav- 
ings of twice or three times that yearly. 

The Panama Canal, when completed, 
should be no gratuitous contribution to 
the commerce of other nations, as now 
seems to be likely, but merely “another 
mouth of the Mississippi,” through 
which the shipping of the lakes could 
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--~sweep-to-the conquest of the-markets of 


the Pacific. Unless we open the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf navigation, the freight from 
the whole teeming mid-continent must go 
east by railways or shallow canals to 
New York or some other Atlantic port, 
to reach the Isthmian Canal. If it goes 
out by the Georgian Bay Ship Canal, the 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotian capes 
will become a new Cape Horn to be 
rounded with delays and perils. In any 
case, every mile of transportation from 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis or Duluth to the Atlantic is directly 
away from the Isthmian Canal—dis- 
tance to be made back after the ocean is 
reached. The advantage between 
freight so carried, and freight shipped 
from European harbors through the 
Isthmus would be with the latter. But 
Chicago is five hundred miles nearer to 
Panama than is New York. St. Louis is 
nearly a thousand miles nearer. With 
the deep waterway opened from the 


_ lakes to the Gulf we may use the Panama 


route to advantage. Without it, its com- 
mercial advantages will be likely to be 
reaped by our competitors. 

The great recent problem of the rail- 
ways is that of terminals. The water- 
front of the great harbors is sold by the 
square inch, and a severe burden of ter- 
minal charges is felt at Chicago, at Du- 
luth, at New York, and especially at 
Buffalo. This problem will also be 
solved by the new seaboard. The At- 
lantic coast affords two or three harbors 
from Maine to Key West; but the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Waterway will be a continu- 
ous harbor from Port Eads to Chicago. 
Every foot of the route will be a termi- 
nal, and railways will be enabled here 
to establish docks on cheap ground for 
the discharge of freight into the ocean 
of sea-borne trade. 

So, viewed from any angle, our first 
and greatest national work is the Great- 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. As 
a traffic factor, the “Soo” canal is insig- 
nificant compared with it. Its effects 
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would extend over areas that dwarf the 
radius of action of the Lake Superior 
waterway. Yet if it should do no more 
good than the “Soo,” it would pay for 
itself every year if it should cost two 
hundred million dollars. That sum is a 
lighter burden to the interests affected 
than the building of a doorstep is to a 
householder. Consider the billion acres of 
the Mississippi Valley and the basin of 
the Great Lakes! The great north-and- 
south waterway, which would wipe out 
the disadvantage of remoteness from the 
sea under which this great region suffers, 
could be paid for by a tax of ten cents 
an acre, and there would be an unex- 
pended balance with which every great 
affluent of the Mississippi could be made 
profitably navigable to its source. 

This is a part of the great uplifting 
work of utilization of our natural re- 
sources upon which our statesmen of the 
school of “can” are entering with fine 


patriotism, handicapped by the older men 
of the school of “can’t.” There is much 
more to the movement than the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway; but that 
waterway is singularly central and pri- 
mary in it. This new and grand concep- 
tion of the utilization and conservation 
of our natural resources, and especially 
of the development of. our water re- 
sources, is one that must call to its sup- 
port the big brains and fine souls in our 
public life. Back of it all, however, if 
it is to triumph, must be a people deter- 
mined to hold from the clutch of rapac- 
ity those things that are of common 
right; and to do things. The work of 
developing this continent has been car- 
ried on splendidly, so far as it could be 
done by individual effort. The great 
tasks of the future are national tasks— 
collective labors which must be taken up 
in high confidence and carried out in 
the spirit that disdains defeat or failure. 


MISTER COHEN VERSUS THE 
GRAND PASSION 


By JOHN S. LOPEZ 


Author of ‘Mrs. Slensky Assists’’ 


oe U-S-SH—hu-s-s-h!” said Miss 

Rebecca Cohen tremulously, as 
she and her escort stopped at the stone 
steps of the Hester Street tenement in 
which she lived. “It iss a hot night, unt 
fat’er may haf hiss vinder open a little. 
Should he know it iss you mit me, I vill 
be killed.” 

Having with forethought removed her 
new pale blue silk gloves, Miss Cohen 
playfully placed her plump fingers 
across the lips of young Benny Blatz, in 
order to further admonish silence. But 
to her surprise he drew away impa- 
tiently. 

“Vot you t’ink,” he replied, with a 
tinge of anger in his voice, “dot to-night 
I vill be chased avay, after vot you haf 
told me? For vun year haf I runned 
after you, unt vot hass it been? Nefer 
haf I a chance to see you for vun minute 
_ alone. Iss it a game dot you vork?” 

His voice was getting louder, and she 
raised her hand in a gesture of suppli- 
cation. 

“Benny,” she pleaded, ‘‘be still; I ask 
you if only asa friend.” 

“A friend!” he snapped, in scornful 
disregard of her prayer, “unt dot iss 
how you make it after all you haf said? 
Night after night do I chase around mit 
you unt show you a good time; leaf my 
vork unt vaste good money. Unt for 
vot? Alvays it iss to meet you outside 
unt go to some dancing school or t’eater. 
Unt alvays ven I haf come to the house 
it iss ‘Qvick, chase yourself; fat’er vill 
see you.’ Unt vy haf I madea damn fool 
of myself? Iss it—” 


At this point, as there seemed to be no 
prospect of stemming the torrent, Miss 
Cohen grabbed him by the arm and 
gently pulled him. 

“Tff you vill talk,” she moaned, “for 
God’s sake come into der entry vere it 
vill be safer.” 

But Benny was stubborn. 

“He iss deaf,” he said; “many times 
haf you told me.” 

“Yes,” she replied, leading up the 
steps; “in business or ven you ask him 
for somet’ing. Come!” 

He followed her into the vestibule, 
but he did not forget he had a grievance 
to air. 

“Becky,” he said, “to-night ve must 
come mit a’ understanding. Sometimes 
you haf said you lofed me; ot’ervise I 
vould not haf kept-up. Because you said 
so I haf got me much clothes, unt I haf 
made a dude mit myself. Efen to-night 
did I dance around vile my feet vas kill- 
ing me in der stylish patent shoes. Iss it 
dot you haf been kidding me? Hey?” 

His voice broke at the thought, and 
she moved toward him impulsively. 

“Benny,” she said, with a quaver in 
her voice, ‘‘it iss not so. I lofe you, unt 
you know it.” 

Her arms stretched forth seductively, 
and he, with a gurgle of delight, started 
impulsively toward her, first, however, 
carefully depositing his lighted cigarette 
on the edge of the wainscoting. 

“Vait, Benny,” she cried, “do not be 
rough,” as she raised one hand to warn 
him back, while her forward tilted head 
and shaped lips invited him on; “do not 
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muss my vaist! I haf only vorn it vonce, 
unt it iss silk unt costs much to haf done 


up.” 

But even in the Ghetto waists do not 
count when ecstasy is rampant, and in 
the enthusiasm of his response she, too, 
lost her caution. Not for five minutes, 
during which they carefully dodged in 
and out of- shadows to avoid possible 
discovery, did they regain mental equi- 
librium. 

“Unt you vill marry me?” he cried en- 
thusiastically. “Qvick!” 

The query seemed to bring her to her 
senses. 

“T can not,” she replied, “vile fat’er 
hates you so.” 

“Unt vy?” he shouted, his bliss van- 
ishing like April blue before a storm. 
“Unt yet you haf told me your fat’er 
said dot dirty old Shapiro vanted to 
marry you, unt vould to-morrow send a 
schatchen. If you are on der level, ve 
vill elope unt fool dem!”’ 

Her arms went around his neck, and 
she fell to sniffing, her head on his 
shoulder. But he gazed vacantly past 
her with the impassive coldness of in- 
jured lovers until his eyes stumbled on 
the cigarette on the ledge, which was 
sending up spirals of smoke. Immedi- 
ately he determined that never again 
would he buy Turkish cigarettes, since 
they smoked themselves without being 
puffed, and so were ruinously wasteful. 

“Sveetheart, do not be sore,’ she 
sobbed out softly. ‘‘Vait a year, unt I 
vill do as you vish.” 

“A year!” he almost shrieked. “An- 
ot’er year of dis suffering unt chasing 
aroundt? Oi, oi, you do not lofe me, or 
you vould not say it! Better now, I see, 
dot ve part for efer!” 

The tone of martyr-like resignation in 
his voice simultaneously chilled and 
spurred her to another emotional out- 
burst. 

“It iss you do not lofe me!” she cried 
bitterly. “Vell, den, I vill make you a 
secret vich neter haf I told you, so dot 
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you vould lofe me for myself. I am a 
heiress; my mot’er left me fife t’ousand 
dollars.” 

“Sveetheart!” he shouted, utterly 
swept away by emotion, and his arms 
sprang frantically around her neck. 
“Unt you doubt dot I lofe you?” 

When she regained the use of her lips 
she gently disengaged herself and con- 
tinued: 

“But I vill nefer get it iff I marry 
you.” 

It was a terrible fall from the heights 
for Benny, but he did not lose control of 
himself. 

“Unt vy?” he stammered. ‘But you 
are fooling!” he giggled painfully. 

“No,” she replied tearfully, ‘‘mot’er 
left der money vich I do not get if I 
marry against fat’er’s vishes. Meanvile 
he draws der interest, unt dot iss vy he 
does not vish me to marry mit you.” 

“Den vy,” said Benny, “‘iss it dot he 
vould bring on Shapiro?” — 

“Because,” she explained, wiping her 
eyes, “Shapiro iss a rich man. Fat’er 
owes him much money, unt business hass 
been bad. He had promised fat’er dot 
he vill help him get der best of Mister 
Kallman vot hass der fine clot’ing busi- 
ness in der store vich Shapiro owns. 
Fat’er unt him iss enemies efer since 
he lost money ven fat’er failed mitout 
varning him in advance. Unt now hiss 
lease iss up unt Shapiro vill gif it to 
fat’er unt let my fife t’ousand go in der 
business if he gets me.” 

It was too much for Benny. 

“Dey are both gonufs,” he cried; 
“first dey vould take from me my sveet- 
heart, unt den dey vould rob me of 
money dot belongs to me. But I vill haf 
revenge.” 

He shook his fists and twirled his fin- 
gers through his hair in rage. 

“Benny,” sobbed his sweetheart, “TI 
vill not marry Shapiro; I vill not! I 
bromise you dot. Fife t’ousand dollars 
iss a lot of money, but if papa tries to 
force me mit Shapiro I vill elope mit 
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you at vonce. You will lofe me efen if 
I haf no money?” 

The response for which she hungered 
did not come as quickly as she expected, 
and she drew back with a sudden in- 
drawn breath of fright. He saw it and 
his arm sought her neck, but something 
of spontaneity was lacking; he seemed 
to be weighing something in his mind. 

“Sure, mine sveetheart,” he said fin- 
ally, “did I not lofe you ven I t’ought 
you vas poor? But,” he continued, as 
she flung herself into his arms, “maybe, 
after all, ve had better not elope. A 
year iss not’ing ven ve lofe each ot’er, 
unt fife t’ousand dollars iss fife t’ousand 
dollars.” 

“Unt it iss der money, den?” she 
gasped with a wail in her voice. “Oi, oi, 
dot I should be so unhappy!” 

She fell to sobbing and beating her 
head upon his breast. 

“Listen,” he said, giving her a gentle 
shake to bring her to reason; “it iss not 
so; but shall ve be robbed? No, ve shall 
lay low unt make a svindle mit dese old 
foxes. Oi, Got, sucha fat’er dot vould 
let money stand between lofe like ours.” 

The thought was so horrible that he 
allowed his head to fall beside hers and 
groaned in sheer torture. In his surren- 
der to grief Benny had given over all 
thought of caution, or he might have ob- 
served through the smeary vestibule 
pane indications of immediate material 
trouble that was descending the dimly 
lighted long stairway in the person of 
Mister Cohen. Not that he was making 
any noise, for he was in his bare feet 
and feeling his way cautiously. Obvi- 
ously he had dashed from bed with no 
other preparation for battle than his an- 
ger. A short flapping nightgown was 
his only garment, and it served but to 
accent gruesomely Mister Cohen’s strag- 
gling beard, emaciated leg;, angular 
arms and hands which were writhing 
in a frenzy of anger. 

No sound indicating that he was dis- 
covered came from the vestibule, and he 
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chortled with theatric glee. Feline cau- 
tion radiated from him and he drew 
upon his prey with increasing careful- 
ness. But caution was to be his undoing. 
Suddenly as one foot slid over the bare 
floor it encountered a murderous sliver 
of wood, and in that’ instant the lovers 
were brought back to earth by a howl of 
poignant agony that chilled -their blood 
in their veins. 

Inside the entry, under the flickering 
gas jet, Mister Cohen had forgotten se- 
crecy and was hopping around on one 
foot while he made frantic efforts to re- 
move the splinter with both hands at 
once. Now and then remembering that 
his attire was scarce fitted for such gym- 
nastics, he spared one hand to the man- 
aging of his gown while he plied his foot 
with the other. Meanwhile he emitted 
such a howling and cursing that doors 
began to open and heads followed by 
shouted inquiries to come forth from the 
various flats. To these Mister Cohen re- 
plied in profane invective. 

But the warning had been sufficient 
for the lovers. 

“Go,” shouted Becky in terror, “he 
vill kill you!” 

“T vill not leaf you to der brute; I vill 
smash his face,” replied her sweetheart 
in a voice that did not exactly ring with 
courage. 

“Oi, 01; no, no; he iss my fat’er,”’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘Besites he vill make you ar- 
rested if you do. Go, for my sake.” 

She gave him a push toward the door. 

“For your sake,” he replied in a re- 
lieved tone, moving with increasing ce- 
lerity as he heard her father’s ejacula- 
tions drawing nearer. Then, as he paused 
at the door: “But I haf a scheme vich 
you must help. It iss dot if dey should 
vant you to marry me you vill refuse. 
Don’t forget!’ 

Before she had time to be surprised he 
was off, and none too soon, for Mister 
Cohen burst into the vestibule with a 
blood-curdling yell of rage. Out on the 
steps. he sprang in pursuit of Blatz, and 
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was half way across the pavement before 
he realized that so costumed he might be 
arrested and made to pay a useless fine. 

“Gonuf! Bum! Loafer!” he yelled 
from a safe vantage-point on the steps 
until Blatz had dodged around the cor- 
ner. Then he turned to Becky. 

“T vill not beat you,” he hissed, his 
hands describing warlike evolutions that 
proved how exquisite was his sacrifice; 
“although you vould like me to, so as to 
make der court gif you anot’er guardian. 
But nefer again shall you see dot dirty, 
beard-trimming gonuf until after you 
are Mrs. Shapiro. Not efen shall you go 
out der house to vork. I vill lose der 
vages. Unt until you are Mrs. Shapiro 
you vill eat bread unt vater. I haf der 
right to do dot!” 


He seized the hysterical girl and 
dragged her upstairs. With a parting 
tirade he cast her into her room, and 
then the house in turn retired to drowsily 
discuss the row and fall asleep. 

On the late afternoon of the second 
day following, Mister Cohen sat sunning 
himself and nursing his injured foot on 
his front stoop. He was in a decidedly 
unenviable frame of mind. Everything, 
it seemed, had been going against him 
since the night of his row with Blatz. 
Gossip had sped exaggerated accounts of 
the incident to Shapiro, and he had but 
just left ?after a stormy interview, in 
which he declared that unless the wed- 
ding took place immediately he would 
wash his hands of the whole matter. 

As for Becky, bread and water and 
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“BECKY! QVICK, OPEN!” 


torrents of all sorts of abuse short of 
physical violence had not overcome her 
obstinacy. She had declared that she 
would die before she would marry Sha- 
piro, and yet to-night he was to come 
for his final decision. There was but one 
ray of hope; she had just as strenuously 
declared that she would never marry 
Blatz either. 

Mister Cohen shuddered to think of 
the possibilities. Only that morning Ike 
Levey, his foreman in the sweatshop, 
whose sister was engaged to young Hy- 
man, the lawyer’s clerk, had brought 
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him word that Israel Kallman, his life- 
long enemy, had bought up two of Co- 
hen’s notes and was preparing to press 
them. No wonder that when Mrs. Thom- 
asheff, his neighbor in the tenement, 
stopped to chat for a moment, he merely 
glared at her instead of speaking. But 
she was too brimful of material for gos- 
sip to take offense. 

“Unt did you hear der news about 
Mister Blatz >?” she said in bated breath. 
Before Mister Cohen had time to express 
his exact opinion of Blatz, she contin- 
ued: ‘‘He iss a rich man; some one has 
left him money—much of it—oi, such a 
much !” 

“Vot?” cried Cohen, diplomatically 
postponing his tirade. ‘Vot iss dis non- 
sense? Vot haf you heard?” 

“See,” she remarked triumphantly, 
thrusting a copy of the Hebrew Evening 
Clarion into his hands; “‘it iss all in der 
paper.” 

Hungrily he seized the sheet and fell 
to reading the part she indicated. Then 
Mister Cohen’s soul began to be tossed 
with the most peculiar emotions he had 
ever experienced. Sure enough, just as 
Mrs. Thomasheff had said, there was the 
story headed: 


MIsTER BLatz GETS WEALTH FROM 
BENEFACTOR 


As was usual with finaricial news that 
concerned the ghetto, the paper had pub- 
lished the amazing story at length, inci- 
dentally assuring its readers that all the 
facts had been fully substantiated. These 
were that the prominent law firm of 
Shrepstein, Karr & Rosenberg had an- 
nounced that young Benjamin Blatz, the 
popular Allen Street barber, had been 
made beneficiary of a large trust fund 
placed in their hands by a wealthy cli- 
ent. The story went on to explain that 
this gift consisted of stocks and bonds of 
the par value of sixty thousand dollars, 
and was given in gratitude for a won- 
derful service once rendered the donor 


LABORIOUSLY PENNED AND DESTROYED NOTE AFTER NOTE 


by Blatz. There were many romantic 
details and provisions, which, however, 
Cohen in his excitement did not consider 
at all important, since the editor of the 
Clarion guaranteed the facts, and the 
matter was in the hands of so responsible 
a legal firm. Mrs. Thomasheff brought 
him back to his senses. 

“Such a pity,” she said sorrowfully, 
“dot you haf such a drouble mit Mister 
Blatz de ot’er night.” 

“You are a fool, voman,” shouted Co- 
hen, springing to his feet. “It vas only 
a joke. Besides,” he laughed playfully, 
“vun may haf a little family quarrel mit 
a intended son-in-law.” 

With that he dashed up the steps into 
the house, forgetful of the injured foot 
he had been nursing, and also of Mrs. 
Thomasheff’s paper, which he took 
along. 

“Becky!” he shouted, pounding on his 
daughter’s door. ‘Open! Open! Benny 
Blatz iss a rich man! Qvick, open!” 

“Oh,” she cried excitedly, “I am so 
glad—” 

Then caution came to her, and she 
paused and allowed the look of joy to 


fade from her face. Perhaps, after all, 
it was only a new trick of her father’s, 
and she was not going to be ensnared. 

“T am so glad,” she continued placid- 
ly, ‘‘dot I haf not known it before ven I 
said I vould not marry him. Now you 
know I am a obedient daughter.” 

“Meschuga, crazy, empty in der 
head!” he shrieked, giving her a shake 
by the arm. “Dis minute vill you write 
him a note unt say he iss to call—dot I 
am sorry I haf been so mean.” 

Not until he had scolded and threat- 
ened her would she consent to this, and 
then he left her blithely while she labo- 
riously penned and destroyed note after 
note in an effort to produce a master- 
piece that would fit the occasion. An 
hour later the old man sat on the front 
stoop, impatiently chafing at her delay 
in finishing the letter. A dozen times 
had he called her to hurry up; and there 
at hand was little Abey Thomasheff, 
girded and bribed in readiness to run 
with it to Benny’s shop. 

Mister Cohen was just on the point of 
going upstairs to force matters, when, 
behold, down the street came Benny 
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Blatz. Financial news travels fast in the 
ghetto, and so he had to pause from time 
to time to acknowledge the congratula- 
tions that greeted him from various 
doorsteps. But Cohen was a man of ac- 
tion. Up the street he hastened, and, 

.seizing Benny with a burst of welcome, 
drew him away from Kahn and his wife, 
who scowled and muttered curses at Co- 
hen’s retreating back. 

“Mister Blatz,”’ he said, deferentially 
piloting him to the doorstep, “sit down. 
Becky iss efen now writing you to come 
unt call. Vere haf you been keeping 
yourself? You haf not been sick—no?” 

There was honeyed sympathy in his 
voice. 

“No,” replied Benny; “but after der 
drouble, you know— Efen now I vas 
coming to make apologize.” 

“Apologize to me, my dear Mister 
Blatz?” There was acute amazement in 
Cohen’s voice. “For vy? Dere vas no 
drouble! It vas a mistake you made. 
Come I down to say ‘How-d’y-do,’ unt 
run a vood into my foot; unt ven I yell 
you t’ink I am mad.” He burst into shrill 
laughter at the sheer absurdity of the 
thought. “Unt how is business, Mister 
Blatz?” he said at last, caressingly. 

“Haf you not heard, Mister Cohen?” 
replied Benny with well-acted wonder. 

“Heard vot?’ asked the wily Cohen, 
with an innocence that was above sus- 
picion. 

And then Benny repeated the story 
which Cohen already knew by heart, 
while he listened with ejaculations of 
amazement. 

“But, after all, 
money,” concluded Benny sadly. 
iss somet’ing I must do to get it.” 

“But you vill do it—anyt’ing!” said 
Cohen fervently. 

“Listen,” began Benny; “TI vill tell 
you all. To-day I haf got dis letter from 
Shrepstein, Karr & Rosenberg.” He 
passed the formidable-looking missive to 
Cohen, who surreptitiously assured him- 
self of its authenticity. “It says also dot 


I vill not haf der 
“Der 
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I must come unt make dem sure I am de 
right Benjamin Blatz.” 

“It iss noting,” said Cohen with a 
shrug; “to-morrow I vill go mit you unt 
tell dem so.” 

“But,” objected Benny, “you haf 
knowed me only a few mont’s.” 

“Hush; say not’ing; some one might 
hear you!” rejoined Cohen. ‘‘Vot iss a 
little ting like dot between goot 
friends!” 

“It iss true,” said Benny; “already 
haf dere been many dot offered to do it 
for me. Efen Mister Feingold, who 
comed mit a fine scheme for me to make 
a good investment mit him.” 

Cohen fairly gasped with rage. 

“Benny,” he said, “I tell you ass a 
fat’er, do not listen to der t’ieves. Before 
dey vould not speak mit you, unt now 
right avay dey are after your money.” 

“TI told him,” said Benny, “dot I vould 
do not’ing until I vas married; dot I 
vould anyvay use der money in mine 
own family.” 

‘Mister Blatz,” shouted Cohen enthu- 
siastically, “you are a noble man! I 
speak mit der heart!” 

He wrung Benny’s hand. 

“Besites,’ continued Benny, “I haf 
not yet der money, since I.must marry 
to get it.” 

Then he explained that the gift was 
from some eccentric man that he had 
once done something for. He did not 
know who, as he withheld his identity, 
and the lawyers had orders not to tell 
until after the wedding. And the pe- 
culiar feature was that the wedding must 
take place before the following Friday 
night or the claim be forfeited. Each 
added detail sent thrills of joy through 
Cohen. 

“Dot iss easy,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” replied the youth mourn- 
fully; “Feingold offered to get me a 
qvick vife.” 

“Robber !”’ shouted Cohen. 
iss Becky!” 

“Marriage,” remarked Benny thought- 


“Vy, dere 


eee ee 


AND MANY WERE THE LAMENTATIONS, AND THREATS AND TEARS AND PROMISES, 
THAT COHEN INDULGED IN 


fully, ‘‘iss not to be rushed into. Better 
lose all der money dan haf a vife vun 
does not really lofe. I am young, Mister 
Cohen.” 

“Vot,” moaned Cohen in a panic- 
stricken voice. “You mean you vould 
not haf Becky after all dis running 
around mit her? Nefer again could she 
haf a good name; she vould be ruined. 
It vould bring sorrow mit my gray head. 
She lofes you madly. ‘Oi, oi, for der 
sake of her dead mot’er, spare her.” 

He fell to sobbing and tearing at his 
beard. 

“Hush, Mister Cohen,” said Benny 
soothingly ; “I am not a svine; I vill do 


ass you vish if you insist. But maybe 
Becky vill not haf it so.” 

“No?” said Cohen gleefully; ‘“‘no? Ve 
shall see. She vill be tickled to death.” 
Then with a sudden pang he remem- 
bered Becky’s ultimatum and added as 
a playful afterthought: ‘‘Maybe she vill 
be bashful at first—but do not mind. All 
yomans makes—vot you call it?—blufis._ 
I-vill run up unt get her.” | 

But again caution asserted itself. He 
was too old a bird to take any chances on 
Blatz’s becoming faint-hearted. 

“Abey,” he called to young Thom- 
asheff, who was hovering about, ‘“‘do you 
run up unt bring down Becky, unt I vill 
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—dot iss, Mister Blatz vill gif you a 
penny.” : 

Becky came, radiant, tremulous and 
bursting with anticipation, but it would 
have taken a more complacent mind than 
her father’s to have detected it in her 
cool greeting of Benny. Excitedly he 
plunged into a review of the whole situa- 
tion, concluding with the triumphant an- 
nouncement that he had promised her 
hand to Benny. 

“Fat’er,” she said regretfully, “but 
yesterday you made me svear I vould 
not marry Mister Blatz, unt now I 
should not break der bromise. It can 
not be.” 

“Enuff,” cried Benny with finality, 
arising as if to depart; “nefer vould I 
ask it. I am a gentleman; I vill go.” 

And many were the lamentations and 
threats and tears and promises Mister 
Cohen indulged in before they would 
even listen to him. 

“To-morrow night iss too soon,” said 
Becky, wavering; ‘‘unt I haf no vedding 
dress.” 

“T vill hire vun from Hyman, der 
costumer—a fine vun,’ answered her 
father. - 

“For a hurry-up vedding der ex- 
penses vill be much, unt I do not get der 
money till aftervorts,” objected Benny. 

“Say not’ing,” answered Cohen. “Iss 
it not right I shall be generous ven my 
daughter makes a vedding? I pay for 
everyt’ing. Blumstein’s hall ofer der 
saloon vill cost not’ing if ve buy der 
drinks unt eating mit him. I vill ar- 
range everyt’ing.” 

Apparently the lovers fell to weigh- 
ing the proposition, and Cohen, skilled 
in business driving, knew the dangers of 
allowing one time to think during a 
transaction. 

“JT vill do efen more,” he said, “to 
show how much I lofe you both. Be- 
sides, Mister Blatz has bromised dot I go 
mit him to der lawyer’s in der morning 
and have a agreement dot I am to have 
der use of ass much money ass I need in 
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business out of der vort of der stocks.” 
He paused to give effect to his words 
while they listened. “Right after der 
vedding I vill gif a hunterd dollars ass 
a vedding present, unt you shall go avay 
to Atlantic City for a honeymoons.” 

Who could resist such kindness? Miss 
Cohen fell on her father’s neck and ad- 
justed his beard so that she could kiss 
him. Benny seized him by the hand, and 
in a trice the deal was closed. 

Never in her whole life had Becky 
hoped for, even dreamed of, such a glo- 
rious whirl of prenuptial activity as set- 
tled upon her home between then and 
late the next night, when, due to her 
father’s herculean efforts, the wedding 
took place as scheduled. As a matter of 
fact it was Saturday morning when they 
were walking along the board walk at 
the seaside resort before she even 
thought of seeking any explanation of 
the whole affair. 

“Benny,” she said; “it iss wonderful 
dot ve should be so happy all at vunce. 
Nefer did I suspect fat’er iss such a 
kind-hearted man. He t’inks much of 
you.” 

A curious smile flitted across her hus- 
band’s face. 

“Who knows?” he said. 
vill not last.” 

“Unt vy?” she asked in amazement; 
“did you not lend him der stocks unt 
bonds? Unt he hass made me bromise 
dot ve vill lif mit him until ve are set- 
tled. He vould not do dot ot’ervise; it 
vill cost him money.” 

“Ve shall see,” said Benny; “maybe 
he hass changed his mind later.” 

“Benny,” she chided him, placing her 
hand on his shoulder and giving him a 
loving little shake, “you keep spite. 
After all, it vas money troubles dot 
made fat’er hard mit us. By now he 
hass raised money by der stocks unt lofes 
us both.” 

Benny was holding a handkerchief to 
his face, apparently in deep emotion. 
His wife continued: 


“Maybe it 
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“Unt I vunder who it vas made you 
der vunderful present. Der lawyers 
vould not tell till to-day.” 

“It vas Mister Kallman,” he replied 
with sententious directness, meanwhile 
watching her narrowly. 

“Mister Kallman?” she gasped; ‘‘fat’- 
er’s vorst enemy? Vy, vot did you efer 
do for him?” 

Benny gave way to a burst of uproari- 
ous laughter that he had been struggling 
to hold back. 

“Vy—I—I—” he sputtered, pausing 
to wipe tears of ecstatic mirth from his 
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eyes; “vy, I put him vise to der svindle 
dey vas making on him. Den I married 
you unt qveered your fat’er’s game mit 
Shapiro.” 

“Unt you mean—you mean—” she 
gasped as her voice rose to the wail of 
high tension. 

“Shure,” chortled Benny; “I mean 
der stocks unt bonds iss vort not’ing. 
Nefer vas dey vort more ass fife cents a 
share in vot you call a vildcat mine com- 
pany dot vas sold out by der sheriff. Mis- 
ter Kallman found dem in a desk vot he 
bought at der auction.” 
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HE events of the past three years 

have given to the railroad question 
a prominence which it has not enjoyed 
for some twenty years. In the seventies 
the Granger cases occupied the attention 
of the courts, and they arose from the 
enforcement of certain laws enacted by 
the various states. During the period of 
railroad development the iron horse rode 
over everything. Every section wanted 
a railroad, and no questions were asked. 
In many states bonds were issued in aid 
of railroads, and all sorts of frauds were 
perpetrated on unsuspecting communi- 
ties. The abuses of the taxing power be- 
came so flagrant that a number of the 
states adopted constitutional provisions 
prohibiting the vote of aid to railroads 
—Illinois inserted such. a provision in 
her constitution of 1870. 

The Granger cases, as they were 
called, established the right of the states 
to regulate the railroads so far as local 
rates and local operation were con- 
cerned. The movement in favor of rail- 
road regulation did not spend its force 
until in 1887 it secured the enactment of 
a federal statute establishing an inter- 
state commerce commission, and con- 
ferring upon it certain powers. Then 


followed nine years of litigation, during 
which the railroads were contesting each 
point, as they had contested each point 
in the states, and at the end of the time 
the interstate commerce act was so weak- 
ened by judicial construction and inter- 
pretation as to be of little practical 
value. The next ten years were spent in 
an effort to amend the act and enlarge 
the scope of the interstate commerce 
commission, but the railroad lobby at 
Washington was so powerful that all at- 
tempts at legislation were blocked. In- 
dividuals and cities complained of dis- 
criminations, and rates were complained 
of, but the railroads used their absolute 
power to prevent legislative relief. 


THE CRIMINAL PROVISION REPEALED 


They even went so far as to secure the 
passage of a bill repealing the criminal 
provision of the interstate commerce act. 
This is known as the Elkins act. As it 
was necessary to have some plausible ex- 
cuse the bill was introduced as an anti- 
rebate bill, but the repealing clause was 
its most important feature. Some of the 
railroads were being compelled by the 
trusts to give rebates, and it was known 
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at the time that several of the large rail- 
way systems were back of the bill. Sec- 
retary Taft has recently referred to the 
Elkins act as an act which was satisfac- 
tory to the railroads. 

During the eighties and nineties there 
were attempts at rate reduction .in sev- 
eral states, but these measures were all 
opposed by the railroads, and when en- 
acted were nearly all suspended by the 
federal courts. In Nebraska a maximum 
rate law was enacted in 1893; the vote 
was close in the legislature, and the rail- 
roads, in the hope of defeating the meas- 
ure, took one member out of the state on 
a special train, and he has never re- 
turned. In spite of this bold attempt to 
control the legislature the bill passed, 
and was promptly held up by the federal 
court. The case reached the United 
States Supreme Court in the course of a 
few years, and was argued in the spring 
of 1897. The decision, which was ren- 
dered after considerable deliberation, 
sustained the injunction, but left the way 
open for a modification of the decree if 
conditions changed. Unfortunately, the 
opinion laid down no rule for the deter- 
mination of a reasonable rate, and state 
legislatures and state commissions are 
still guessing what the position of the 
court will be on each new attempt at reg- 
ulation. 


PERSISTENCE OF POPULAR DEMAND 


From 1893 to 1898 the money ques- 
tion overshadowed other issues, and for 
several years after 1898 the questions of 
imperialism occupied the first place, but 
during both periods there was a strong 
demand among the people for railroad 
legislation, although corporate influence 
at the national capital kept this demand 
from finding expression in laws. The 
Democratic national platform of 1896 
contained the following plank: ; 

“The absorption of wealth by the few, 
the consolidation of our leading railway 
systems, and the formation of trusts and 
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pools require a stricter control by the 
federal government of those arteries of 
commerce. We demand the enlargement 
of the powers of the interstate commerce 
commission, and such restriction and 
guarantees in the control of railroads as 
will protect the people from robbery and 
oppression.” 

In 1900 the platform repeated its de- 
mand for the enlargement of the inter- 
state commerce law, and this demand 
was again repeated in the Democratic 
national platform of 1904. The Repub- 
lican platforms were strangely silent 
upon the subject, and it is now known 
that the railroads showed their apprecia- 
tion of that party’s silence by liberal con- 
tributions and by the furnishing of 
passes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Re- 
publican national platform of 1904 stu- 
diously avoided the railroad question, 
President Roosevelt embodied in his an- 
nual message, sent to Congress the fol- 
lowing December, a recommendation in 
favor of additional regulation. The 
country was startled, the Democrats 
were delighted, the Republican leaders 
were provoked, and the railway mag- 
nates were highly offended. The pres- 
ident called attention to the fact that un- 
der the Supreme Court decisions the in- 
terstate commerce commission possessed 
simply “the bare power to denounce a 
particular rate as unreasonable,” with- 
out the power to declare a reasonable 
rate. He not only asked for more strin- 
gent legislation in regard to rates and 
rebates, but to emphasize his recom- 
mendation he held out the fear of “a still 
more radical policy” if the government 
did not “in increasing degree supervise 
and regulate the working of the railways 
engaged in interstate commerce.” By this 
“more radical policy” he meant the gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. Twice 
since then he has declared in his mes- 
sages that effective regulation is the only 
thing that will prevent government own- 
ership. 
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THE PRESENT RAILROAD LAW 


The Esch-Townsend bill, which was 
framed in accordance with his sugges- 
tions, passed the House by a practically 
unanimous vote, receiving the support of 
Republicans and Democrats alike. The 
railroads made no effort to defeat the 
bill in the House, and, therefore, we 
have no way of knowing what members 
would have voted against the bill if their 
votes would have defeated it—the rail- 
road lobbyists are considerate enough 
not to require a show of hands except 
where a show will count. A determined 
fight was made against the bill in the 
Senate and literary bureaus, established 
by the railroads, supplied editorials to 
all the papers that would use them. 
When a national convention of business 
men was called to endorse the president’s 
program, the railroads got up an oppo- 
sition convention. A majority of the Re- 
publican senators entered into an agree- 
ment to prevent the passage of the bill 
in the form which the president asked, 
and the Republican members of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill intrusted 
it to the leadership of Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina, in order to emphasize 
the fact that they regarded it as a Demo- 
cratic measure. Two important amend- 
ments were secured by the Democrats— 
an anti-pass amendment, introduced by 
Senator Culberson, of Texas, and an 
amendment, introduced by Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, restoring the criminal 
clause which the Elkins act had repealed. 
A number of important amendments 
were introduced by Senator La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, and supported by the 
Democrats, but they were voted down by 
the Republican majority. One of these 
amendments authorized the interstate 
commerce commission to ascertain the 
present value of the railroads, a measure 
which President Roosevelt has since en- 
dorsed. 

The Democrats formed a combination 
with the Roosevelt Republicans to secure 
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the passage of the bill along the lines 
laid down by the president, but at the 
last moment he effected a compromise 
with the railroad Republicans of the 
Senate, and, by conceding their demand 
in the matter of court review, secured 
almost the solid Republican vote for the 
bill. The Democrats felt aggrieved that 
the president should have receded from 
his position when he could have secured 
what he wanted with the aid of the 
Democrats, and the spirited discussion 
which followed resulted in some prom- 
inent additions to the president’s Ana- 
nias Club. 

The new law is now being tried, and 
the results of the experiment are awaited 
with interest. It prohibits interstate 
passes, and this provision seems to be 
obeyed, but the cutting off of the pass 
increases the revenues of the road, for 
those now pay who used to ride free. 
Senator Foraker claims that the Elkins 
act should have the credit for stopping 
rebates, the recent prosecutions having 
been under that act; but no matter which 
act proves to be the most effective, the 
stopping of rebates is a distinct advan- 
tage to the railroads, for they now retain 
in their treasuries the money formerly 
returned to favored shippers. 

A number of the state legislatures, 
stimulated by the example of the pres- 
ident (and no longer restrained by 
passes), undertook more effective legis- 
lation in local rates. All of the states in 
the northern Mississippi Valley, and sev- 
eral southern states, reduced the passen- 
ger rate to two cents, and some of them 
made reductions in freight rates. These 
reductions are now being tested in the 
courts, and it is too early to predict the 
final result. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 


The federal courts have shown a dis- 
position to give the henefit of the doubt 
to the corporations, and to suspend the 
laws to which the railroads object. This 
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dispositionghas been carried so far that 
there is a distinct reaction against these 
courts, and at a meeting of attorneys- 
general of the various states, recently 
held at St. Louis, the following memo- 
rial was adopted: 

“WHEREAS, The efficient administra- 
tion, as well as the preservation of our 
dual system of government, requires that 
each sovereignty be permitted to exer- 
cise its functions as defined by the fed- 
eral constitution unhampered by the 
other; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the convention of the 
attorneys-general of the several states 
here assembled, that we earnestly rec- 
ommend to the favorable consideration 
of the president and the Congress of the 
United States the enactment of a federal 
law providing that no circuit court of 
the United States, or judge exercising 
power of such circuit courts, shall have 
jurisdiction in any case brought to re- 
strain any officers of a state, or any ad- 
ministration board of a state, from in- 
stituting in a state court any suit or other 
appropriate proceeding to enforce the 
laws of such state, or to enforce any or- 
der made by such administrative board, 
but allowing any person or corporation 
asserting in any such action in a state 
court any right arising under the consti- 
tution, or any laws of the United States, 
to have the decision of the highest court 
of such state reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as now pro- 
vided by law. 

“We also recommend that suits in fed- 
eral circuit courts by persons interested 
in corporations to restrain such corpora- 
tions from obeying the laws of states in 
which they are doing business be prohib- 
ited.” . 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


A permanent organization was effect- 
ed, and the memorial is to be brought be- 
fore Congress. While the doctrine em- 
bodied in the memorial is thoroughly 
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Democratic, the officials who prepared it 
were for the most part Republicans, and 
there is, therefore, more significance in 
its adoption at this time. The memorial 
presents two protests, one against the ac- 
tion of the lower federal courts in sus- 
pending state laws, and the other against 
the use of the lower federal court by in- 
dividual stockholders to avoid state laws. 
The memorialists do not desire to do in- 
justice to corporations as a whole, or to 
individual stockholders, but they rightly 
insist that the state courts shall be re- 
sorted to first. The corporations and 
their stockholders have their right of ap- 
peal from the highest court in the state 
to the United States Supreme Court, and 
it is time to curb the habit of the United 
States Court of asserting original juris- 
diction in such cases. This can be done 
by act of Congress, and should be done 
immediately. Corporations doing busi- 
ness in a state should submit themselves 
to the courts of the state; they have a 
sufficient guarantee of protection in their 
right of appeal from a final decision by 
these courts. ; 

While the attorneys-general of the 
several states are asking for a limitation 
of the powers and jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral district and circuit court, the presi- 
dent, strange to say, is asking for an ex- 
tension of the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment. He recommends national in- 
corporations of railroads and other cor- 
porations doing an interstate business. 
In his more recent arguments in favor of 
national incorporation he emphasizes the 
necessity for federal control, but in an 
earlier speech he refers to the hardship 
imposed upon railroads by some of the 
state legislatures, and gives this as one 
of the reasons why the railroads should 
be permitted to incorporate under a fed- 
eral law. This latter reason is the one 
advanced by the railway presidents, who 
have been clamoring to get away from 
state regulation ever'since the crusade 
for lower passenger and freight rates 
began. 
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INVITING A DIRECT CONFLICT 


A direct conflict is likely to ensue be- 
tween the general public, which insists 
on regulation, and the railroad managers 
who blindly oppose everything that looks 
toward effective control. Some of the 
railway presidents go so far as to deny 
the right of the government, either state 
or national, to regulate, claiming that 
the railroad is private property belong- 
ing to the stockholders. This position, 
however, is so contrary to all the deci- 
sions that most of the railroad officials 
and railroad attorneys content themselves 
with opposing each particular act of the 
legislatures or commissions as confisca- 
tory, but all prefer control, if they must 
have any control at all, by Congress and 
the federal court rather than by the state 
legislatures and state courts. The reason 
is obvious. The state legislatures and 
state courts are nearer to the people, and, 
therefore, more responsive to the will of 
the people. 

It is to be regretted that the president 
has seen fit to throw the influence of his 
office and his great personal influence on 
the side ‘of the railroads, for, however 
honest and well meaning he may be, the 
natural and necessary result of his plan 
would be to make effective legislation 
more difficult, for the tremendous influ- 
ence of the great railway systems would 
be focussed upon Congress, the inter- 
state commerce commission, the federal 
courts and the president. And, as the 
president appoints both the commission- 
ers and the federal judges, as well as the 
attorney-general, the presidency would 
become even more a prize than it is now. 
When the interstate commerce commis- 
sion confines itself to interstate commerce, 
and the federal judges content them- 
selves with acting upon appeals from 
state courts, the railway corporations 
have a large interest in national politics, 
for if they are consulted about appoint- 
ments they can practically nullify legis- 
lation, but their interest in national pol- 
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itics will be vastly increased if the pres- 
ident can secure the adoption of his 
plans for the further centralization of 
railroad regulation. Even though he 
adopts the views of Hamilton rather 
than those of Jefferson, his own experi- 
ence ought to teach him to beware of any 
weakening in the power of the state to 
regulate business done within its bor- 
ders. Has he not rebuked one federal 
judge for giving an immunity bath to 
great corporations? And has he not seen, 
to his sorrow, the subserviency of a ma- 
jority of the Republican senators to the 
railway magnates? Does he not recog- 
nize that he stands almost alone among 
Republican leaders in his effort to regu- 
late the railroads? However confident 
he may be of his own ability to cope with 
the situation he can not forget that his 
own term will soon expire and that the 
corporate influence which has been too 
strong even for him would be very much 
strengthened by the consolidation which 
he proposes. 


ROOSEVELT’S IDEA WRONG 


In deciding upon systems of govern- 
ments the personal element can not be 
given much weight. If one is tempted 
to favor monarchies because of the un- 
limited good a wise and benevolent mon- 
arch can do, he is restrained by the fact 
that monarchs may be neither wise nor 
benevolent. Representative government 
is safer because the people can not only 
choose their officials, but can remove 
them, and so, in considering the relative 
merits of a centralized government as 
compared with the merits of a dual form 
like our own, it is not sufficient to imag- 
ine what good might be done by a Con- 
gress composed of wise and benevolent 
members, codperating with a wise and 
benevolent president and court. We must 
take man as we find him, and deal with 
conditions as they exist. Human affairs 
must be administered by human beings, 
and human beings are imperfect. They 
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have their weaknesses as well as their 
elements of strength, and society must be 
protected from their weaknesses while it 
avails itself of their strength. The dis- 
tinction drawn by the constitution be- 
tween the sphere of the nation and the 
sphere of the state is a very important one, 
and our great industrial development 
makes it more important, rather than 
less, that the authority of the state over 
local affairs shall be preserved. A cen- 
tralization that might have been tolera- 
ble a century ago would be intolerable 
now. The president is going in the 
wrong direction, and his scheme of na- 
tional incorporation would introduce 
new dangers which it is entirely unnec- 
essary to invite. 


SPHERES OF STATE AND NATIONAL LAWS: 


The railroad question as it presents it- 
self at this time involves more stringent 
regulation by both the state and the na- 
tion. It is possible and necessary for the 
state and the nation, each in its own 
sphere, to extend their control over the 
railway lines. The state should regulate 
local rates and local operation; it should 
prevent discrimination between places 
within the state and between its own cit- 
izens. It should require that the local 
rates be not only equal between citizens, 
but equitable to all. The federal gov- 
ernment, without interfering with the 
authority of the state, should add a na- 
tional remedy to the state remedy—not 
substitute a national remedy for a state 
remedy. The federal government should 
prevent discrimination between places in 
different states and persons in different 
states, and should compel the equal and 
equitable treatment of all persons inter- 
ested in interstate shipments. There need 
be no conflict between the state and the 
nation in this arrangement; it is no more 
necessary that federal regulation should 
exclude state regulation than it is that 
state regulation should exclude federal 
regulation. 
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Two reforms are imperatively needed 
at this time. First, the present value of 
the railroads should be ascertained, and 
this value ought to be measured, as the 
value of all other property is measured, 
viz., by the cost of reduplication. Sec- 
ond, the issue of watered stock and ficti- 
tious capitalization should be prevented. 
These reforms should be undertaken by 
the federal government and by the vari- 
ous states. A third reform follows as a 
matter of course—the reduction of rates, 
state and interstate, until the railroads 
yield an income sufficient to insure a rea- 
sonable return on the value of the roads, 
and no more. * The right of the patrons 
of the roads to reasonable rates is just 
as sacred a right as the right of the 
stockholders to a reasonable return upon 
their investment. It is difficult to re- 
duce this reasonable return to a definite 
rate of interest because market condi- 
tions change, and somie roads offer a bet- 
ter security than others in the way of in- 
vestment. Instead of saying that all 
roads should be allowed to earn a cer- 
tain dividend, it is fairer to say that each 
road should be permitted to earn a divi- 
dend sufficient to keep the stock at par 
when the road is honestly capitalized. 

When these reforms are _ secured, 
passes abolished (where they have not 
already been), the railroad lobbyists 
driven from the state and federal capi- 
tols, and the federal courts properly re- 
stricted, the prejudice of which railroad 
managers complain will disappear, and 
there will be harmony between the rail- 
ways and the public. The fact that the 
people have submitted as patiently as 
they have to the injustice done them by 
unscrupulous railway managers ought to 
disprove the charge that they desire any- 
thing unfair in the matter of railway 
regulation. 

But will those who manipulate our 
railroads consent to regulation? Or will 
they in the future, as in the past, meet 
every demand of the public with opposi- 
tion, intimidation and corruption? 


SUPERVISION, NOT OWNERSHIP 
By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


HE most difficult, delicate, far- 

reaching and important of all our 
national problems is that complicated 
web of questions inaccurately called “the 
railroad problem.” Indeed, there is no 
single “railroad problem.” The location 
and building of the line; the financing 
of the project; the probable development 
of the country through which it runs 
and upon which its success or failure 
depends; the making of, rates and the 
cluster of questions which spring from 
that, such as basing points, differentials, 
divisions of traffic, the long and short 
haul, and many other like difficulties; 
the revenues of the road, their appor- 
tionment among operating expenses, that 
the line may be kept going, maintenance 
and betterments that the line’s facilities 
may grow with the demands of com- 
merce, interest on bonds and dividends 
to stockholders that investors may have 
a fair return upon their money and that 
still others will buy railroad securities 
to furnish additional funds for necessary 
extensions; wages, of employés and the 
efficiency and discipline of those to 
whom the company entrusts the lives of 
passengers and the safety of products: 
these are only a suggestion of the perfect 
maze of practical questions which daily 
and hourly confront the railroad man- 
ager who, on the one hand, wishes to 
serve the people and must serve them, 
and who, on the other hand, wishes to 
run his road with a fair profit to the 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who have put their money into 
the enterprise. 

This brief statement shows with what 
prudence, moderation and fairness the 
people, the railways, and, above all, the 
legislators of our land should deal with 
this subject—with what firmness, steadi- 
ness, courage and patience the whole 
matter must be handled. 


Consider the extent of American rail- 
ways—their mileage, equipment, service 
and the investment in them. The figures 
are stupendous. For example, the re- 
port of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion shows that the aggregate length of 
railroad mileage, including tracks of all 
kinds was, in round numbers, three hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand miles in 
1906. This trackage is now equipped 
with over fifty-two thousand locomotives 
and nearly two million freight and pas- 
senger cars. An army of more than one 
million five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand able-bodied men are required 
to operate this system. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS 


It is estimated that each of these one 
million five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand able-bodied men employed in 
the maintenance, administration and op- 
eration of American railways has two 
persons depending upon him on the av- 
erage, which makes four million five 
hundred thousand of the American peo- 
ple directly and physically involved in 
the business of American railroading. 
The number of passengers actually car- 
ried for the year ending June 30, 1906, 
was, in round numbers, 800,000,000. In 
the same year the railroads carried, in 
round numbers, 1,631,400,000 tons of 
freight. For this service the railways 
received in gross $2,325,765,167, and 
their operating expenses were $1,536,- 
877,271. The amount of cash actually 
invested in railways is more than $14,- 
000,000,000. 

Thus, we see that, considering nothing 
but the number of our people directly 
concerned in American railway building 
and operation, in the extent of the lines, 
in the amount invested, we have no friv- 
olous subject with which to deal when 
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we attack “the railroad problem.” But 
these factors are only the beginning of 
that problem, as witness the intricate 
task of rate-making. Mr. Haines, in his 
helpful books on this subject, has shown 
the thousands of necessary and tens of 
thousands of possible rates caused by nu- 
merous circumstances, such as length of 
haul, density of population, quantity of 
commerce from particular points, con- 
nections with different roads, competi- 
tion with other lines and with water 
routes, weight of trains, and other items 
too numerous to mention in a paper like 
this. The question of differentials alone 
has taxed to its utmost the powers of our 
ablest, most learned and most impartial 
minds, such as the late Judge Cooley. 


AS TO INSTANTANEOUS “SOLUTIONS” 


These illustrations are given only to 
show how deep and broad, how involved 
and difficult “the railroad problem” is. 
Bad as I consider the doctrine of laissez 
faire, I think it better than uninformed, 
half-informed, heated and hasty sugges- 
tions in this vital matter. It is no sub- 
ject to be consigned to the mercies of 
the ignorant demagogue, on the one 
hand, or to be left to the dishonest rail- 
way stock manipulator, on the other 
hand. Any wholesale and instantaneous 
solution of “the railroad problem” must 
be distrusted ; for the American railway 
system is an evolution, and we will still 
be solving it a hundred years from now. 
Any statesmanship which deals with it 
wisely must be, also, an evolution. Any 
man who says that he has an immediate 
cure-all for our railway difficulties as- 
serts that he has a cure-all for our na- 
tional difficulties. 

Of course, there is the plan of national 
ownership, which does have the merit of 
simplicity; but are we ready to consider 
that? It means at least fourteen billion 
doliars of national debt; more than one 
million five hundred thousand employés 
of the government in a single occupa- 
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tion; a bureaucratic department of the 
government, far greater than all the 
present departments of the government 
put together. It means these things and 
scores of others equally serious. Are we 
ready to consider them? How would the 
government meet any one of the “‘practi- 
cal railway problems” of distribution of 
commerce and fixing of rates, to which I 
shall presently call attention ? 


OWNERSHIP AND SUPERVISION 


Government ownership violates the 
American principle that government en- 
terprise ought not to own and manage 
what individual enterprise can own and 
manage. 

Government supervision is a recogni- 
tion of that American principle and an 
application of its corollary that a busi- 
ness which affects all the people is no 
longer private and should be regulated 
by the government of all the people. 

Government supervision leaves busi- 
ness in individual hands, but requires 
that individual to act as trustee for the 
people and thus prevents abuses hurtful 
to the people; government ownership 
takes business out of the hands of the 
people and substitutes for private abuses 
of railway management, which govern- 
ment supervision cures, official abuses of 
management, which nothing can cure. 

Government supervision leaves the 
making of rates, local and general, over 
our maze of railways, embracing more 
than three hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand miles of road, in the hands of men 
who are familiar with local and general 
conditions and have individual interest 
in successful management; and yet gov- 
ernment supervision corrects those rates 
when they are unjust or impartial. 

Government ownership puts the mak- 
ing of rates in the hands of an enormous 
government bureau of officials, unfamil- 
iar with local and general conditions and 
without individual interest in the man- 
agement of particular roads. 
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Government supervision leaves the 
system of individual management, under 
which the country has developed, and 
requires that management to act as a 
trustee for the people; government own- 
ership creates a vast machine so compli- 
cated that its workings would be cum- 
bersome, so great as to break of its own 
weight. Government supervision means 
the intelligence and conscience of the 
people laying their restraining hands on 
the wrongs of railway management; 
government ownership means an Amer- 
ican bureaucracy as much greater than 
any other bureaucracy on earth as the 
American railway system is greater than 
any other railway system. 


HOW THE PRESENT SITUATION EVOLVED 


In order to get some notion, however 
inadequate, of the present railway situ- 
ation, let us briefly review its evolution 
and find the point which that evolution 
has now reached. In the beginning rail- 
roads were state affairs exclusively. Al- 
most the first, if not the first, railway 
operating across more than one state was 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway project, 
which the merchants of Baltimore pro- 
jected from that port to the Ohio River. 
In those days the theory was that the 
states were sovereign over everything 
within their own borders. This was true 
not only of railways, but of rivers and 
harbors. 

One of the ablest messages which that 
great lawyer, James Madison, sent to 
congress during his presidency was his 
veto of the first internal improvement bill 
ever passed by congress. He vetoed this 


bill because he said that the improve- 


ments of rivers and harbors and the 
building of roads was exclusively within 
the province of the state; that the consti- 
tution gave the Nation no express power 
to do any of these things, and that such 
power could not be implied from any of 
the powers that were expressed. The Na- 
tional Road, he said, could not be built 
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with the Nation’s money ; the states must 
each build their section of that road. 
Similarly, it was the business of a state to 
improve and keep in repair the water 
highways passing through it, etc. 

But the common-sense man who 
wanted to send his products to market, 
or make a business or social trip into 
some other state (and who did not know 
a state line when he saw one), demanded 
improvements of such highways by the 
national government; and to-day we 
appropriate annually scores of millions 
of dollars for internal improvements, 
and this is agreed to by everybody—no- 
body now objects on the ground of 
“state’s rights” and “fear of centraliza- 
tion” which so alarmed Madison. 

I cite this only to show how, in the be- 
ginning of our railway system, the the- 
ory was that the state alone could con- 
trol, regulate or otherwise help or inter- 
fere with railways. So, down to the 
Civil War, the railways were state rail- 
ways. The Civil War suddenly revealed 
how ruinous this exclusively state con- 
trol theory was; and a national act was 
passed for intercommunication of rail- 
ways operating as state roads under state 
charters. This was the first national rec- 
ognition of the essentially national char- 
acter of our railways. 

The chartering of the Union Pacific, 
Central Pacific and Northern Pacific 
Railways as national corporations and 
the aid of the national government in 
building them was the second recogni- 
tion of the essentially national character 
of these common highways of all the 
people. With these exceptions railway 
building and operation went on under 
the old theory. But commerce could not 
be confined to state lines. Railroads 
were still state roads, but they delivered 
their passengers and freights to other 
state roads, that carried them on all over 
the country. The inconvenience, ex- 
pense and general absurdity of this at- 
tempt to conform the industrial and so- 
cial unit of the Nation to an academic 
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theory of state sovereignty soon became 
apparent; and these little roads, connect- 
ing one with the other, were joined into 
big roads traversing several states under 
one management. 

The passenger instantly found the ad- 
vantage of this. Where under the old 
system he had to change cars several 
times, buy several tickets, pay high 
fares and travel in inferior cars, he 
could, under the new system, travel to 
his destination with one ticket, without 
changing cars, at lower rates, with im- 
proved accommodations and in greater 
safety. Expressed in proper terms, the 
same was true of freights. Thus devel- 


oped as a practical necessity what are. 


called interstate roads. Practically 
speaking, there is not a railroad in the 
United States to-day that does an ex- 
clusively state business. In short, we 
Americans are a people who are doing 
business with one another, regardless of 
state lines. 

In the unprecedented and indescriba- 
bly vast and rapid evolution of the 
American railway system, great bene- 
fits resulted to the American people. 
They were enabled to form settlements, 
communities, territories, and finally 
states upon deserted plains and among 
the solitudes of the mountains, which, 
but for the railways, they could not have 
reached for generations; to build indus- 
tries and to conduct commerce which, 
but for the railways, it would have been 
impossible for them to have done for a 
thousand years to come. 


THE RAILROAD IN POLITICS 


On the other hand, great and grievous 
evils have also developed; and the at- 
tempt of the people to stop these evils 
has resulted in the crowning railway 
evil of interfering in politics. This is an 
‘evil which has grown of itself. The rail- 
ways found it necessary to employ 
skilled lobbyists and even to elect mem- 
bers of legislatures, governors and state 
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tax boards in order, as they thought, to 
“protect their rights.” This was the ori- 
gin of the railway lobbyist who infests 
and disgraces every state legislature. 
These lobbyists, together with these cor- 
rupt members of state legislatures which 
the railways generally created them- 
selves, saw their rich harvest and took 
measures to continue to reap it. Violent 
bills against the railways were origi- 
nated in secret by these very men in or- 
der that they might fight and defeat 
them and get their corrupt reward from 
the railways for “protecting their inter- 
ests.” It would be well for’ the people 
and better for the railways if the latter 
were promptly to discharge their lobby- 
ists and’ cease sending their tools to the 
legislature or to any other public office. 
For these men not only betray the peo- 
ple, but prey upon their masters. 


THE FIRST INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


But the evil which most aroused the 
people was that of railway rates, dis- 
criminations and rebates, and, later, the 
actual ownership by railways or by their 
officers of certain industries which the 
railways favored, to the ruin of other 
similar industries in which the railway 
or its officers had no interest. Of course, 
the national government was the best 
agency that could remedy these evils, 
since they were not confined to states but 
extended throughout the country. But 
the national government was not yet tak- 


ing any part in the controlling of the 


Nation’s highways, because the old the- 
ory of exclusive state control still ex- 
isted. 

So the people went about trying to 
correct these evils with this feeble in- 
strument of state regulation only. The 
result of this was the Granger movement 
in the seventies, which originated some 
sound principles, but which soon proved 
ineffective because traffic was: not con- 
fined to one state, but, necessarily, went 
through many states. Thus state legis- 
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lation became a field of mingled irrita- 
tion and disturbance, without much good 
and of widespread corruption without 
any good. So the national control of 
railways doing business in more than 
one state forced itself upon the con- 
sciousness of the people and we had the 
first interstate commerce act of 1887. 


THE SLIPPERY REBATERS 


But the evil which still most hurtfully 
affects the public is that of rebates and 
discriminations. The question of rebates 
is difficult to get at because the guilty 
men will not tell the truth. Time and 
again members of the interstate com- 
merce commission have found them- 
selves helpless in the face of testimony 
that rates were maintained when, as a 
matter of fact, it was known that rebates 
were being given. Senator La Follette 
showed the extent of rebates, even since 
the Elkins Act, to be astonishing in 
amount; and the practice is generally 
admitted by railroad men themselves. 
At bottom, of course, rebates are the nec- 
essary result of competition. Railroads 
must have business, just as an individual 
man must have business, and to get it 
they have to outbid one another. They 
can not do this publicly, since that would 
defeat the very end of getting the busi- 
ness; and so they do it by charging the 
shipper ostensibly the published rate, but 
secretly paying him back an amount pri- 
vately agreed upon. 

None of the states has been able to 
stop the practice—unless we except Wis- 
consin and perhaps two others. Sena- 
tor La Follette’s extraordinary work in 
Wisconsin accomplished real results in 
correcting railway abuses; but no other 
state has done so much, and even Wis- 
consin’s efforts are unavailing outside 
that state. It is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the national government is 
beginning to master it; and, since the 
evil is national, only national action can 
be effective. 


DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN CITIES 


Various discriminations in rates also 
present a startling tangle of right and 
wrong. For example, the Louisville 
and Nashville Road charged three dol- 
lars and sixty-nine cents per ton on pig 
iron from Birmingham, Ala., to Cor- 
delia, Ga.—two hundred and sixty-seven 
miles; while, from Birmingham to Ma- 
con—two hundred and thirty-two miles 
—the road charged one dollar and 
eighty cents a ton. Hundreds of similar 
discriminations existed and still exist. 
For instance, the railroads charged 
two dollars and twenty-four cents for 
cotton goods from New England to 
Denver, and yet only one dollar per 
hundred from New England to San 
Francisco, more than fifteen hundred 
miles further on. The discrimination as 
against Spokane and in favor of the 
Puget Sound cities is generally known. 
Another illustration is the rate between 
New York and Atlanta, Ga., where 
the charge is much higher for a town 
on the line of the railroad a hun- 
dred miles nearer New York than it is 
to Atlanta. That is to say, a merchant 
in a town on the same line of railroad 
must pay higher freight for a consign- 
ment delivered to his town than the 
merchant at Atlanta, a hundred miles 
farther on the same line, must pay for a 
consignment delivered in Atlanta. On 
the face of it, all this looks outrageous. 
In many instances such discriminations 
are outrageous, as in the example first 
given of the Birmingham iron rates, 
which the interstate commerce commis- 
sion corrected and required to be made 
equal between the points named—a 
thing the states could not possibly do. 


REASONS FOR SOME OF THESE 


But, upon examination, the reason for 


some of these discriminations becomes 
clear. Take, for instance, the Atlanta 
rate cited by Professor Meyer, as an ex- 
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ample of the purpose of the basing point 
system. If the railway gave to a town 
one hundred miles north of Atlanta a 
cheaper rate than it gave Atlanta, there 
could be no wholesale merchants in At- 
lanta—by making Atlanta a central dis- 
tributing point for merchandise, the rail- 
road puts the merchants of Atlanta on 
an equality with the merchants of New 
York; and towns a hundred miles north, 
south, east or west of Atlanta go to that 
city for their wholesale purchases. Thus, 
instead of having an overwhelming com- 
mercial center from which the merchants 
in every little town would have to buy 
directly, we have great numbers of com- 
mercial centers from which goods are 
more quickly, and, in the end, more 
cheaply distributed. 

Even in the discrimination against 
Denver in the case of cotton goods, 
which at first seems impossible of ex- 
planation, it is found that-the basic rea- 
son for charging San Francisco one dol- 
lar on shipments from New England 
and charging Denver two dollars and a 
half is that the railroads can not other- 
wise meet the competition by water from 
New England to San Francisco. ‘ Again, 
if a railway must charge each village, 
town or city along its line exactly pro- 
portionate rates, not only would the 
wholesale and distributing trade be con- 
centrated in already existing large cen- 
ters—as actually occurs in Australia, 
and other countries where this system 
has been tried—but numerous disastrous 
results would plainly follow. 

Take an illustration: Suppose a mer- 
chant in a town a hundred miles north of 
Atlanta ordered a consignment from 
New York. This consignment would 
probably not fill half or a third of a car; 
yet the car containing that consignment 
would have to be halted at this little 
town until the consignment could be dis- 
charged. If the car was filled with other 
consignments to other points, the deliv- 
ery to the other points would be delayed. 
If the car was not thus filled, it would 
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be empty and out of use until it could be 
taken to some point where it could be 
filled with return freight. Plainly, this 
would be so expensive that higher rates 
everywhere could alone keep a road 
which indulged in such business from 
bankruptcy. If, however, the car could 
be loaded full of this consignment direct 
to Atlanta and then broken up into 
smaller consignments for the merchants 
round-about who would therefore buy 
from the Atlanta wholesaler, the service 
could be rendered more economical, and, 
in the end, much cheaper. 

In his -admirable book on “Railroad 
Transportation; Its History and Laws,” 
President Hadley, of Yale, gives the fol- 
lowing illustration, which is even clearer 
than the one I have already stated: 


“On the coast of Delaware a few years 
ago there was a place which we shall 
call X, well suited for oyster growing, 
but which sent very few oysters to mar- 
ket because the railroad rates were so 
high as to leave no margin of profit. 
The local oyster-growers represented to 
the railroad that if the rates were 
brought down to one dollar per hundred 
pounds the business would become prof- 
itable and the railroad could be sure of 
regular shipments at that price. The 
railroad men looked into the matter. 
They found that the price of oysters in 
the Philadelphia market was such that 
the local oyster-men could pay one dol- 
lar per hundred pounds to the railroad 
and still have a fair profit left. If the 
road tried to charge more, it would so 
cut down the profit as to leave men no 
inducement to enter the business. That 
is, those oysters would bear a rate of one 
dollar per hundred and no more. Fur- 
ther, the railroad men found that if they 
could get every day a carload, or nearly 
a carload, at this rate, it would more 
than cover the expense of hauling an 
extra car by quick train back and forth 
every day with the incidental expenses 
of interest and repairs. So they put the 
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car on and were disappointed to find that 
the local oyster-growers could only fur- 
nish oysters enough to fill the car about 
half full. The expense to the road of 
running it half full was almost as great 
as running it full; the income was re- 
duced one-half. They could not make 
up by raising the rates, for these were 
as high as the traffic would bear. They 
could not increase their business much 
by lowering rates. The difficulty was 
not with the price but with the capacity 
of the local business. It seemed as if 
this special service must be abandoned. 

“One possibility suggested itself. At 
some distance beyond X, the terminus of 
this railroad, was another oyster-grow- 
ing place, Y, which sent oysters to market 
by another route. The supply at Y was 
very much greater than at X. The peo- 
ple at Y were paying a dollar a hundred 
to send their oysters to market. It would 
hardly cost twenty-five cents to send 
them from Y to X. If, then, the railroad 
from X to Philadelphia charged but sev- 
enty-five cents a hundred on oysters 
which came from Y, it could easily fill 
its car full. This was what they did. 
They then had half a carload of oysters 
grown at X, on which they charged a 
dollar, and half a carload from Y on 
which they charged seventy-five cents 
for exactly the same service. 

“Of course, there was a grand outcry 
at X. Their trade was discriminated 
against in the worst possible way—so 
they said—and they complained to the 
railroad. But the railroad men fell back 
on the logic of the facts. The points 
were as follows: 1. A whole carload 
at seventy-five cents would not pay ex- 
penses of handling and moving. 2. At 
higher rates than seventy-five cents they 
could not get a whole carload, but only 
half a carload; and half a carload ata 
dollar rate (the highest charge the ar- 
ticle would bear) would not pay ex- 
penses. Therefore, 3, on any uniform 
rate for everybody, the road must lose 
money, and, 4, they would either be 
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compelled to take the oyster car away 
altogether or else get what they could at 
a dollar, and fill up at seventy-five cents. 


There was no escape from this reason- ' 


ing, and the oystermen of X chose to 
pay a higher rate rather than lose the 
service altogether.” 


CREATION OF DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Again, if railroads are to serve every 
village, town and city upon exactly pro- 
portionate rate, it is plain that railroads 
could not be extended into thinly popu- 
lated regions, except very slowly and 
very painfully. There would. not be 
enough business, and, therefore, not 
enough revenue to build them. We must 
remember that the problem of the rail- 
road manager is to keep his cars full; 
otherwise his road becomes bankrupt. 
So he sends his full car to a distributing 
point where it can be returned full, in- 
stead of shipping cars partly filled to 
every station along the route; and then 
from this distributing point he does his 
local-business. 

On the other hand, in exercising this 
power of discrimination railroads have 
committed unpardonable offenses against 
individual shippers, entire communities, 
and, indeed, the whole country. Mr. 
Parsons’ book is literally packed with 
them, and it is impossible to give even a 
résumé of them in this brief paper. In 
few, if any, instances, have the states 
been able to grapple with this serious 
situation; for nearly all discriminations 
are between points in different states. 

Another evil peculiarly flagrant and 
personal is that of ownership of stock in 
shipping companies by railways or rail- 
way officials which carry the produce of 
shipping companies and which, there- 
fore, furnish cars and other facilities to 
the shipping companies in which they 
are interested, while refusing adequate 
facilities to shipping companies in which 
they are not interested. Up to two years 
ago this practice had grown until it was 
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more general even than a suspicious 
public imagined it was. 

Not till the national government in- 
vestigated the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which until then was thought 
to be the model corporation of this coun- 
try and of the world, was the extent of 
this custom revealed. The state of af- 
fairs thus brought to light. by the na- 
tional government so startled the Amer- 
ican people and alarmed railway officials 
that the practice stopped almost of itself 
and was legally prevented thereafter by 
the notable provision of the interstate 
commerce act of two years ago, forbid- 
ding any railway or any officer or agent 
thereof from having any interest of any 
kind in any business which ships prod- 
ucts over their lines. 


ILL-ADVISED STATE INTERFERENCE 


Such are a few of the evils that came 
with our abnormally rapid railway de- 
velopments. With many of them most 
of the states have not attempted to deal, 
and, when they did, failed to correct 
them. Indeed, recent state legislation 
has developed the most serious situation 
now confronting us—a_ complication 
which involves, in equal measure, disas- 
ter to the railroads themselves and to the 
whole people of the republic. This evil 
is the interference of states with inter- 
state railways in an honest, but none the 
less hurtful and impossible, attempt to 
remedy abuses; but also these state “reg- 
ulations” are often the fruit of the sheer- 
est demagogy. They demoralize rates, 
fix impossible conditions as to equip- 
ment, etc. 

For example, on the latter point, if 
one state requires one kind of headlight 
or one kind of safety appliance, or any 
kind of mechanical equipment, and an- 
other state provides another, and so on, 
it is manifestly out of the question for 
the railroads to comply with any one of 
them, no matter how much they might 
wish to obey the law. 
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But the question of state interference 
with rates is the most practical in its evil 
effects. For example, let us say that a 
line of railway runs from Galveston, 
Texas, to Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
thence by connections with the middle 
west and northwest and the east. It is ob- 
vious that a rate must be made on ship- 
ments from Chicago or Indianapolis or 
any other city clear through to the Gulf. 
Let us suppose this rate is a reasonable 
rate (if it is not the interstate commerce 
commission will disapprove of it and 
fix a rate that is reasonable; and the peo- 
ple may rely upon the wisdom, modera- 
tion and patriotism of the interstate 
commerce commission, whose members 
are as able, learned, impartial and expe- 
rienced, and to whom the railroads are 
unfriendly). But Missouri passes a law 
fixing a separate rate upon freight and 
passengers within that state. This rate as 
effectively reduces the interstate rate as 
if it directly operated upon it. If such a 
rate were adopted by other states through 
which the interstate road and its connec- 
tions passes the railroad would have to 
refuse business. If other states do not 
adopt the Missouri rate, then the people 
of such states must pay the excess re- 
quired by the reduction of the Missouri 
rate. Precisely this thing has happened. 
Robert Mather, president of the Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad Company, in 
his uncommonly able address upon “The 
Railroad Problem,” has given the fol- 
lowing practical illustration: 


“Let us suppose that the rate on grain 
from Oklahoma points to Galveston is 
twenty-five cents. The Texas commis- 
sion reduces its rate to seven cents; the 
Oklahoma commission—soon to be born 
—does the same. The rate from Okla- 
homa points to Galveston thus becomes 
fourteen cents instead of twenty-five 
cents. If the Kansas commission should 
fail to act and if the railroads should 
maintain former rates to Galveston from 
Kansas points, the latter would be sub- 
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jected to that undue disadvantage to lo- 
calities that the interstate commerce act 
prohibits, under pain of heavy penalties. 
But the Kansas commission would act, 
and the reduction in its local rate would 
effect a reduction of the through rates 
from Kansas to the Gulf. This, in turn, 
would reduce the rates on grain from 
the Missouri River to the Atlantic sea- 
board. And the interstate commerce 
commission, though convinced of the 
reasonableness of the former through 
rate and desirous of preserving to the 
railroads the revenues accruing there- 
from would be practically powerless to 
restore it. 

“This illustration is not peculiar. It 
could be duplicated without limit and in 
any locality. The state of Arkansas fixes 
the passenger fare from St. Louis to the 
Gulf, over lines of travel that do not 
touch Arkansas soil, when it enacts that 
two cents shall be the maximum charge 
for the carriage of passengers from point 
to point within the state. Missouri pre- 
scribes rates of freight from the Missis- 
sippi River eastward to the Atlantic, and 
from the Missouri River westward to 
Utah, when she fixes the tolls for traffic 
passing wholly within her borders be- 
tween the Missouri and the Mississippi 
rivers. Minnesota, in an act designed to 
be purely local, has legislated on inter- 
state rates for the Dakotas, and has 
forced her railroads by state enactment 
unwillingly to violate the federal laws.” 


Scores of similar examples exist, and 
the states are increasing them yearly. 


INEVITABLY NATIONAL 


So we see, first, that “the railway 
problem” is distinctly national ; that rail- 
way evolution has been a national evolu- 
tion; that railway evils are national 
evils; that states have not, and necessa- 
rily can not remedy them; that in their 
attempt at such remedy, they have actu- 
ally created other evils. We see that 
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public opinion has come to recognize this 
more and more; that the control and su- 
pervision of railways are constantly be- 
ing more largely entrusted to the na- 
tional government through congress and 
the interstate commerce commission. 
For example, in the national law passed 
two years ago, not only railroads, but 
express companies, sleeping car compa- 
nies, telegraph companies, pipe line com- 
panies, private car line companies and 
all varieties of interstate commerce were 
included in the provisions of the law. 
All charges were required to be just and 
reasonable and a commission was en- 
trusted with the tremendous power of 
striking down unreasonable rates and 
discriminations, and of fixing rates that 
are reasonable in place of those the com- 
mission disapproved; rebates, draw- 
backs, free passes, and every other form 
of private favor is abolished, and the 
giving or taking of them is made crimi- 
nal. Discriminations on the basis of 
long and short hauls are abolished, ex- 
cept with the permission of the commis- 
sion, etc. 

That law is undoubtedly crude, but it 
is a long’ step in the right direction. In 
getting upon the statute books the prin- 
ciple that the Nation has the right to 
make railroad rates, President Roosevelt 
added a great and enduring page to his | 
statesmanship. Yet, it is conceded that 
this law must be amended in many par- 
ticulars, even in the administration of 
the commission. That body itself has 
pointed out that it already needs reme- 
dying—it should be divided, one part of 
it devoted exclusively to administration, 
and the other to the hearing and decid- 
ing of cases. As it is, the commission is 
so overwhelmed with work that serious 
congestion is imminent. Again, the com- 
mission should be given power to sus- 
pend a rate from going into effect until 
the commission can investigate it, pro- 
vided the commission thinks such action 
should be taken. Other equally impor- 
tant amendments should be made. 
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MOVEMENT TOWARD NATIONAL CONTROL 


But the next important step which ap- 
pears inevitable is complete national con- 
trol of all interstate railways. This is 
coming to be recognized by men of all 
political parties and by both shippers 
and railway officials. Senator Newlands, 
of Nevada, two years ago, introduced a 
resolution for a commission to draw a 
national railway incorporation act, un- 
der which all railways might incorporate 
and which should relieve them of state 
interference and state taxation—the na- 
tional government to collect from their 
gross earnings an amount as a franchise 
tax which would equal or exceed all the 
present state taxes, and then be distrib- 
uted among them by the national gov- 
ernment. Upon this resolution he made 
a statesmanlike address to the senate. 
But “‘state’s rights” were at that moment 
particularly rampant in the senate, and 
nothing came of this comprehensive 
proposition. Mr. Bryan, who never lets 
public thought get far beyond him, also 
sees this tendency and proposes a na- 
tional franchise of railways and other 
interstate corporations. But the reason 
why this would not work, but on the con- 
trary would prove disastrous to the point 
of ruin were carefully set forth in my 
articles in this debate on the subject of 
trusts. (I refer the reader to those arti- 
cles). In Galena, Illinois, on April 27, 
1907, I advanced the proposition of na- 
tional control in the following words: 


“The next great struggle in the rail- 
way problem will be between state regu- 
lation of interstate railways passing 
through each particular state, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, exclusive 
national control of interstate railways 
through all the states through which 
such railways pass. This contest will not 
end in a day or a year. But finally its 
conclusion is inevitable. The railways 
properly managed are by far the great- 
est agencies in our well-being. They are 


the largest practical force that holds the 
American people together. Our pros- 
perity depends on our commerce; and 
our commerce depends on our railways. 
Our culture depends on the quick and 
easy communication of every part of the 
republic with every other part of the re- 
public. 

“In a word, the railways are of uni- 
versal importance. Their evils are gen- 
eral evils; their benefits are general ben- 
efits. They are the most distinctly na- 
tional of all elements of American life. 
Therefore, their control must be as na- 
tional as their benefits or their evils. But 
if the national government regulates 
them, as it should and must, and if, at 
the same timé, forty-seven other govern- 
ments also interfere with them, we shall 
have the Nation’s highways, which are 
purely national in their activities, har- 
assed by forty-eight governments. No 
system of communication can be perfect 
under such a tangle of conflicting laws. 

“The time must come when states must 
reduce their interference with national 
highways passing through them, or, bet- 
ter still, stop interference altogether. 
That time will be delayed because of 
selfish interests; because of the recrudes- 
cence of state’s rights with which we are 
now troubled; but chiefly because of 


demagogues who seek position and pow- 


er by attacking these most conspicuous 
of public corporations. The American 
people are as much in danger from the 
demagogues who selfishly and ignorant- 
ly seek to inflame their passions as they 
are from selfish interests who seek to ex- 
ploit their resources.” 


President Roosevelt, whose profound 
statesmanship will be appreciated more 
and more with each passing year, after 
patient study, and after hearing every 
view upon this great question, frankly 
recommends the national incorporation 
of railways. So does Robert Mather, 
from whose remarkable address I have 
already quoted. 


ev 
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This, then, is the next step which ap- 
pears certain to be taken in trying to 
solve “the railroad problem.” The na- 
tional government, on whose workings 
the eye of every man and woman in the 
Republic is fixed, would then be given 
complete power to end railway abuses— 
which the states have not been able to 
end, because those abuses are interstate 
abuses; individual states would cease 
their fantastic “regulation” of railways, 
their equipment, their management and 
their rates, which “regulation” not only 
remedies nothing, but threatens with an- 
archy the whole commercial situation to 
the injury of sister states, the embarrass- 
ment of all commerce and the ultimate 
ruin of all railways. In short, this is a 
“problem” which affects all the people 
and which, therefore, can best be dealt 
with by the government of all the peo- 
ple. Otherwise, railroad evils and rail- 
road wickedness may continue to flour- 
ish on the one hand, and injustice to 
railroads and to the people at large may 
continue to be practiced, on the other. 

Mr. Bryan says that national incorpo- 
ration means too much “centralization.” 
The answer is that, even if ‘‘centraliza- 
tion” is a bad thing, national incorpora- 
tion is only a small fraction of the “‘cen- 
tralization” that is involved in govern- 
ment ownership; and Mr. Bryan is for 
government ownership. National incor- 
poration involves no more “centraliza- 
tion” than national franchise involves, 
yet Mr. Bryan is for national franchise, 
which, as I have demonstrated, will not 
work. National incorporation is not 
nearly so long a step toward “‘centraliza- 
tion,” under conditions now existing, as 
the first interstate commerce act was un- 
der conditions then existing. It is no 
further step toward “centralization” now 
than the rate law of 1906 was then. 


ESTABLISHED BY POPULAR APPROVAL 


Yet who, but the railroads, would now 
consent to the repeal of the act creating 
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the interstate commerce commission or 
the rate law of 1906. On this subject, 
as on every other subject where’ the 
cheap and threadbare scare of “‘central- 
ization” has been raised, we find that 
when the step has been taken, it has in- 
jured nobody except those who were do- 
ing wrong and benefited everybody who 
was not doing wrong; and that nobody 
but the wrongdoers themselves would 
now consent to going back to the old - 
abuses which these “centralizing” laws 
correct. Who would repeal the law pro- 
hibiting lottery tickets from interstate 
commerce? Yet, it was said at the time 
that law was passed, that it was “‘cen- 
tralization” in its most violent form. 
Who would repeal the national meat in- 
spection law? Yet that law places na- 
tional inspectors in packing houses lo- 
cated exclusively within a state; it re- 
quires packing houses to be kept sanitary 
under rules prescribed by the national 
government, etc. 


JUSTICE FROM THE JUST 


Who would repeal the national pure 
food law, the national quarantine law, 
the national irrigation law, and all the 
long list of beneficent statutes which 
have cured evils and conferred benefits 
nation-wide in their extent? The peo- 
ple are tired of catch words. What the 
people want is the thing that will do the 
most good—whether it be state legisla- 
tion or national legislation. What the 
American people want is justice—justice 
administered by the state when justice 
can best be secured by the state, justice 
administered by the Nation when justice 
can best be secured by the Nation. 

The more I study “the railroad prob- 
lem” the plainer it is to me that no in- 
stantaneous and immediately complete 
“remedy” exists or can exist. If I have 
shown to reasonable men and women the 
intricacy, delicacy and difficulty of “the 
railroad problem;” that the American 
railway is a national evolution with 
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mighty benefits to the people of the whole 
republic, and with great evils growing 
up alongside of those benefits; that in 
many cases what appear to be evils at 
first sight are not so upon examination, 
but that nevertheless grave abuses do 
exist and need correction; that states 
have not, and probably can not, end these 
abuses, because they extend over many 
states and are not confined to any one— 
if, in short, I have roughly sketched the 
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elements of “the railroad problem,” 
which it would take an entire volume, 
and, indeed, many volumes adequately 
to describe; and if I have thus been 
helpful in stimulating thought and en- 
couraging inquiry upon the part of ear- 
nest, serious men and women into the 
numberless phases of this great question, 
I have done all, and indeed more than 
I hoped to do in the limits of a single 


paper. 


[CONCLUSION OF THE DEBATES] 


THE NEW ROMANY 


By SARA H. BIRCHALL 


The maidens go to church, to church, 
All coifed and kerchiefed fair, 

With silken shoes and ruffled gowns, 
And smoothly-braided hair. 


But on the hills wé make our camp, 
My gipsy lad and I, 

With leaping flame and bubbling pot, 
And wide blue tent o’ sky. 


The chapel has its benches hard,— 
Good sooth, and what care we ?— 

The maidens look demurely down, 
Nor let the lads be free. 


Oh, let the pinching parson drone! 
I’ll give my love my hand, 

And we will say the Lovers’ Creed 
Upon the rippled sand. 


And let the dames repent their sins, 
And keep their souls full well! 

I'll give my love my lips to kiss, 
And follow him to hell. 


Belike the parson knows the road 
He prophesies we tread, 

*Tis Heaven lies thereby, we say, 
His curse on his own head. 


Oh, russet gown and sandaled foot, 
And speech of Romany! 

I'll give the peddler all my silks 
To sell the dames for me. 


’Tis I will wear the gipsy’s brown, 
And eat the gipsy’s fare, 

And make a gipsy tent my hall, 
Because my love is there. 


A NEW USE FOR A BY-PRODUCT 


DROPPED in to call on my neighbor 
Stevens a night or two ago, and there 
I found his boy Joe, home from college 


for a holiday. 

“And just as queer as 
inward comment, as Joe 
went through the ordeal 
of shaking hands with me. 
‘*A little queerer, if any- 
thing.”’ 

A queer boy! You 
understand what I mean. 
Not exactly? Well, in 
the first place, Joe Ste- 
vens never took anything 
like the intense and ardent 
interest in the things of 
the moment which other 
boys take. ' When he 
played ball, he got bored 
about the third inning; 
when the rest of the gang 
were making hot foot for 
the pool, he didn’t be- 
lieve he cared to go swim- 
ming. He has always 
worn glasses. He can’t 
chin himself very often, 
though it is safe to back 
him in a fight, once he 
gets good and mad. He 
reads a lot—‘‘in the 
queerest books,’”’ his 
mother sighs; he was 
forever making ‘‘collec- 
tions’’—of stamps, or 


coins, or butterflies, or wild flowers, and 
mighty good ones, too, for a boy. He 
has always been very shy, very sensitive, 
almost too intelligent, very silent, older 
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and younger than boys of his own age. 
Friendliness from a stranger frightens 
him. He is careless about his clothes. 


He talks very loudly, or jokes very 


ever,” was my 


clumsily at the wrong times. 


He has 
astonished and _ irritated 
his parents nearly every 
day since his first year in 
the high school by cor- 
recting their wrong in- 
formation or their ill-con- 
sidered opinions, in and 
out of season—not bump- 
tiously, mind you (for 
there is a marked differ- 
ence between Joe the 
queer boy and the boy 
who is merely fresh and 
spankworthy ), but in spite 
of himself. It is a bother 
to have him so ready with 
his facts and his correc- 
tions; and a worse bother 
is tc know that the boy is 
usually in the right; but 
he can’t help them, some- 
how. They are forced 
from him from apparently 
no cause other or less 
than the driving of his 
conscience. And it sets 
Stevens wild. 

For instance, and here 
is an account of the little 
passage between Stevens 
and his queer boy which 


took place on the occasion of my call, 
and set me thinking anew about queer 
boys in general. 

As I entered, 


Stevens was in the midst 


I CAN NOT FORGET THE LOOK 


of reading aloud an editorial in our 
evening paper which gave it hot and 
heavy to one of the local clergymen who 
had been guilty of turning his last batch 
of sermons into political harangues; and 
for my benefit he kept on, until, coming 
to a paragraph in which the writer re- 
ferred to the preacher as “an insolent 
priest,” he was interrupted by Joe’s mak- 
ing a noise which seemed to indicate 
Joe’s hot dissent. 

“‘What’s the matter now?” asked Stev- 
ens, laying down the paper with a look 
of the most patient long-suffering. 

“Mr. Gould’s a Presbyterian minis- 
ter,” the boy gasped, struggling with a 
wretched embarrassment, yet, as I have 
stated, driven to it. ‘“He’s not a priest. 
A—a priest offers a sacrifice. He—he 
must have valid consecration to do that 
—to be a priest, I mean. By a bishop, 
you know. Not the Methodist kind,” he 
ended miserably, quite out of breath. 

“Where did you pick that up?” asked 
Stevens. 

“Oh—reading.” 


OF UNWILLING SUBMISSION 


“Humph!” And Stevens resumed his 
paper. “Some day you'll learn not to 
bother your head with distinctions of 
that sort, my boy. They don’t teach the 
youngsters to-day as thoroughly as they 
did us,” he said to me. “Joe here has a 
smattering of a dozen useless things. 
He’s a perfect mine of things not worth 
knowing.” : 

“But I’m right about this point,” the 
lad persisted. 

“Suppose you are—technically. What 
I want to know is, what earthly differ- 
ence does it make whether the paper 
gives old Gould one ecclesiastical tag or 
another? Such things aren’t worth both- 
ering about, Joe, my boy. I—I’m sorry 
that you waste your time over them.” 

Of course, it was quite wrong in me, 
but do you know what I did when Joe 
glanced sheepishly and sulkily in my di- 
rection? I sent him the most encourag- 
ing wink you ever saw. But—poor old 
Stevens! Between him and Joe there is 
already a great gulf fixed, which only 
love can bridge. I felt very sorry for the 
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father that night; he was plainly an- 
noyed and humiliated by Joe’s bad man- 
ners. But longer than the memory of 
the former’s chagrin there has stayed 
with me a mental image of that indig- 
nant, bungling, obstinate way in which 
Joe tried to make his father take hold of 
the underlying (and, when you come to 
think of it, rather important) distinction 
between a minister and a priest. I can 
not forget that look of unwilling sub- 
mission which darkened his brow and 
lent a flash to the eyes behind the heavy 
glasses when his quibble (as it seemed to 
Stevens) was promptly smothered and 
silenced. He was rather in earnest, was 
Joe. And the point was one which he 
had worked out for himself. In all def- 
erence I submit that herein were twin 
causes for real satisfaction with the 
“queer” boy. And I think, furthermore, 
that Stevens did wrong to snub him as 
he did. 

Not but that one can easily under- 
stand why Joe’s father, like so many of 
those who are responsible for the 
“queer” boys, often feels puzzled .and 
baffled and a little disappointed. There’s 


the fact of the lad’s record at college, for - 


instance, where Stevens was so popular, 
but where Joe has apparently not made 
a single close friend. Where are the se- 
cret society honors which should be his? 
Why doesn’t he bring some boys home 
for Sunday? Actually, if he would get 
into some boyish scrape or other, it 
would be a kind of comfort. He ought 
to be a better “mixer.” He studies too 
hard. Not but that a high rank in his 
lessons is a very good thing, but, after 
all, a boy is sent to college for something 
more than to win honors in political 
economy. He has been in college now 
nearly three years, and one might think 
that so much of daily contact with men 
would have corrected his shyness and his 
oftentimes boorish offishness; but it has 
done very, very little for him. If any- 
thing, he is fuller of “notions” than he 
was when he went away. “Queer” Joe 
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Stevens was, and “queer” he apparently 
will remain to the end of the chapter. 

What shall we do with him? Let’s 
look a little closer, if you don’t mind. 

Do you know that, to my way of 
thinking, if I may hark back to the mat- 
ter again, there was something very sig- 
nificant in the way Joe upheld what he 
believed was an important distinction in 
that little controversy over the news- 
paper’s use of English? It is, by your 
leave, a splendid trait of the “queer” 
boy, this adopting and nursing and rear- 
ing for his own some special and limited 
branch of knowledge. And they nearly 
all of them possess it. In the pungent 
language of his classmates at college, 
though Joe may be a “grind,” he is also 
a “shark’—words which, translated, 
mean that if he sacrifices to lonely hours 
in the library many of the hours which 
might be profitably spent in rubbing el- 
bows with his fellows, he is at the same 
time acquiring a more or less firm grasp 
of—well, what the builders of a Greek 
temple were trying to express, of why 
some people call Karl Marx, the old So- 
cialist writer, a maniac, while others 
think of him as an apostle of light and 
truth, or how Paris disposes of its sew- 
age, or how you can make medicines out 
of the contents of a tar-barrel, or some 
of the many differences between a poet 
and a Poe. To something the boy is a 
devoted apprentice; of something he 
presently will be a master. And that is 
very well worth while. We must not feel 
vexed a bit if we can not feel any inter- 
est in or see just now the value of what 
he has learned. It may be a poor thing, 
but it is his own! 

Further—and here I fear that I’m 
flying directly in your face, Mr. Stevens 
—I believe that many of our “queer” 
boys, though they do it very crudely and 
with much pain to themselves often- 
times, are showing a valuable independ- 
ence by holding a little aloof from the 
customary life about them. The very 
fact that they cling fiercely to an ideal 
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of life different from that which their 
fellows have adopted, that they feel in- 
stinctively a discontent or a discomfort 
in the presence of conventionality either 
of action or of thought, is going to 
prove, if the boy, like Joe, has a good 
set of brains and a clear vision and a 
high enthusiasm, an asset in time to 
come valuable not only to himself, but 
for the community in which his life is 
going to be passed. Given a thorough 
knowledge of some matter large or small 
in which the well-being of his fellowmen 
is concerned, coupled with a passionate 
unwillingness to succumb to or support 
the side which is not the intelligent side, 
no matter how great the majority in 
favor of it or willing to tolerate it, and 
a boy has an equipment which, if he has 
the strength to use it, is a mighty weapon 
in his hand for righteousness. 

An advertisement in the current mag- 
azines proclaims the importance of “the 
man who knows.” Well, such a one is 
very often—nay, usually—if only he is 
encouraged in his “queerness,’ the 
“queer” boy. And very important he is 


to this community of ours, the vastly 
greater part of which, like Joe’s father, 
good man though he is, does not know, 
or, worse, does not care to bother to 
know, many of the relative values, the 
subtle distinctions, the traditional mean- 
ings, the divergent aims, the actual sig- 
nificance, of scores of subjects—in art, 
for example, or in religion, or in politics, 
or—yes, in morals, too, where exact in- 
formation and hard thinking are absolute 
requirements for anything like a clear 
understanding. The Concord philoso- 
pher, to give him his courtesy title—how 
Joe, or some one like him, would scold 
me for so doing!—says that ‘‘whoso 
would be a man must be a nonconform- 
ist.” That is a very popular view to-day, 
of course, and in this country. Scarcely 
a weekly news summary of large circu- 
lation but announces rather gleefully on 
the whole ‘‘the failure of old systems,” 
or hails as heaven-sent “the restless 
spirit of the age.” But one may be per- 
mitted to wish that in every single town- 
ship we had a set of men and women 
who, if they must be nonconformist, 
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would refuse to conform to the popular 
opinion and the popular phrase of the 
day, just because seven times in ten both 
the opinion and the shibboleth are, as 
they come to us, false guides to the 
truth. Our supply of expert builders 
and makers pretty well suffices us. What 
we want from now on, we may be per- 
mitted to believe, is an increasing supply 
of expert testers, men who will try our 
treasures of opinion and preference and 
new theory with the biting: acid of criti- 
cism, not at all disturbed if our appar- 
ently sterling silver prove to be only the 
cheapest and thinnest plate; men who 
will hold up steadily before us models 
both honest and beautiful—stone and 
steel and appropriate design instead of 
plaster and gingerbread and grotesque- 
ry. And this not alone in art and archi- 
tecture, but in every department of na- 
tional thought. Oh, for some thinkers, 
trained, learned, balanced, fearless, ex- 
perts in the philosophies! Oh, for a pub- 
lic—and in time we will have one, too— 
on whom the wisdom and taste and 
knowledge of such men will have an ef- 
fect greater than at present! A public to 
whom it does not occur to create or ac- 
cept or believe in shams! A public into 
whose grain British honesty, French 
logic and taste, German stability, are as 
deeply worked as its present dye of 
shrewdness and generosity! We have 
come to depend on the expert, be he en- 
gineer, surgeon, banker, or lawyer, in all 
the so-called “practical” affairs of life, 
heeding their advice with the utmost do- 
cility. Can we not find a growing use 
for the expert—the trained man, the 
specialist—in what the old phrase terms 
the “things of the soul”? Not discour- 
agement and snubbing and lamentation 
for your “queer” boy, Mr. Stevens, but 
belief in him, and help for him to de- 
velop into a man who can tell us all the 
facts in his speciality, and who has the 
weight and the strength to make his 
views count! 

Must we feel so sorry that the “queer”’ 
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boy does not go with the crowd? That 
he is “so differe..t’? That he is hope- 
lessly fantastic ai.‘ impractical? Faith, 
the books tell us, ic ~-rtitude concerning 
matters which ai xs logical 
demonstration. C vt prove that 
the oddity of cert.’ | .ong-minded citi- 
zens makes alway valuable asset for a 
community; but ‘1 our hearts we feel, I 
think, that if we did not have our full 
quota of enthusi. stic cranks to push and 
pull us in this or‘that direction, our civic 
and even our national life would tend 
downward to a pretty easy-going, 
money-making ]2vel. To the New Eng- 
land conscience that pestiferous old 
trouble-maker; 9 Virginian idealism; to 
the Western willingness to take a gam- 
bling chance—to all these clamorous 
spirits we confess our debt every day of 
our life. Not that to live with habitual 
reformers or men of a discouragingly 
high sense of honor or of unreasonable 
buoyancy is ‘n any way comfortable. 
Quite the cortrary. We cry to them to 
let up, if only for a moment, and call 
them all so-.s of names. But neverthe- 
less, though it may take a whole genera- 
tion, we are pretty apt to come round to 
their views, to accept them loyally; and 
we do what these idealists have been 
preaching to us because we believe that 
they are right. Is the boy ‘queer’? 
Hush! Let me whisper the horrid heresy 
in your ear. I was going to say, “All the 
better!” 

Ah, yes, we find a use for him, that 
“queer” boy of yours! We need him, 
that fellow with his special knowledge; 
we need him, provided only that he has 
a good thinking machine and a sense of 
humor, that fellow to whom for some 
secret reason the ordinary life and the 
ways of the world present but small at- 
traction—the man who can view us from 
without, who is in the world but not of 
it. I think sometimes that we of the 
older schools and universities are apt to 
rate a bit too highly the value of the 
average type of boy we turn out every 
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year—too highly, that is, because we 
tend to exalt an all-round, something- 
above - the - average gentlemanliness, 
breeding, and equipment as of more 
worth to the community than especially 
brilliant mentality when coupled with 
unconventional or rebellious temper. 
While nobody is rash enough to under- 
estimate the worth to the state of a sober, 
steady, intelligent middle class, as it is 
called, too many people who ought to 


know better have only distrust for the 
intelligent man of no class at all. They 
shrilly lament if their Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, when he casts his first vote, 
chooses to support some utterly fantastic 
cause; they are seriously troubled be- 
cause their hopeful prefers vegetables to 
roast beef as a diet, or thorny Browning 
to laureate Tennyson. They do not real- 
ize, as Stevens does not realize, that if 
they laugh at the “queer” boy too much, 
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or scold him into the way and the 
thought of the world about him, into the 
path of comfortable conformity, they 
will only make him very unhappy and a 
son for whom apologies must always be 
forthcoming, a chafing, useless, trouble- 
some prisoner of things as they are, in- 
stead of an apostle, perhaps, of things 
as they ought to be. 

The old tag De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
is translated, we understand, in the 
schools of Chicago as “Of a carcase lose 
nothing, not even the bones.” And here, 
at the very end of the sermon is the text. 
In our social economy the “queer” boy 
is what we packers would call a “by- 
product.” And experience has shown 
that in the by-products, so easy to over- 
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look or to throw away, there resides a 
very valuable source of income. Given 
a chance to develop along his own lines 
—but you'll give him better than that, 
Mr. Stevens, won’t you? You'll encour- 
age and help the boy. Then see if that 
“queer” Joe of yours will not make a 
place and a name for himself. But force 
him out of his own track, make him con- 
form, make him think and act like the 
other boys, and you may have robbed 
your fellowmen of a possible theologian 
like Augustine, a philosopher like Spi- 
noza, a revolutionary artist like Manet, a 
social reformer like Rousseau. And for 
what? For the sake of presenting your 
city with another John R. Stevens, not 
so good as the original. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HE was as shaken as if he had seized 

hold of her. If he had snatched the 
ring off her finger she wouldn’t have been 
more shocked. The whole box must be 
transfixed by him, and the whole house 
be looking at nothing but their little 
circle of horror! She was ready for it. 
She was braced for anything but the 
fact which actually confronted her— 
that no one had noticed them at all. It 
was monstrous that such a thing could 
be without their knowing! But there was 
no face in all the orchestra, the crowded 
galleries, or the tiers of boxes to af- 
firm that anything had happened; no 
face in their own box had even stirred 
except Clara’s, and that had merely 
turned from profile to the full, faintly 
inquiring, mild, and palely pink in the 
warm reflections of the red velvet cur- 
tains. And what could Clara have seen, 
if she had seen at all, but Flora a little 
paler than usual with a hand that trem- 
bled; and what worse could Clara con- 
jecture than that she was being silly 
about Kerr? She turned slowly toward 
him, and looked at him with a courage 
that was part of her fear. But wasn’t 
she, in a way, being silly about Kerr? 
What had become of his expression that 
had threatened her? There was nothing 
left of it but her own violent impression 
—and the longer Kerr sat there, talk- 
ing from her to Clara, from Clara to 
Judge Buller, his eyes keeping pace 
with his light conversational flights, the 
less Flora felt sure he had ever fixed 
her with that intensity. And yet the 


thing had actually happened. Its evi- 
dence was before her. He had been si- 
lent. Now he was talking. He had been 
absent. Now she thought she had never 
seen him more vividly concerned with 
the moment. Yet for all his cool looks 
and diffuse talk around the box, she felt 
uneasily that his concern was pointed at 
her, and that he had never let go of her. 
He only waited for the cover of the last 
act to come back to her single-handed. 

She would have deflected his attack, 
but it was too quick, too unexpected for 
her to do more than sit helpless, and let 
him lift up her left hand, delicately be- 
tween thumb and finger, as if in itself 
it was some rare, fine curio, and, bend- 
ing close, contemplate the sapphire un- 
winkingly. She had an instant when she 
thought she must cry out, but how im- 
possible in the awful publicity of her 
place, a pinnacle in the face of thou- 
sands! And after the first, fluttered im- 
pulse came a certain reassurance in such 
a frank and trivial action. For all its 
intensity, how could it be construed 
otherwise than a lively if unconventional 
interest? The next moment he looked 
round at her. . 

“We shan’t meet every evening in 
such a way as this,” he said, and left the 
statement dangling unanswerable be- 
tween them. It sounded portentous— 
final. She wondered that in the middle 
of her fear it could strike such a sharp 
note of regret in her. She couldn’t an- 
swer. She could only look at him with 
a reflection of her trouble in her face. 
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“Are you surprised that I thought of 
that?” he inquired. ‘It’s not so odd as 
you seem to think that I should want to 
see you again. I don’t want to leave it 
to chance; do you?” He shot the ques- 
tion at her so suddenly, with such a 
casual eye, and such dry gravity of 
mouth, that he had her admission out of 
her before she realized the extent of its 
meaning. 

“Then when are you at home?” he 
asked her; and by his tone, he conveyed 
the impression that he was only making 
courteous response to some invitation 
she had offered him; though, when one 
thought, she had not offered it, he had 
got it out of her. He had got it by sheer 
impertinence. But none the less he had 
it. She couldn’t escape him there. She 
answered stiffly: ‘Fridays, second and 
fourth.” 

He looked at her with a humorous 
twist of mouth. ‘‘What? So seldom?” 

She was impotent if he wouldn’t be 
snubbed; but at the worst she wouldn’t 
be cornered. ‘‘Oh, dear, no—but people 
who come at other times take a chance.” 

“Does that mean that I may take 
mine to-morrow?” 

He was pressing her too hard. Why 
was he so anxious to see her? As he 
had not been the first night or yesterday, 
or even ten minutes ago? She who, ten 
minutes ago, would have been glad, now 
was doing her best to put him off. The 
most she could do was to turn away, but 
even thus, with her eyes averted and her 
ears full of Ella’s voice, she was still 
acutely aware of him, sitting looking 
straight before him across the black 
house with a face worn, wary, weath- 
ered to any catastrophe, and such an air 
of being alertly fixed on something a 

. long way off, that her silence made no 
more difference to him than her flutter- 
ings and her rudeness. And yet she 
knew he was only waiting; waiting his 
chance to get at her again and make her 
commit herself; and that she was deter- 
mined should not happen. 
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The rustle of final departure was all 
over the house. The people in the box 
were stirring and beginning to stand up; 
and Flora saw Kerr turn and look at 
her. She wanted some one to stand be- 
tween herself and Kerr, and it was to 
Harry that she turned; not alone that he 
was so large and adequate, but because 
she thought she saw in him an inclina- 
tion to step into that very place where 
she wanted him. She saw he was a little 
sullen, and though she didn’t suspect him 
quite of jealousy, she wondered if he 
had not a right to blame her for the ap- 
pearance of flirtation that she and Kerr 
must have presented. Then how much 
more might he blame her for what she 
had actually done—for deliberately 
showing the sapphire to Kerr! The very 
thought of it frightened her. She knew 
she was rattling to Harry all the while 
he fetched her coat and put it on her, 
and she was glad now of that ability she 
had cultivated in herself of talking over 
the top of her feelings. She talked the 
harder, she even took hold of Harry’s 
arm to be sure of keeping him there be- 
tween her and what she was afraid of, 
as they came out on the sidewalk, and 
stood waiting in the windy night for the 
approach of their carriage lights. 

Row upon row of street lamps flared 
in the traveling gusts. The midnight 
noises of the city were at their loudest; 
and half their volume seemed to be a 
scattered chorus of hoarse voices yelling 
all together like a pack of wolves. Thin, 
ragged shapes shot in and out among 
the crowd, ducked under horses’ feet 
and cut wild zigzags across the street 
like flying goblins. The sense of their 
cry was indistinguishable, but it was the 
same—the same inarticulate shape of 
sound on every tongue. First one throat, 
then another took up the raucous sing- 
song shout, then all together again, as if 
the pack were in full cry on the scent of 
something. What was this fresh quarry 
of the press, Flora wondered, that made 
it give tongue so hideously? The hunt- 
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ing note of it made her want to cover 
her ears. 

She had stooped, her head to the car- 
_ riage door, when Harry stopped and 
took one of the damp papers from a 
crier in the pack. She saw the head- 
line. It covered half the sheet—the 
great figure that was offered for the re- 
turn of the Chatworth ring. 


As soon as she was quite in the dark 
there came back with reminiscent terror 
the look that Kerr had given her in the 
box. She wasn’t really afraid of Kerr 
himself. She was afraid of the meaning 
of his look which she didn’t understand. 
It only established in her mind a great 
significance for the sapphire, if it could 
produce such an expression on a human 
face. It had given him more than a mere 
expression. It had given him an impulse 
for pursuit, as if, like a magnet, it was 
fairly dragging him. He had covered 
his impulse by his very frankness, but 
she knew he had pursued her—that for 
the matter of seeing her again he had 
hunted her down. And what had fol- 
lowed that? Why, she was back again 
to the great figures in the paper. At first 
it seemed as though she had taken a 
clean leap from one subject to another. 
She had in no way connected them. But 
all at once they were connected. She 
couldn’t separate them. The thought that 
had sprung up in her mind was mon- 
strous. It startled her so broad awake 
that she sat up in bed to meet it the more 
alertly. She sat up trembling. She felt 
like one who has walked a long way ina 
wood, hearing crafty footsteps following 
in the bushes. And now the beast had 
sprung out, and she was panting, terri- 
fied, not knowing which way to run. 

There was the sapphire on her hand 
now. She touched it with her finger-tips 
cautiously, as if to touch something hot. 
So near to her! In the same room with 
her! On her own hand! It was too 
much to be alone with in the dark! She 
reached out softly, as if she feared to 
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disturb some threatening presence lurk- 
ing around her, and lit the small night 
lamp on the low table by her bed. The 
sapphire lay shining like some idol set 
up for worship, and in spite of herself its 
beauty moved her, if not to worship, at 
least to awe and fear. 

“I suppose you know I can’t throw 
you away,” she murmured, “and yet I 
can’t keep you!” She pondered, chin in 
hand. To take it to Harry! That seemed 
the natural thing to do—the simplest 
way to be rid of it. She hesitated. “If 
Tonly knew! If I only were sure!” She 
locked her fingers closer, staring hard. 
If it had been the whole Crew Idol, the 
undismembered god himself, then there 
would have been less terror, and one 
plain thing to do. She looked hard at 
the sapphire setting as if she hoped to 
discover upon its brilliance some tell- 
tale trace of old soft gold; but there was 
only one great, glassy, polished eye, and 
out of what head it had come, whether 
from the forehead of the Crew Idol, or 
from that of some unheralded deity, 
who was there who could tell her? 

She tried to summon a coherent 
thought, but again it was only a flash 
out of the darkness: “Kerr! Why he 
knows more than J.” She looked at this 
stupidly for a moment as if it were too 
large to take in at once. Of course he 
must have known! Why hadn’t she 
thought of that before? Why hadn’t she 
thought of it that first moment, when he 
had turned on her in the box with such 
terrible eyes? There was no doubt in 
her mind that Kerr had seen the ring. 
Somewhere in the pageant of his experi- 
ence he had met it, known it—though 
not so well that he had not had to look at 
it a second time—to lift up her hand del- 
icately between finger and thumb, and 
examine it, to make sure. But the fact 
that Kerr knew her stone didn’t prove it 
belonged to the Crew Idol. And if it 
did, her course would be clear. However 
embarrassing it might be, she would 
have to give the sapphire back to Harry. 
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CHAPTER IX 


With her first thoughts on wakening 
Flora was quite sure she was going to 
give back the sapphire to Harry, yet she 
couldn’t help picturing to herself what 
her meeting with Kerr would have been, 
supposing she had decided differently. 
As the morning slipped by she found 
herself doubting that he would come at 
all. Her attitude of the night before had 
surely been enough to discourage any 
one. Yet if he didn’t come she knew 
that she would be disappointed. 

She was alone at luncheon, and in a 
dream. She glanced now and then at 
the clock. She rose only ten minutes 
before the hour that Harry was in the 
habit of leaving the club. She went up- 
stairs slowly and stopped in front of the 
telephone. She touched the receiver, 
drew her hand back and turned away. 
She shut the door of her own rooms 
smartly after her. 

She did not try to—because she 
couldn’t—understand her own proceed- 
ing. She merely sat, listening, as it 
seemed to her, for hours. 

But when at last Kerr’s card was 
handed in to her, it gave her a shock, as 
if something which couldn’t happen, and 
yet which she had all along expected, 
had come to pass. 

She started with a rush. Half way 
down the stairs she stopped, horrified to 
find what her fingers were doing. They 
were closed around the little lump that 
the ring made in the bosom of her gown, 
and she had not known it. What if she 
had rushed in to Kerr with this extra- 
ordinary manifestation? What if, while 
she was talking to him, her hand should 
continue to creep up again and yet again 
to that place, and close around the 
jewel, and make it evident, even in its 
hiding place? The time had come when 
she must even hide it from herself. And 
yet, to creep back up the stair when she 
made sure Kerr must have heard her 
tumultuous downward rush! It would 
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never do soundlessly to retreat. She 
must go back boldly, as if she had for- 
gotten nothing more considerable than 
a pocket handkerchief. Yet before she 
reached the top again she found herself 
going tiptoe, as if she were on an expe- 
dition so secret that her own ears should 
not hear her footsteps. But she went 
direct and unhesitating. It had come to 
her all in a flash where she would put 
the sapphire. The little buttoned pocket 
of her bathrobe. There it hung in the 
bathroom on one, unvarying peg, the 
most immovable of all her garments, 
safe from the excursions of Marikka’s 
needle or brushes, not to be disturbed 
for hours to come. She passed through 
her bedroom, through her dressing- 
room into the bathroom. The robe was 
hanging behind the door. It took her a 
moment to draw out the ring and dis- 
entangle its chain, and while she was 
doing this she became aware of movings 
to and fro in her bedroom. She drew 
the door half open, the better to conceal 
herself behind it, and at the same time, 
through the widened crack of the jamb, 
to keep an eye on the dressing-room, 
and hurried lest Marikka should surprise 
her. But nevertheless she had barely 
slipped the ring into the little pocket and 
refastened the flap, when Clara opened 
the bedroom .door and stood looking 
into the dressing-room. 

Flora experienced a sharp start of 
surprise, and then of wonder. Here was 
Clara seeking her out! Here she stood, 
brushed and polished, and finished to a 
pitch of virtue, taking Flora at a disad- 
vantage, hiding behind her own door. 
But at the least she was grateful that 
Clara had not seen her. She stood a min- 
ute collecting herself. She wasn’t doing 
anything she need be ashamed of, or that 
she need explain; or that need even 
awaken suspicion. But before she could 
take her courage in both hands and come 
out of her retreat, Clara had reached 
the middle of the dressing-room, and 
stood still. 
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Her lifted veil made a fine mist above 
the luster of her eyes. She was perfect 
to the tips of her immaculate white 
gloves, and she wore the simple, sober 
look of a person who thinks himself 
alone. Then it wasn’t Flora, Clara was 
looking for! She was looking all around 
—over the surface of every object in the 
room. Presently she went up to the 
dressing-table. She laid her gloved 
hands upon it, and looked at the small 
objects strewn over its top. She took a 
step backward and opened the top 
drawer. She reached into it, and for a 
moment delicately explored. 

Flora could see the white gloves go- 
ing to and fro among her white hand- 


kerchiefs, could see them find, open and — 


examine the contents of her jewel box. 
And the only thing that kept her from 
shrieking out was the feeling that this 
abominable thing which was being en- 
acted before her eyes couldn’t be a fact 
at all. 

Clara took out an old pocketbook, 
shiny with years, shook from it a shower 
of receipts, newspaper clippings, verses. 
She let them lie. She took out a long 
violet box with a perfumer’s seal upon 
it. It held a bunch of dried violets. She 
took out a bonbonniére of gold filigree. 
It was empty. A powder box, a glove 
box, a froth of lace, a handful of jew- 
eler’s boxes, a jewel flung loose into the 
drawer. This she pounced upon. It was 
a brooch! She let it fall—turned to the 
chiffonier; upended the two vases of 
Venetian glass, lifted the lids of jars 


and boxes, finally came to the drawers. ° 


One by one she took them out, turned 
the contents of each rapidly over, and 
left them standing, gaping white ruffles 
and lace upon the floor. She took up 
daintily, in her white kid fingers, slip- 
pers, shook them upside down. She 
opened the door of the closet, and dis- 
appeared within. There was audible the 
flutterings of all the distressed garments, 
with little busy pauses. Then Clara 
came out, with her hat a little crooked; 
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and stood in the middle of the room still 
with her absorbed and sober face, look- 
ing over the gaping drawers, pulled out 
and rifled, with their contents heaped up 
and streaming over the floor. 

Her eye fell upon the waste basket. 
She turned it upside down, and stooped 
over the litter. She gathered it up in 
her white gloves and dropped it back. 
Then, for the first time, she glanced at 
the bath-room door; stood looking at it, 
as if it had occurred to her to look in the 
soap dish. Then she turned again to the 
room, to the dressing-table. She put 
back the pasteboard jewelers’ boxes, the 
jeweled pin, the laces, which she shook 
out and folded daintily, the glove and 
powder boxes, the gold bonbonniére, the 
long violet box, the leather pocketbook, 
—each deftly and unhesitatingly in the 
place from which she had taken it, and 
all the heaps of white handkerchiefs. 
One by one she laid back in the chif- 
fonier drawers, the garments, properly 
and neatly folded, that she had so hast- 
ily snatched out of them. The sun, 
streaming full into the room, caught 
gleams in her pale hair, and struck 
blindingly upon the heaps of white 
around her, and made two dazzling 
points of her gloved hands that moved 
as light and deft as hands uncovered. 
She slid back the last drawer into the 
chiffonier, and rose from her knees, 
lightly dusting off the front of her 
gown, went to the closet door and closed 
it. She stood facing it a moment with 
a face perplexed and thinking. Then 
turned alertly toward the outer door. 
As she passed the mirror she looked 
into it, and touched her hat straight 
again, but the action was subconscious. 
Clara wasn’t thinking of it. 

Flora stood as if she were afraid to 
move, while Clara crossed her bedroom, 
stopped, went on and closed the outer 
door behind her. And even after that 
soft little concussion she stood still, 
burning, choking, struggling with the 
overwhelming force of an affront whose 
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import she did not yet realize. Out in 
her sunny dressing-room all the’ out- 
raged furniture stood meek and in or- 
der, frauding the eye to believe that 
nothing had happened! She felt she 
couldn’t look things in the face a mo- 
ment longer. She hid her face in the 
folds of her dressing-gown. 

Why, she had thought that such 
things couldn’t happen! She _ had 
thought that people’s private belongings, 
like their persons, were inviolable. They 
all always talked, she had talked, about 
such things as if they were mere noth- 
ings. They had talked about the very 
taking of the Crew Idol as if it were a 
splendid joke! But she had not dreamed 
what such things were like when they 
were near. When they were held up to 
you naked they were like this! In the 
shame of it she could no more have faced 
Clara than if she had surprised Clara 
naked. 

She snatched the ring out of the 

pocket of her gown and clutched it in 
her hand. Was there no place in the 
world where she could be sure of safety 
for this? 
' With trembling hands she fastened it 
again to the chain about her neck. She 
thought of Kerr down stairs waiting for 
her. Well, she would rather keep it with 
her. Then, at least, she would know 
when it was taken from her. Still in the 
fury of her outraged faith, she passed 
through her violated rooms, and slowly 
along the hall and down the stairs. 


CHAPTER X 


He turned from the window where he 
had presented a long, drooping, patient 
back, and his warm, ironic mirth—the 
same that had played with her the first 
night—flashed out at sight of her. As he 
signaled to her with every lineament of 
his enlivened face, his interest, his defi- 
ance, his uncontrollability, Kerr was not 
the man of her imaginary conversations. 
He was not here to be used and disposed 
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of; but as he came toward her the new 
admiration in his face was bringing her 
reassurance that neither was she. The 
thought that her moment of bitter in- 
credulity had made her formidable gave 
her courage to fight even him of whom 
she was so much in awe; gave her cour- 
age even to smile, though she grew hot 
at the first words he spoke. 

“You should not be brave and then 
run away, you know.” 

She thought of her rush up the stairs 
again. “I had to go back to see Mrs. 
Britton.” (Oh, how she had seen her!) 
It seemed to Flora that everything she 
had been through in the last few mo- 
ments was blazoned on her face. 

But he only looked a little more 
gravely at her, though his sardonic eye- 
brow twitched. ‘‘Ah, I thought you only 
ran back to hide in your doll’s house.” 

She laughed. Such a picture of her! 
“Well, at any rate, now I’ve come out, 
what have you to say to me?” 

“Now you’ve come out,’’ he repeated, 
and looked at her this time with full 
gravity. 

He looked down upon her from his 
height. “I’m sorry I frightened you 
last night,” he said, “but I’m not sorry 
I came, since you’ve seen me. You 
needn’t have, you know, if you didn’t 
want to. You could have stayed in the 
doll’s house; and there, I suppose, you 
think I should never have found you or 
it again?’ He was silent a moment, 
leaning on the chair opposite, watching 
her with knitted forehead, while her 
apprehension fluttered for what he 
should do next. He had done away 
with all the amenities of meeting and 
attacked his point with a directness 
that took her breath. ‘You know what 
I’ve come for,” he said, “but now I’m 
here, now that I see you, I wonder if 
there’s something I haven’t reckoned 
on.” He looked at her earnestly. “If 
you think I’ve taken advantage of you, 
—if you say so—I’ll go away, and give 
you a chance to think it over.” 
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It would have been so easy to have 
nodded him out, but instead she half 
put out her hand toward him. ‘No; 
stay.” 

He gave her a quick look—surprise 
and approbation at her courage. He 
dropped into a chair. ‘Then tell me 
about it.” 

Flora’s heart went quick and little. 
She held herself very still, afraid in 
her intense consciousness lest her slight- 
est movement might betray her. She 
only moved her eyes to look up at him 
questioningly, suspending acknowledg- 
ment of what he meant until he should 
further commit himself. 

“T mean the sapphire,” he said. He 
waited. 

“Yes,” she answered coolly, “I saw 
that it interested you last night, but I 
couldn’t think especially why. It’s a 
beautiful stone.” 

He laughed without a sound—shook 
noiselessly for a minute. ‘Meaning 
that a gentleman shouldn’t pounce upon 
any beautiful stone he may happen to 
see?” He got up and moved about rest- 
lessly in the little space between their 
two chairs. “Quite so; lay it to my 
being more than a gentleman; lay it to 
my being a crack-brained enthusiast, a 
confounded beauty worshipper, a vi- 
cious curio dealer, an ill-mannered ass! 
But—” and he flashed around ‘at her 
with a flack of his cane—‘where did 
you get it?” 

For the life of her she couldn’t help 
her wave of color, but through it all 
she clung to her festal smile. Sheer 
nervousness made it easy. ‘Well, sup- 
pose it was begged, borrowed, or— 
given to me? Suppose it came from 
here or far away yonder? What's that 
to do with its beauty?’ She gave him 
question for question. ‘Did you ever 
see it before?” 

He never left off looking at her, look- 
ing at her with a hard inquiry, as if she 
were some simple puzzle that he un- 
accountably failed to see through. 
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“That’s rather neat, the way you dodge 
me,” he said, dodging in his turn. ‘But 
I don’t see it mow. You’re not wearing 
it?” 

She played indifference with what a 
beating heart! ‘Oh, I only wear it off 


and on.” 
“Off and on!” His voice suddenly 
rang at her. “Off and on! Why, my 


good woman, it’s just two days you 
could have worn it at all!” 

She stood up—stood facing him. 
For a moment she knew nothing except 
that her horrible idea was a fact. She 
had the eye of the Crew Idol, and this 
man knew it! Yet the fact declared 
gave her courage. She could face his 
accusal, if only he could give the rea- 
son for it. But after a moment, while 
they looked silently at each other, she 
saw he was not accusing her. He was 
threatening her and beseeching her in- 
dulgence in the same look. He opened 
his lips, hesitated, turned sharp about 
and walked away from her. 

She watched him with increasing 
doubt. After saying so much, was he 
going to say nothing more? She had a 
feeling that she had not heard the worst 
yet, and when he turned back to her 
from the other end of the room there 
was something so haggard, so harassed, 
so fairly guilty about him that if she 
had ever thought of telling him the 
truth of how she came by the ring she 
put it away from her now. But be- 
neath his distress she recognized a des- 
perate earnestness. There was some- 
thing he wanted at any cost, but he 
was going to be gentle with her. She 
had felt before the potentiality of his 
gentleness, and she doubted her power 
to resist it. She fanned up all the flame 
of anger that had swept her into the 
room. She reminded herself that the 
greatest gentleness might only be a 
blind; that there was nothing stronger 
than wanting something very much, 
and that the protection of the jewel 
was very thin. But when he stood be- 
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side her she realized he held a stronger 
weapon against her than his gentleness, 
something apart from his intention. 
She felt that in whatever circumstance, 
at whatever time she should meet him 
he would make her feel thus—hot and 
cold, and happy for the mere presence 
of his body beside her. In a confusion 
she heard what he was saying. 

He was speaking, almost coaxingly, 
as if to a child. “I understand,” he 
was saying. “I know all about it. It’s 
a mistake. But surely you don’t expect 
to keep it now. It will only be an an- 
noyance to you.” 

She turned on him. 
be to you?” 

Kerr, planted before her with his 
hands in his pockets, looked, looked, 
looked, as if he gave silence leave to 
answer for him what it would. It an- 
swered with a hundred echoes ringing 
up to her from long corridors of con- 
jecture, half articulated words breath- 
ing of how extraordinary the answer 
must be that he did not dare to make. 
He looked her up and down carefully, 
impersonally, with that air he had of 
regarding a rare specimen, thought- 
fully, as if he weighed such ephemeral 
substance as chance. “What will you 
take for it?” he said at last. 

She was silent. With a sick distrust 
it came to her that it was the very worst 
thing he could have said after that 
speaking silence. She stepped away 
from him. “This thing is not for sale.” 

He stared at her with amazement; 
then threw back his head and laughed 
as if something had amused him above 
all tragedy. “You are an extraordi- 
nary creature,” he said, “but really I 
must have it. I can’t explain the why 
of it, but only give the sapphire to me, 
and you'll never be sorry for having 
done that for me. Whatever happens, 
you may be sure I won’t say anything. 
Even if the thing comes out, you shan’t 
be mixed up in it.” He had come near 
her again, and the point of his long 


“What could it 
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forefinger rested on her arm. She was 
motionless, overwhelmed with pure ter- 
ror, with despair. He was smiling, but 
there was a desperate something about 
him, stronger than the common desire 
of possession, terrifying in its intensity. 
She looked behind her. The thick glass 


- of the window was there, a glimpse of 


the empty street and the figure of a 
woman in a green blowing veil turning 
the corner. 

“Why not give it to me now,” he 
urged, “since, of course, you can’t keep 
it? I could have it now in spite of 
you.” 

Everything in her sprang up in an- 
tagonism to meet him. “I know what 
you are,” she cried, “but you shan’t 
have it. You have no more right to it 
than I. You can’t get it away from me, 
and I shan’t give it to you.” 

He had grown suddenly paler; his 
eyes were dancing, fastened upon her 
breast. His long hands closed and 
opened. She looked down, arrested at 
the sight of her hand clenched just 
where her breath was shortest, over the 
sapphire’s hiding place. 

He smiled. How easily she had be- 
trayed herself! But she abated not a 
jot of her defiance, challenging him, 
now he knew its hiding place, to take 
the sapphire if he could. But he did 
not move. And it came to her then that 
she had been ridiculous to think for an 
instant that this man would take any- 
thing from her by force. What she 
had to fear was his will at work upon 
hers, his persuasion, his ingenuity. She 
thought of the purple iris, and how he 
had drawn them toward him in the 
crook of his cane—and her dread was 
lest he meant to overcome her with 
some subtlety she could not combat. 
For that he was secret, that he was 
daring, that he was fearless beyond be- 
lief, he showed her all too plainly, 
since here he stood, condemned by his 
own evidence alone, in the midst of her 
household, within call of her servants, 
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and had the sublime effrontery to look 
at her with admiration, and even with 
a little pity. 

The click of a moving latch brought 
his eyes from hers to the door. “Some 
one is coming in,” he said in a guarded 
voice. It warned her that her face 
showed too much, but she could not hope 
to recover composure. She hardly 
wanted to. She was in a state to fancy 
that a secret could be kept by main 
force; and she turned without abatement 
of her reckless mood and took her hand 
from where she had held it clenched 
upon her breast and stretched it out to 
her visitor, Mrs. Herrick. ; 

The lady had stood in the doorway 
a moment—a long-featured, whitish, 
modeled face, draped in a dull green 
veil, a tall figure whose flowing skirts 
of black melted away into the back- 
ground of the hall—before she came 
forward and met her hostess’s hand 
with a clasp firm and ready. ‘I’m so 
glad to find you here,” she said. She 
looked directly into Flora’s eyes, into 
the very center of her agitation. She 
held her tremulous hand as if neither 
of these manifestations surprised her; 
as if a young woman and a young man 
in colloquy might often be found in 
such a state of mind. 

Flora’s first emotion was a guilty re- 
lief that after all her face had not be- 
trayed Kerr. But she had no sooner 
murmured his name to Mrs. Herrick, 
no sooner had that lady’s gray eyes 
lighted upon him, than they altered 
_ their clear confidence. The situation as 
reflected in Flora looked naive enough, 
but there was nothing naive about 
Kerr. The very perfection of his cool- 
ness, there in the face of her burning 
agitation, was appalling. Oh, why 
couldn’t he see, Flora thought wildly, 
how it was damning him—how it was 
showing him so practised; so marvel- 
ously equal to any emergency; that his 
presence here among fleeces could be 
nothing less than wolfish? Mrs. Her- 
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rick’s face was taking on an expression 
no less than wary. What he was, Mrs. 
Herrick could not dream. She could 
not even suspect what Flora believed. 
But in the light of her terrible discov- 
ery Flora dared not have him suspected 
at all. The chasms of distrust and sus- 


‘picions that had been opening between 


them she forgot. In a flash she was 
ready to throw herself in front of this 
man, to cover him from suspicion, even 
though by so doing she took suspicion 
upon herself. 

Now, if she had ever in her life, she 
talked over the top of her feelings; and 
though at first to her ears her voice 
rang out horribly. alone, presently Mrs. 
Herrick was helping her, adding words 
to words. It was Mrs. Herrick’s house 
they spoke of—the house in San Mateo, 
which Flora had long wanted, and 
about which Flora knew Mrs. Herrick 
had come to talk; but to Flora it was no 
longer a subject. It was a barrier, a 
shield. In this emergency it was the 
only subject large enough to fill the 
gap, and much as Flora had liked the 
idea of it, she had never built the house 
so large, so vivid, so wonderfully tow- 
ering to please her fancy as she was 
doing now to cover Kerr. With ques- 
tions she led Mrs. Herrick on to spin 
out the subject, to play it over with 
lights and shades, to beat all around it. 
And all the while she knew that Kerr 
was watching her; watching her once 
again in dubious admiration. It was a 
look that made Mrs. Herrick seem 
ready at a movement of his to lay her 
hand on Flora in protection. 

The lady’s clear gray eyes traveled 
between Flora’s face and his. Under 
their steady light there was a strange 
alertness, as if she sat there ready 
enough to avert whatever threatened, 
but anxious to draw her skirts aside 
from it, distrusting the quality, hating 
to have come in upon anything so dubi- 
ous. When the hall door opened and 
closed she listened as if for a deliverer; 
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and when Clara appeared between the 
portiéres she turned to her and met her 
with a flash of relief, as if here at last 
was a safe quantity. Clara was still 
wearing her hat, and still had her white 
gloves on. The sight of Mrs. Herrick’s 
hand soliciting the clasp of those gave 
Flora a curious sensation. 

She looked from one face to another, 
and last at Kerr’s. She shut her eyes 
an instant. Here was a thief. He was 
standing in her drawing-room now. 
She had been talking with him. She 
opened her eyes. The fact acknowl- 
edged had not altered the color of day- 
light. It was strange that things—fur- 
niture and walls and landscape—should 
remain so stolidly the same when such 
a thing had happened to her! For she 
had not only spoken with a thief, but 
she had shielded him. His depravity 
loomed to her enormous; but was that 
all there was to be said of him? Did 
his delicacy, his insight, his tempered 
fineness, count for nothing beside it? 
Must their talks, their walking through 
the trees, the very memory of his voice, 
be lost inspiration? 
lieve that this one spot could make him 
rotten throughout. Her mind ran back 
into the past. She could not recall a 
word, an action, or a glance of his that 
had shown the color of decay. He had 
not even been insincere with her. She 
curiously separated his act from himself. 
She thought of it, not as a part of him, 
but as something that had invaded him 
—a  disease—something inimical to 
himself and others, that mixed the 
thought of him with terrors, and filled 
her way with difficulties. There was but 
one plain way of escape open to her. She 
could give the sapphire back to Harry 
within the twenty-four hours. 


CHAPTER XI 


“My DEAR FLorA—I am going out 
early and shall not be back to dinner. 
CLARA.” 


She couldn’t be-_ 
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Flora let the little note fall as if she 
disliked the touch of it. She was re- 
lieved to think she would not have to 
see Clara that day. It was her desire 
never to see Clara again. If only they 
could part here and now! How she 
wanted to shake the whole thing off 
her shoulders! How foolish not to 
have gone to Harry when she had first 
made up her mind to! Logically, there 
was no fault to be found with such a 
course. It was eminently sane and safe. 
Yet it still appeared to her as if she 
were acting a coward’s part. She was 
neither frankly giving the jewel to the 
authorities with the proper informa- 
tion, nor frankly handing it over to 
Kerr. But she was trying to slip it 
back into the questionable nook from 
which it had been taken, and she grew 
hot at the thought of how Kerr would 
despise her if he knew the craven 
course she was meditating. She seemed 
to hear him saying, “I had thought 
braver things of you.” 

She stepped into the hall with all the 
confidence of one who has fully made 
up her mind to carry matters with a 
high hand; but at the telephone she 
hesitated. Calling him up at such an 
hour of the morning, demanding his 
attendance on such a fanciful errand— 
wouldn’t he think it odd? No, he 
would think it the most natural thing 
in the world for her to be so flighty. 
Reassured, she gave the club number 
and stood waiting, listening to the half 
syllables of switched-off voices and the 
crossing click, click, that was bringing 
her fate nearer to her. She heard 
some one coming up the stairs and 
down the hall toward her. Marikka 
stood stolid at her elbow. 

“Mr. Cressy,” she pronounced. 

“Yes, yes,” said Flora, with the club 
clamoring in her left ear; “I’m calling 
him up.” 

“He is downstairs,” said Marikka. 

Flora nearly let the receiver fall. 
Harry here? What a piece of luck! 
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But here on his own account, at such 
an hour—how extraordinary ! 

“Hello, hello,’ persisted the club. 
“What's wanted?” 

“Why, I—” Flora stammered. “It’s 
a mistake; never mind. I don’t want 
him now.” 

Then from the drawing-room thresh- 
old she caught sight of Harry standing 
in the big bay window of the drawing- 
room, in the same spot where Kerr had 
awaited her the afternoon before. 
Harry was tall and large and freshly 
colored, and yet he did not fill the room 
to her as the other man had done. He 
met her, kissed her, and she turned her 
head so that his lips met her cheek 
close beside her ear. She did not posi- 
tively object to his kissing her on the 
lips, but her instinct was strong to offer 
him her cheek. He had sometimes 
laughed at this, but now he resented it. 
He insisted on his privilege, and she 
was passive to him, conscious of less 
love in this than assertion of possession. 
“You are not going to Burlingame, are 
you?” she asked him with her first 
breath. 

He looked down at her with a flushed 
and sulky air. “What difference would 
that make to you? I am, as it happens, 
but I suppose you think that’s no reason 
for disturbing you so early.” He was 
angry, but at what, she wondered, with 
creeping uneasiness. He held her and 
caressed her with a morose satisfaction, 
as if he had to make sure to himself 
that she was really his, and she per- 
mitted ‘it and abetted it with a guile 
that astonished her. 

“What is the matter?” she urged. 
“Are things going crookedly at Bur- 
lingame?” 

“Things are going as crooked as you 
please, but not at Burlingame. Sit 
over there,’ he said, nodding toward 
the window-bench; “I want to talk to 
you. What was that Kerr doing here 
yesterday ?” 

She was taken aback, so far had 
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her apprehension of Harry’s jealousy 
slipped into the background in the last 
twenty-four hours. But her conscious- 
ness that Harry was not behaving well, 
even for a jealous man, made her take 
it up all the more lightly. ‘Why, he 
was calling, chatting, taking tea—what 
anybody else would do from four to six. 
What in the world gave you the idea 
that he was doing anything extraordi- 
nary?” : 

“Well,” he said, ‘you shouldn’t do 
the sort of thing that makes you talked 
about.” 

“That makes me talked about?’ It 
made her pause in front of him. 

“Why, yes, it isn’t like you. It’s 
never happened before. Look here. 
I dropped into the Bullers’ yesterday, 
find Clara sidled up to the Judge, look 
around for you. ‘Hello,’ I say, ‘where’s 
Flora?’ ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘Flora’s at home 
amusing Mr. Kerr.’ ‘Amusing Mr. 
Kerr,” he repeated. “That’s a nice 
thing to hear.” 

Flora went red. She walked down 
the room from him to give her suddenly 
tumultuous heart time. How ever little 
Harry might guess the real trend of 
her interview with Kerr, she couldn’t 
hear him come near it without appre- 
hension. She was angry, helplessly an- 
gry at Harry that he had taken this mo- 
ment for his stupid jealousy. But she 
was more angry at Clara, since such a 
speech on Clara’s part wasn’t careless- 
ness. She had meant it to work upon 
him, and here he stood, like the fine ani- 
mal that he was, smouldering with the 
suspicion of encroachment on his prey. 

She tried to laugh him out of it. 
“Why, Harry, I never saw you jealous 
before!” 

“It’s all very well to say that—and 
you know I’ve never made a row about 
the other Johnnies. I knew you didn’t 
care for any of them.” 


“Harry, you do know something 
about him! I know you have seen him 
before.” 
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“Why, yes, I’ve seen him before. 
But that’s got nothing to do with it.” 

He looked surprised that she should 
seem to accuse him of it, and she won- 
dered if he remembered how he had 
denied it before. 

“And that isn’t why you distrust 
him?” 

The devil’s tattoo that he beat on his 
hat stopped. 

“T don’t distrust him.” 
“Well, dislike him, then. 
it that you saw him before?” 

“Isn't it enough for me to tell you 
that I don’t want you to see him?” 

“Oh!” She turned away from him. 
Then he really wasn’t going to tell her 
anything. He was keeping her out of 
it as if she were a child. She had relied 
on him to return the ring. She had 
counted upon his indifference and good 
nature. And he was neither indifferent 
nor good-natured. All desire of even 
mentioning the ring to him left her; 
and as to giving him her confidence,— 
these hints that he had thrown out about 
Kerr—they might be mere jealousy— 
but he might have actual knowledge, 
knowledge that, with her own fitted to 
it, would make for him a complete fig- 
ure. She caught her breath at the 
thought of how near she had come to 
actually betraying Kerr. Until that mo- 
ment she had not realized that through 
all her waverings her one fixed intention 
had been not to betray him. 

Harry had risen and was buttoning 
his overcoat. “You know you’re never 
at home if you don’t want to be,” he 
said. 

The fog was a chasm of white outside. 
Harry turned on the brink of it. “By 
the way, where’s Clara?” 

“Why, do you want to see her? She'll 
be out all day. She’s dining with the 
Willie Herricks.” 

“No, I don’t want to see her, but by 
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the way she’s not dining with the Willie 
Herricks; she’s dining with the Bullers. 
I heard her make the engagement yes- 
terday.” : 

“Oh, no, Harry, I’m sure you’re mis- 
taken.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. All I want 
to know is, why did you show that ring 
to Clara before it was set?” 

She was genuinely aghast. “I didn’t,” 
she flashed. “What made you think I 
had?” 

He shrugged. ‘Well, she asked me 
where we got it. I don’t see why women 
always talk those things over.” He was 
looking at her inquiringly. 

“Well, I haven’t,” she said quickly. 
“Have you?” 

He looked out upon the fog. “Told 
her where we got it, do you mean? No, 
I just chaffed her. I'd look out if I were 
you. She strikes me as damned curious.” 
He stood a moment on the threshold 
looking from Flora to the chasm of fog 
outside, as if he were choosing between 
two chances. “I think I’ll take that ring 
this morning,” he said slowly. 

The deliberate words came to her with 
a shock, But in the moment, while she 
looked into Harry’s moody face, she 
realized how impossible to make’a scene 
over what must still be maintained as a 
trivial matter betwixt them—the mere 
resetting of a jewel; what should she do 
to put him off? She looked up at him, 
and saw with relief that his face was 
turned from her to the fog as if he had 
forgotten her. Then, still with averted 
head, as if he addressed the whiteness, 
or himself,—‘‘No—” he determined, “I 
won't. I’ll take it when I come back.” 
He pulled himself together with an ef- 
fort, with a smile. ‘That is,” he turned 
to her, “if you’re in no great hurry 
about the setting? Very well then. In 
a day or two.” 

He plunged away into the fog. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


SUGGESTION IN COURT 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


Professor of Psychology at Harvard University 


T was in a large city which I was 

visiting for the first time. I went to 
see the hypnotic experiments of a friend, 
a nerve-specialist. He invited me to 
witness the treatment of a lady who had 
been deeply hynotized by him for a lo- 
cal nervous disease. Her mind seemed 
normal in every respect. She was a 
woman of wealth and social position. 
While she was in hypnotic sleep he sug- 
gested to her to return in the afternoon, 
when she would find us both, and, as 
soon as he took out his watch, to declare 
her willingness to make a last will in 
which I should become the only heir to 
all her property. She had never seen 
me before, and I was introduced to her 
under a fictitious, indifferent name. 
When she left the office, after awaken- 
ing from her hypnotic sleep, she did not 
take any notice of me at all. At the ap- 
pointed hour she returned, apparently 
not knowing herself why she came. She 
found in the parlor, besides her physi- 
cian and me, three or four other doc- 
tors who wanted to watch the develop- 
ment of the experiment. She was not 
embarrassed. She said that she had 
passed the house by chance and that she 
thought it would be nice to show her 
doctor how much better she felt and to 
ask whether there was any objection to 
her going to the theater. 
a conversation with her about the opera. 
We talked for perhaps ten minutes on 
music and drama, exactly as if we had 
met at any dinner party, and there was 
nothing in the least strange in her ideas 
or in her expression of them. 

Suddenly my friend asked how late it 


I then began. 


was, and, as arranged, took his watch 
out of his pocket. There was a moment 
of hesitation. The lady spoke the.next 
few words in a stammering way; but 
then she rushed on and told us that she 
had not expected to find such a com- 
pany, but that her real purpose in com- 
ing was to report to me that she had 
selected me as her heir, and that now 
she wanted, accordingly, to make her 
last will. Up to this moment her action 
had been a mechanical carrying out of 
the post-hypnotic suggestion, but the 
really interesting part was now to be- 
gin. I told her that there must be a 
mistake, as she could not have seen me 
before, and I mentioned a’ fictitious city 
in which I claimed to live. At once she 
replied that she had just spent the last 
winter in that city, and that she had met 
me there daily on the street, and that 
from the first she had planned to leave 
me all that she owned. I insisted that at 
least she had never spoken to me. Yes, 
in that same city, she had met me re- 
peatedly in society. I represented to her 
the unnaturalness of leaving her wealth 
to a stranger instead of to her children. 
At once she replied that she had thought 
it out for years; that it would be a bless- 
ing for the children not to be burdened 
with riches, while she knew that I would 
use them in a philanthropic way. 

The other doctors took part in the 
conversation, scores of arguments were 
brought up to discourage her from this 
fantastic plan. For each one she had 
a long-considered, excellent rejoinder. 
When she was told that I was a mathe- 
matician she assured us that she was 
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spending half her time reading mathe- 
matical books, and that the study of my 
mathematical discoveries had given her 
the first hint. Finally I told her direct- 
ly that, as she knew, she had been hyp- 
notized that morning and that this 
whole idea of the last will had been 
planted in her head by the witnessed 
suggestion of her physician. With a 
charming smile she replied that she 
knew all that perfectly well, but that 
she did not contradict and resist this 
proposition of the doctor simply because, 
by chance, it coincided entirely with her 
own cherished plans, which had been 
perfectly firm in her mind for a year. 
She would have written it to me some 
day soon if I had not come to town. 
She went on that she was unwilling to 
hear any further doubts of her sincerity, 
and that she was ready to take an oath 
that she had made up her mind in favor 
of such a testament long before she was 
hypnotized. To put an end to all this, 
she insisted that paper be brought to 
her, and then she wrote a codicil which 
left all her property to the fictitious man 
from the fictitious town. : 

The doctors present had to sign as 
witnesses. I put the paper into my 
pocket, switched the conversation over 
to the theater again, and, after a few 
minutes, she had evidently forgotten the 
whole episode. She treated me again 
as a complete stranger, and when I 
asked her a quarter of an hour later 
whether she cared for mathematics, she 
shivered at the mere thought of it, and 
when I asked whether she happened to 
know the city before mentioned I was 
told that she had once passed through it 
on the train. 

When she left the house she had 
clearly not the slightest remembrance 
of that document in my pocket, which 
we others then burned together. 

If I had been present as an unin- 
formed stranger during that afternoon 
visit I should have been so completely 
misled that I could not have thought of 
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any additional inquiry or any further 
argument to test the validity of the tes- 
timony. Everything seemed to har- 
monize with the one plan which had 
been put into her mind. All her memo- 
ries became falsified, all her tastes and 
emotions were turned upside down, all 
her life-experiences were mingled with 
and supplemented by untrammeled im- 
agination, coupled with the strongest 
feeling of certainty and sincerity, and 
yet everything was molded by her own 
mind, with the exception of that one de- 
cision which had been urged upon her 
from the outside. If a suggestion plant- 
ed in a consciousness would remain there 
isolated, it would be easy to detect it. 
It would be in such manifold contradic- 
tion with all the normal reminiscences 
and habitual arguments that every court, 
for instance, would quickly recognize 
the strange thought as an intruder. / But 
just this is the uncanny power of ‘sug- 
gestion, that it at once infects all the 
neighboring ideas and emotions and 
forces the whole mental life of the per- 
sonality under the unnatural influence. / 

Of course, life does not often make 
such effective experiments, and the dan- 
ger seems small that judges or jurymen 
should ever be deceived by such an 
elaborate performance of a_ witness. 
Few persons only can be hypnotized to 
the degree that a post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion becomes so powerful. But it can 


not be emphasized too strongly that the 


extreme abnormal changes in mental 
life go over by the smallest steps into 
the perfectly normal and habitual be- 
havior. The grotesque destructiveness 
of such a hypnotic revolution shows only 
an exaggerated form of the dangerous 


- working of suggestion which leads in a 


sliding scale down to the little bits of 
strange influences with their unreasona- 
ble reasoning, as when we read in the 
cars the unhypnotic suggestions of 
“cook with gas,” or “read the Sun,” or 
“wear rubber heels.” 

The psychologist does not need, in- 
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deed, the hypnotic state to demonstrate 
experimentally how every suggestion 
contaminates the most sincerememory. A 
picture of a farmer’s room was shown to 
about forty persons, children and adults. 
Each one examined it individually, and 
was then asked to give a report from the 
fresh memory-image in reply to de- 
tailed questions. The picture had plenty 
of detail which could easily be grasped. 
The questions were partly indifferent 
and objective. How many persons are 
in the room? Does the room have win- 
dows? What is the man doing? There 
were persons and windows and the man 
was eating his soup. But other ques- 
tions, referring to objects not present in 
the picture, could pass through different 
stages of suggestiveness. Is there a 
stove in the room? is not so intense a 
suggestion as the express question, Did 
you see the stove in the room? There 
was no stove in the picture. Are there 
houses to be seen through the windows 
of the room? Does a lamp hang from 
the ceiling? The result showed that the 
replies to these suggestive questions 
were correct only in fifty-nine per cent. 
of all cases. Hundreds of times objects 
were invented in accordance with the 
suggestion of the question and this im- 
mediately after the direct observation 
of the picture, and without any personal 
interest in the falsified result. 
’ The experiments show that the resist- 
ance for the young people is much 
weaker than for the grown-ups, for the 
girls weaker than for the boys, but they 
all were under perfect conditions of emo- 
tional calmness. Such conditions are not 
to be found on the witness stand under 
the excitement of the solemn court pro- 
cedure; there the resistance of the adult 
persons also sinks to the low level of 
that of the boys and girls. Above all, 
the experiments show that at all ages the 
positive effect of the suggestion works 
itself out in minute and concrete detail. 
As soon as the subject has answered that 
there is a stove in the room, he is at once 
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ready to reply by a positive statement to 
the further question, Where is the stove 
standing? The one says on the left, the 
other on the right; one in the corner, 
and one against the middle of the wall, 
each simply following the path of least 
resistance in his own imagination. The 
experiments allowed a complete grada- 
tion of the suggestive power of the vari- 
ous questions. The gown of the farmer’s 
wife was red. It was sufficient to ask 
whether the gown was blue or green to 
eliminate for many the red entirely from 
memory. And with the suggestiveness 
of the question the readiness to elaborate 
their own inventions steadily increased. 
Experiments of this kind have been car- 
ried on with almost identical results in 
different nations with persons of differ- 
ent ages and professions, with most 
varied material, and every time the 
power of a suggestive question to break 
down the true memory appears alarm- 
ing./ But whoever has studied these pro- 
tocols of the psychological laboratories 
can not help feeling that many cross- 
examinations in court are only continua- 
tions of these interesting tests carried on 
to demonstrate that there is nothing 
more suggestive for some persons than a 
skilful question. 

Of course, the illusory effect of a sug- 
gestion need not wait till the labor of 
the memory sets in. Our perceptions 
themselves may be distorted through 
suggestive influences.. Experimental 
psychology can demonstrate it and at 
the same time test it in a thousand 
forms. Such little psychological labora- 
tory experiments seem petty and far re- 
moved from the reality of life experi- 
ence, as they can not offer anything but 
a dry, schematic pattern. Yet this is a 
complete misunderstanding. Not the 
weakness of the experiments, but their 
strength, lies in their schematic charac- 
ter. All the experimental sciences teach 
us to understand the world by bringing 
its manifoldness to the simplest formula. 
The physicist, too, does not wait till the 
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lightning breaks through the clouds; he 
does not need the thunder-storm. The 
small electrical machine on his labora- 
tory table can teach him in a much more 
instructive way what factors determine 
the electric discharge. Thus we do 
not need in the laboratory the erratic 
play of emotions and prejudices which 
suggestions and persuasions may stir up 
in the chaos of practical life. We recog- 
nize the essential features just as well 
in the slight changes of perceptive judg- 
ment with the tiny material of our work- 
shop. If I have on the one side of my 
table thirty little squares of gray paper 
and on the other side the same number 


of the same material, and I ask the sub- © 


ject to decide without counting on which 
of the two sides there are more of the 
gray squares, I can easily arrange that 
he sees more on whichever side I want 
him to. I find, perhaps, that his judg- 
ment depends upon the grouping; that 
those thirty pieces suggest different 
numbers, according as they lie in regu- 
lar lines or in irregular disorder; ac- 
cording as they are shut off in small 
groups or grouped in one circle; sur- 
rounded by a frame, or accentuated by a 
few ink spots, or brightened by a dark 
background—in short, that very serious 
side factors suggest an erroneous judg- 
ment as to the number of the perceived 
things. 

And yet such harmless experimental 
tests unveil all the factors with which, 
for instance, political parties before 
election awake misleading suggestions 
as to the relative strength of the party 
vote. A little bit of bright color on my 
laboratory table gives me all the moral 
effect on my subjects which the most 
wonderful torchlight processions and 
brass bands can have on the suggestive 
voter. Or take a.still more striking ex- 
periment. We have a series of card- 
board boxes of different sizes, from a 
width of a few inches to several feet, 
and make them all exactly equal in 
weight, filling the smallest, perhaps, 
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with iron and the largest with straw. 
All are to have the same handle, and if 
one after the other is lifted with closed 
eyes, all, of course, appear of equal 
heaviness. But now the subject is to lift 
them, one after the other, with open 
eyes, and the impression of weight will 
at once be controlled by the suggestion 
given by the size. The small box ap- 
pears now several times heavier than 
the large one, and no effort to overcome 
the suggestion can rule out the illusion. 
t may be a long way from the overesti- 
mation of the weight. of a little card- 
board box to the falsifying overestima- 
tion of a piece of evidence by the jury of 
a murder case, but it is a straight way 
without demarcation lines.\ If the twelve 
jurymen were grouped according to 
their suggestibility, from the most stub- 
born to the most easily influenced, they 
would stand probably in the same order 
as if they were tested for error in the 
judgment of our boxes of cardboard. 
Yes, we might simplify our test still 
more. Sometimes I found it sufficient to 
show to my subjects various pairs of cir- 
cles drawn on paper; they had to decide 
which of the pairs was the larger. The 
pairs were always of the same size, but 
in their centers various figures were 
painted; the suggestible person was eas- 
ily inclined to call the circle with the fig- 
ure seventy-nine larger than the circle 
which contained merely the figure thir- 
ty-two, just as there may be men who 
think the prettier girl to be the cleverer, 
or the richer fellow the more brilliant. 
What does the psychologist really un- 
derstand by a suggestion? Let us be 
sure from the first that it certainly 
means nothing abnormal or patholog- 
ical. The illustrations have indicated 
sufficiently that abnormal disturbance 
and ordinary normal life can meet here. 
My lady with the over-generous last will 
and testament had certainly left the 
realm of normality ; the voter who is im- 
posed on by the big parade, or the cus- 
tomer who is carried away by the bar- 
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gain prices of the great removal sale, is 
also under the influence of suggestion, 
and may yet be otherwise quite a nor- 
mal person. Suggestion is, moreover, 
no symptom of weakness, and it would 
be absurd to believe that life might be 
wholesomer and better if it could move 
on without the side influences of sug- 
gestion. On the contrary, life would be 
ureary and commonplace without en- 
thusiasm and without convictions if all 
suggestions evaporated. Education and 
art, politics and religion, rely on the 
power of suggestion, for a suggestion is, 
after all, any idea which takes hold of 
our consciousness in such a way that it 
inhibits and excludes the opposite ideas. 

But in what sense has it any meaning 
to speak of opposite ideas? Our con- 
sciousness has room for any combination 
of thoughts, and each idea seems to go 
peacefully together with any other idea. 
We can think black and white and sum- 
mer and winter and man and woman 
quietly together. When the psychologist 
‘speaks of opposite ideas he means some- 
thing very different. He calls opposite 
such ideas as involve mutually exclusive 
attitudes. I can think of man and of 
woman, but I can not take the attityde 
toward a person of taking him for a 
man and at the same time the attitude 
of taking him for a woman. I can think 
of summer and winter, but I must be- 
lieve that the season is either winter or 
summer, not both, and must act accord- 
ingly. The whole antagonism thus lies 
in our own activities, and, if we may say 
that one idea excludes the opposite, we 
really mean that the idea which de- 
mands one attitude excludes another 
idea which demands an opposite atti- 
tude. In ordinary life, in states free 
from suggestion, no idea has any pre- 
rogative. Each has fair play. If a new 
idea comes to our mind, perhaps from 
hearing it from a friend, perhaps from 
reading it, perhaps from our own imag- 
ination, it may fall into such a conflict 
of attitudes with some other idea pres- 
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ent, or, with some associations and mem- 
ories which are stirred up; then begins 
a fair fight in which either the new- 
comer or the old idea may win. Both 
together can not last, as we can not live 
through opposite actions at the same 
time; we can not turn to the right and 
to the left, we can not close the hand 
and open it, we can not speak and be 
silent. 

Bas reng ideas and inappropriate prop- 
oSitions enter our consciousness through 
many doors all the time, but they are at 
once eliminated through the influence of 
the opposite ideas which a faithful 
memory and a sound reasoning provide. 
That which is connected most firmly 
with the remainder of our life experi- 
ence will survive. Each of the rivaling 
ideas is thus backed by its own connec- 
tions and stands on its own merits. 
Whenever this is changed and an idea, 
it may be the new intruder or the old 
incumbent, gets an unfair chance, so 
that all its opposing ideas are weakened 
and perhaps even suppressed from the 
start, then we call it a suggestion. All 
our prejudices and all our convictions 
work on such suggestions. They do not 
give to the idea of opposite attitude the 
opportunity for a test. That may work 
for the good or for the bad. The moral 
idea and the vicious idea may be equally 
strengthened through such suggestive 
energy which eliminates the opposite 
from the start. The readiness to receive 
such suggestions from other persons we 
call suggestibility. The degree of sug- 
gestibility changes from man to man, 
and changes in every individual from 
mood to mood, from hour to hour. 
Hypnotism, finally, is an artificially in- 
creased state of suggestibility. Yet there 
are nowhere sharp demarcation lines. 
Even the most stubborn mind is open to 
certain suggestions, and even the most 
deeply hypnotized mind has still the 
power to resist certain ideas which 
would be opposed by the deepest max- 
ims of his life. Emotion certainly in- 
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creases suggestibility with everybody; 
so does fatigue and nervous exhaustion. 

There is nothing mysterious in all 
this, and the psychologist is accustomed 
to understand it all as product of the 
brain mechanism. He knows to-day that 
each idea is composed of sensations 
which accompany nervous excitement in 
many sensorial brain cells which are 
stimulated by the sense organs. But he 
knows further that this excitement does 
not stop in those sensory cells. The 
process which starts from the sense or- 
gans does not find in those sensory brain 
centers an end station, but runs on into 
motor paths which lead finally to the 
muscular system. Those central brain 
stations thus serve for the transmission 
of the incoming sensory stimuli into 
outgoing motor impulses. All this is 
endlessly complex. Millions of paths 
lead to the brain, and millions of paths 
lead out again, and the cortex of the 
brain is the great automatic switchboard 
for all those tracks. Yet all this alone 
would be no explanation. It would make 
us only understand that any sensory 
idea, a word which we hear, a thing 
which we see, would necessarily lead 
over into an action. But plenty of facts 
speak now in favor of the following 
view. 

Firstly, those motor paths in the brain 
are so related to each other that when- 
ever excitement goes on in the one, the 
track which would lead to the opposite 
action becomes blocked. When the im- 
pulse runs into those nerves which, for 
instance, open the hand, the brain closes 
those channels of motor discharge which 
would lead us to clench the fist. Sec- 
ondly, the ideas which accompany the 
sensory brain processes become vivid 
only when the channels of discharge are 
open; they remain unvivid—that is, 
they become inhibited and suppressed— 
when those channels of discharge are 
closed. «\ suggestion would thus be an 
idea whose sensory brain accompani- 


ment keeps the channels of motor dis- - 
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charge wide open, so that the paths 
which would lead to the apposite action 


‘ are, on the whole, closed; and because 


the channels of discharges are closed, all 
the ideas which might lead to such op- 
posite action are eliminated from the 
first. If the words, ‘‘This is a garden,” 
spoken to me here in my library, came 
as a suggestion, they would not exclude 
any activity of mine. I might carry on 
a conversation on politics, might read a 
book, and might remember correctly all 
that happened to me before, but every- 
thing must remain in harmony with my 
attitude toward this room as a garden. 
The wish to take a book from the shelf 
on the wall would be indeed inhibited, 
and the books themselves would become 
correspondingly invisible, while I should 
believe I saw the flowers in the garden, 
which I should feel ready to pick. Of 
course, to take my library shelves for 
flower bushes because some one tells me 
this is a garden demands an extreme 
degree of suggestibility, and, where it is 
reached, we should certainly speak of a 
hypnotic state. To take in an anxious 
mood at twilight the trunk of a willow 
tree for a burglar requires much less 
suggestibility ; and to believe the latest 
news of the yellow journal only because 
it is shouted in big headlines, in spite of 
the fact that a hundred earlier experi- 
ences ought to suppress belief, a still 
smaller degree of suggestibility is suffi- 
cient. 

\l, therefore, no mystery and no dis- 
ease is involved, if suggestion rests on 
an opening and closing of motor chan- 
nels which goes on automatically and to 
a high degree independent of conscious 
will, if every one is open to suggestions, 
and yet suggestions are able to turn 
white into black and black into white, it 
seems indeed astonishing that the work 
of justice is carried out in the courts 
without ever consulting the psychologist 
and asking him for all the aid which the 
modern study of suggestion can offer. 
There is no one participant in the drama 
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of the court who might not change the 
plot by the operation of suggestions in 
his mind; the defendant may .have 
worked under suggestion at the time of 
his criminal deed, the witnesses may be 
influenced during their observation of 
the deed or may labor under suggestion 
on the witness stand, and, even if their 
observation and recollection are correct, 
their narration may still be tainted by 
the strange spell; but is the lawyer or 
the judge, above all, is the juryman less 
open to a disturbance of the normal 
ideational rivalry? 

To be sure, popular imagination runs 
often enough into the suspicion that a 
crime was performed under hypnotic in- 
fluence; but just this is on the whole 
more a motive for dime novels than for 
legal consideration. All the probabili- 
ties are against it. In the fantasy of the 
crowd the scientific facts of hypnotism 
are mixed: up with spivitualistic fairy 
tales of telepathy, and thus arises the 
notion that the crime which might other- 
wise be hard to explain was induced by 
the influence of some distant hypnotizer. 
As a matter of course, hypnotizing from 

-a distance—that is, without sense com- 
munication—is impossible, and we can 
add that no one can be hypnotized any- 

- way for the first time against his will. 

For the purpose of justice, it is far 
more important to keep’ in mind that 
hypnotism is only the strongest degree 
of suggestibility, and that the weaker 
states of openness for suggestion are the 
real hotbeds of criminal impulses. We 
know to-day, for instance, alcohol poi- 
soning can produce with many persons a 
state of suggestibility in which complete 
imitations of post-hypnotic suggestions 


become possible. The order to do a cer- 


tain foolish act at an appainted hour in 
the sober state will be carried out when 
the order has been given in an impres- 
sive way while the wine was still par- 
alyzing the inhibitory centers. 
same way emotion changes the man; 
during a panic the suggestibility is re- 
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enforced to a degree where all resist- 
ances seem to be broken down, and to be 
a member of a crowd is always sufficient 
to weaken the counteraction. But there 
are many persons whose unusual sug- 
gestibility makes them constantly able 
to chance influences, even in normal so- 
cial life. They are enthusiastic for the 
last arguments they hear, and the next 
speaker, who says the opposite, con- 
vinces them just as fully. The psycho- 
logical experiment can measure the de- 
gree of this constitutional weakness with 
exactitude, and to leave this nervous 
disposition altogether out of account in 
judging the criminal act is in principle 
not different from punishing the insane 
like a normal man. 

Still more important than the influ- 
ence of suggestion on the crime is that 
on the report of the witness. The distor- 
tion may begin with the mere percep- 
tion of the circumstances. Whenever the 
court becomes doubtful as to whether 
the witness really observed the facts cor- 
rectly, we hear some speculative gener- 
ality as to the probability of a reliable 
judgment. Here again the first thing 
ought to be to find the personal equation 
and to determine by the means of science 
to what degree the perceptive conscious- 
ness of the observer remains independ- 
ent of intruding suggestions. The sug- 
gestible witness may have heard distinct 
words, where the objective witness heard 
only a noise. Much may depend upon 
that for the trial. Words distinguished 
by the unsuggestible mind would count 
for much; those distinguished by the 
suggestible one for almost nothing. But 
to say which is which, it ought not to be 
sufficient to rely on hearsay and ancc- 
dotes, with all the means of the labora- 
tory experts at disposal to determine the 
exact degree of suggestibility, just as 
experts would decide whether a bullet 
could have taken one way or the other 
through the body. 

Where the perception was fairly cor- 
rect, the recollection might be entirely 
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distorted by suggestive side influences. 
We have spoken of the experiments 
which prove the powerful influence of 
suggestive questions. No doubt the 
whole situation of the court room re- 
enforces the suggestibility of every wit- 
ness. In much-discussed cases current 
rumors, and especially the newspapers, 
have their full share in distorting the 
real remembrances. Everything be- 
comes unintentionally shaped and mold- 
ed. The imaginative idea which fits a 
prejudice, a theory, a suspicion, meets 
at first the opposition of memory, but 
slowly it wins in power, and as soon as 
the suggestibility is increased the play 
of ideas under equal conditions ends, 
and the opposing idea is annihilated. 
Easy tests could quickly unveil this 
changed frame of mind, and, if such a 
half-hypnotic state of suggestibility has 
set in, it is no wiser to keep the witness 
on the stand than if he had emptied a 
bottle of whisky in the meantime. And 
even if the memory itself is correct, the 
narration may be dictated by suggestive 
influences, and the reported story itself 
may work backward with auto-suggest- 
ive influence on the memory. Even 
within normal limits there are not a few 
who finally believe their hunting stories 
after they have told them repeatedly. 
tIs it necessary to say that the most 
suggestible man in the court and the one 
whose suggestibility is most dangerous 
may be neither the criminal nor the wit- 
ness, but the juryman? His task de- 
mands freedom from suggestion more 
than almost any other quality. He has 
to weigh the value of conflicting evi- 
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dence. Here again psychological ex- 
periments can show how easy it is to in- 
terfere with the unhampered play of 
rival ideas when the mind is suggestible. 
‘The lawyer who knows his average 
juryman instinctively makes the richest 
use of all the psychological factors 
which bring the arguments of the one 
side fully into the focus of interest and 
suppress and inhibit the effectiveness of 
the opposite idea. But here again there 
may be a degree of suggestibility which 
simply interferes with the purpose of 
justice, and only psychological experi- 
ment can bring such deficiency to light. 
The judgment of a jury becomes a cari- 
cature if, instead of the evidence, insig- 
nificant and accidental circumstances 
determine the attitude of the suggestive 
juror. Of course, public-opinion, with 
its crowd instincts, is for the most part 
just such a suggestible arbiter. I heard at 
the center of politics that after the Span- 
ish war, when the nation was delighted 
with the navy, and all kinds of scandals 
seemed to bring evidence against the 
army, congress would never have voted 
so much to the army had not West Point 
in that year won the football match over 
Annapolis, and thus swung round the 
suggestible public opinion from navy to 
army. But, to be sure, when the court of 
public opinion begins to weigh the evi- 
dence, it is no longer law, but politics, 
and it might not be wise to ask how far 
there is suggestion in politics, too, inas- 
much as we might be checked at the 
threshold by the counter question: Is 


there anything in politics which is not 
suggestion? 
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WHO WAS FERGUSON?—THE ROOM OF CONTENTMENT—A GOOD WORD FOR JURYMEN— 
THE BENSONS, A STUDY IN HEREDITY—ON CHARACTER IN BACKS 


wie was Ferguson, of Chicago? No- 
body seems quite to know. He was in 
lumber—that much is ascertainable. He 
went his quiet and good ways and thought 
his quiet and good thoughts. Perhaps he 
had a nostalgia for Scottish hills and old- 
world beauty, and 
found the dirty streets 
and the lumber yards 
and the river docks 
ugly. Others have suf- 
fered from these things, 
and perhaps Ferguson 
more than most. Any- 
way, he got in the way 
of going to the Art In- 
stitute and the parks, 
and whenever a new 
statue was put up any- 
where around town he 
went to see it. One 
day, when he was talk- 
ing with one of the 
officers of the Art Insti- 
tute, he said: ‘‘Do you 
know, I’ve a notion to 
leave a million dollars 
when I die for the 
beautification of Chi- 
cago.’ ‘Really?’’ said 
the officer. He thought 
the man was brag- . 
ging—though he didn’t 
look or speak like a 
bragger. But finally 
Ferguson died. And 
sure enough, he left a 
million for the beautification of the city. 
What is more, he knew what he wanted— 
knew how much he desired to have used 
each year, and, in a general way, what he 
wished to have it used for. He selected a 
trustworthy committee of supervision, and 
from some happier sphere, where it is to be 
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hoped the art and the architecture are both 
superior to much of that seen in America— 
not to embarrass Chicago by too much op- 
probrious attention—he looks down upon the 
development of his plan. 

The first step was taken when Lorado 
Taft’s fine fountain, 
“The Sister Lakes,’’ 
was selected. This 
really noble sculptural 
fountain shows the five 
great lakes symbolized 
by female figures, of 
varying qualities and 
moods, linked about the 
fountain, and compos- 
ing a partofit. Itis an 
imaginative and inspir- 
ing piece of sculpture 
which Mr. Taft has de- 
veloped in one of those 
secret studios of his, 
where he does the great- 
er part of his work, as- 
sisted by that devoted 
band of students whose 
individuality he care- 
fully encourages, even 
while employing them 
at intervals upon tasks 
of his own. Mr. Taft 
has for yéars devoted 
himself to his art with- 
out compromise. He 
has been loyal to his sec- 
tion, too, and has re- 
sisted all temptations to 
identify himself with the East. He has con- 
sistently held to the theory that if a man 
had anything to say, in paint, in letters or in 
sculpture, he could say it anywhere. As a 
consequence of this attitude of mind, his 
work expresses the poetry of his own sec- 
tion, even as Borglum’s and Remington’s 
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have expressed the characteristics of the far 
West. It is eminently appropriate that this 
fountain of the five lakes should be placed 
in Chicago, and it is a matter of great grati- 
fication to all who know in what a spirit of 
true reverence and dignity Mr. Taft has 
worked, that distinguished recognition of his 
achievement has come at last. 


O one has ever, it is probable, realized 

his ideal in love, or in commercial or 
artistic attainment. No one has heard quite 
the ultimate music, or read the completely 
soul-satisfying book. And certainly no one 
has yet possessed his ideal room. Just how 
peaceful, how retired, how kindly, how com- 
forting that room of the twilight vision is, 
who shall say! Its windows look toward the 
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The famous scientist and antarctic explorer has announced recent- 
ly an odd theory of creation. He believes life developed inde- 
pendently on the northern and southern hemispheres—that these 
two hemispheres were separated either in space or bya zone of 
molten material, which was impassable for some time after life be- 
gan to develop in the cooler regions toward the poles. He says 
that his explorations have shown that the flora and fauna of the 
two hemispheres are very different. He thinks that in the south- 
ern polar region fossil remains will be found showing that an en- 
tirely distinct form of life existed there. Dr. Charcot finds atmos- 
pheric conditions in the polar region most delightful. There are 
only two diseases peculiar to that region—snow blindness and a 
peculiar form of heart disease. But other ills, common to temper- 
ate zones, are not felt there. As for food, he has reached the con- 
clusion that no special diet is needed at the pole, which contra- 
dicts the conclusions of some of his confreres 
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HARRY PRATT JUDSON, A.M., LL.D., PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The institution’s New Year’s gift from John D. Rockefeller 
was over two million dollars—nearly a tenth of the sum assessed 
asa fine against the Standard Oil Company by Judge Landis 


open sea or toward the wood. Its hearth is 
wide. Its walls demand no undue amount of 
attention, yet are perfect in their way, and a 
background for pictures that represent one’s 
occult preferences. It has chairs for work 
and chairs for rest; the books upon its shelf 
are the books of one’s own personal and ec- 
lectic selection. Its floor is so carpeted or 
uncarpeted as to permit a long intramural 
ramble without the necessity of leaping from 
rug to rug after the fashion of poor Eliza on 
the ice floes of the Ohio. It has not so many 
doors as to admit the enemy in overwhelming 
numbers, but merely doors enough for secret 
egress when the enemy approaches by the 
front. And it has several orderly cubicula, 
where may be placed those innumerable ob- 
jects such as pamphlets written by friends, 
government reports on subjects in which one 
ought to be interested, and letters of long 
ago which one expects some day to feel senti- 
mental enough to reread. It also accommo- 
dates one’s treasured vices. If one uses Dur- 
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ham, there is accommodation for that—if Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s fragrant product, there is 
paraphernalia for that; if one prefers Glen- 
livet, let there be a friendly niche for that. 
It is a room with moods—this room. It 
can, in November, be like an inner chamber 
of the House of Usher, with wind moaning, 
and wild rain beating, and trees lashing ; and 
on the shelves are books to suit the day. It 
must have hours of jocund sunlight, with 
the corners of the room breaking into flowers, 
and with books of brave young poets and 
aspens whispering to the wind. And if, on 
the murky night, one’s bitterest friend sits by 
one’s hearth, to drink the sour wine of mem- 
ory in gloomy sociability, then, on this sunny 
morning, a little child plays in the seaward- 
looking door and feasts on dew-wet berries. 
And there are hours of vagrant laughter in 
the room, and stories of wanderings and ad- 
ventures, and holy hours alone—hours of 
transcendentalism, when each treasured ob- 
ject gives of its essence, telling of the friend 
who sent it, or the place from which it came. 
The very tick of the clock is poignant with 
meaning, and the sweetness of life is empha- 
sized by the swiftness with which it passes ; 
the rustle of the trees is so precious that the 
thought of some time lying insensible to it 
is incredible. The spirit of the night or of 
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the day is so actual, so distinct, that it seems 
to abide there in the room, a palpable though 
nebulous entity. The room and the dweller 
within it are intoxicate with the mere rap- 
ture of life, as nightingales are drunk on 
night and wind and moonshine. That these 
glimpses of Pan are so few that they can be 
remembered to the end enhances their won- 
der. One would not have them always. One 
prefers, indeed, that the room should offer, 
usually, its everyday aspect—its serviceable, 
homely mood. The tools of work and the 
hours for work are there. The clock offers its 
brisk admonitions. The daylight has a com- 
mon look—it, too, seems a part of the appa- 
ratus of work. The fire on the hearth is as 
utilitarian as beautiful—and more beautiful 
for being necessary. Each required article is 
at hand, safe in its place. Then, after the 
long day, comes darkness, and beside the 
fire, in vague and drifting shadows, sits one 
chosen companion, and thinks aloud. 

This is the ideal room of one sort of hu- 
man, but there are as many ideal rooms as 
there are varieties of men and women. A 
few, perhaps, have attained to something ap- 
proaching their dreams. Yet, on the whole, 
rooms, like the folk with whom we live, are 
to be borne with rather than enjoyed—or 
enjoyed mostly because of their intimacy. 
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O one favors the abolition of wheeled 

vehicles because they break down or de- 
velop friction in use. We seek as best we 
may to make them more durable and to per- 
fect systems of lubrication, but we use them, 
bearing with their inevitable imperfections. 
Why can not we do the same with that well- 
tried machine for dispensing justice, the jury 
system? We cry out against the foolish ver- 
dicts of juries; but no one familiar with the 
weighing of evidence would take the judg- 
ment of the chief justice as to whether a cer- 
tain thing did or did not happen with the 
same confidence that he would feel in the 
verdict of an honest jury drawn from all 
walks of life. The chief justice would be as 
apt as the most ignorant man to overlook 
some point in proof. The jury seldom over- 
looks anything in a case on which there is 
room for diversity of opinion. The very com- 
promises which bring the jury into question 
are usually sacrifices of technical law for the 
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sake of the ruder justice made up of the re- 
sultant of twelve ordinary minds. Juries 
may be said not always to be honest. Are 
judges any more honest? The juryman may 
be bribed, or he may be filled with some pas- . 
sion prevalent in the community, though bad 
verdicts of these sorts are rarer than we are 
sometimes told. In any case, the jury goes 
back to private life when the case ends; but 
a bad judge remains. Judges, too, are bribed. 
Not with money, but with positions and at- 
torneyships and the entrée into the high life 
of those whose causes fill the court dockets. 
It must be confessed that juries ignore law in 
large measure at times when the masses are 
divided from powerful classes by opposing 
passions and interests. Let us remember, 
however, that, historically, this is just what 
juries are expected to do. The jury is at bot- 
tom a political institution designed to put 
men’s liberties in the hands of other men in 
private life, and to protect them from judges. 
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Judges have ever been prone to uphold privi- 
lege. It is the function of the jury to act as 
a counterweight in favor of the common man. 
We need not fear for wealth or privilege. 
The jury system has not retarded their de- 
velopment. Neither need we blame too much 
the jury system because of the difficulty of 
getting juries in criminal cases of great 
celebrity. These cases are rare. Let us think 
of the thousands of important controversies 
decided weekly by juries in which a higher 
average of justice is done than by the system 
of ascertaining facts in any country where 
juries are unknown. Neither is it true that 
we retain on the juries the men who lack the 
sense to have opinions. The jurors in the 
great cases are usually men who are shown 
to have suspended judgment—a rather rare 
quality of mind. The jury machine works 
with friction occasionally, and sometimes 
breaks down; but there is no way to man 
courts except with fallible human beings, 
and nothing better than the jury system has 
been devised. 
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x interesting study to those who believe 

in heredity is furnished by the writings 
of the three Benson brothers, sons of a recent 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The first of the brothers to become well 
known was E. F. Benson, the novelist, whose 
first book, “Dodo,’’ made such a sensation 
when it first came out, and which has been 
followed by others of the same type. Society 
is Mr. Benson’s principal topic; the smart, 
fashionable, money-spending society of Lon- 
don ; vicious certainly, but probably not more 
so than that of this country, and infinitely 
more picturesque, owing to the system of 
caste. Fifteen years ago London society was 


_ not as well known to Americans as it is now, 


and Mr. Benson’s descriptions of it were 
read with avidity as the utterances of one 
who wrote of what he knew. The interest of 
the book was enhanced by the fact that 
“Dodo” was said to be the portrait of a well- 
known young woman who afterward married 
a rising politician, now a member of the 
cabinet, and the book was considered ex- 
tremely clever and amusing. There 
were some readers, to be sure, who 
envied the ease with which English 
society appeared to be amused, and 
to the more conservative the manners 
of the fashionable set seemed more 
appropriate to the occupants of the 
servants’ hall than to the bearers of 
historic names, but there was an un- 
doubted spirit about the book which 
carried the reader along in spite of 
sundry lapses both in English and in 
taste. 

Of Mr. A. C. Benson it is almost 
superfluous to speak, so much has 
been written about him of late. He 
is the oldestof the three brothers, and 
has been writing the longest, but his 
earlier work was in the line of biog- 
raphy, of which the life of his father 
is the most notable example, and it is 
as an essayist that he is most widely 
known and appreciated in this coun- 
try. An ardent lover of books and 
nature, his writings have also the 
human element that adds the final 
touch of charm to a style that might 
otherwise become didactic. Several 
of his books are in an autobiograph- 
ical form, which gives the reader a 
feeling of acquaintance with their au- 
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thor, and this may be one of the reasons for his 
vogue. Mr. Benson was at one time a master 
at Eton, which gives particular interest to his 
views on the subject of education, but he now 
lives in Cambridge. There is nothing strik- 
ing in his style, but it flows on in a tranquil 
and thoughtful way that has great charm 
for many. As his brother has taken the do- 
main of Mammon for his subject, so has the 
author of “The Upton Letters” chosen the 
things of the mind for his, and has made 
them, let it be said, much the more charming. 

In quite another strain are the books of 
the youngest brother, Father Robert Hugh 
Benson, which are beginning to be read in 
this country. A convert to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, all that is highest and most 
beautiful in the old faith appeals irresistibly 
to him, and the spiritual side of life is his 
topic. Two of his best known books are dis- 
tinctly ‘‘churchly” in their tendency, though 
they are pleasantly devoid of any controver- 
sial bitterness or any sneers for the church 
he has left and of which his father was such 
a distinguished member. “The Light Invis- 
ible” is a series of short reminiscences told 
by ‘an aged priest to his young friend, all 
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Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
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treating of a spiritual insight which, the 
author says, may belong to any one who will 
take the trouble to cultivate it. “By What 
Authority?” gives a vivid picture of the per- 
secutions of the Catholics under Queen 
Elizabeth, and, in spite of its length, holds 
the reader’s attention in a way unusual for a 
modern historical novel. In “The Sentimen- 
talists” Father Benson comes back to the 
present day and gives a really remarkable 
study of the man of abnormal and morbid 
self-consciousness, the eternal actor, the born 
poseur. How this man is rescued from him- 
self and restored to a sane sincerity of life 
makes a most interesting story, all the more 
convincing because most of us number at 
least one Christopher Dell among our ac- 
quaintances. 

It is curious to see three such strong liter- 
ary personalities in one family, each so able 
and yet so dissimilar. 


HE little girl in Punch who said, “But / 

am in front, Auntie,” expressed the feel- 
ing which I suppose most of us are apt to 
have about ourselves. I am the person whom 
I see in the glass, and the mask which I 
draw over my face is sufficient to conceal me 
when I wish to be concealed. And all the 
time, perhaps, my back is betraying me. I 
am not really acquainted with my back. I 
may, by the aid of a hand-glass or an ar- 
rangement of mirrors, look at it several times 
a day, but I am not intimate with it; I do 
not catch it unawares, as I sometimes do my 
face; I do not know its characteristic ex- 
pression. In fact, I am not apt to think 
about it except as connected with the fit of 
my clothes or the size of my bald spot, if I 
am of the sex which has a bald spot. Per- 
haps a man, being less disguised, or at any 
rate less various in the fashion of his dress, 
is more easily discoverable by the expression 
of his back. I have a friend who carries a 
perpetual youth in his face, and who, with 
his young eyes, his cheerful smile, his gen- 
eral expression of alertness, impresses you, 
when you meet him face to face, as the most 
charming of good fellows, as indeed he is, 
in most of his moods. You can hardly be- 
lieve that he has passed his fortieth mile- 
stone. He talks delightfully; he has ideas 
that are worth while. On further acquaint- 
ance you find another side to his character, 
but it is a side which from the first is almost 
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equally in evidence if you only happen to 
look. Observe him as he turns away from 
you and walks across the room. You might 
easily wonder if that middle-aged, obstinate, 
deliberate back can belong to your charming 
friend, but it is really as characteristic of 
him as his face. It is interesting to get an 
insight into his opinion of himself, which is 
quite one-sided and perfectly sincere. He 
looks in his glass every morning and then 
goes about his business, thinking himself a 
dashing blade and fancying that he must hold 
himself in with a firm hand, never suspect- 
ing that he is already well armed against his 
lighter instincts. As might be expected, he 
is an incalculable sort of person, impetuous 
in word and lagging in deed; jumping at a 
conclusion and immovably obstinate in hold- 
ing to it; impressionable and cold-blooded. 
Probably women take more pains than 


men to look well all around, and thus, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, disguise themselves 
better. A fascinating friend of mine once 
said to me: “I would rather have my back 
look right than my face, because if I can 
face people I can take care of myself.” 
Somehow, however, I like to fancy that the 
look of youth which so often misleads you 
before you have seen a woman’s face comes 
from a deeper cause than the mere art of the 
toilette. For although thought, experience 
and, more than all, emotions, ravage the 
face, the heart of a woman never grows old, 
and shall there not be some external token of 
the unconquerable youth within? To which 
question, alas, a candid mind compels one to 
answer: You will not find the token in her 
back if she has grown fat! However, there 
are other signs. Who of us has not seen the 
eyes of youth looking out of a wrinkled face? 


THE LITTLE BOY 
WONDERS 


By S. M. TALBOT 


I wonder how I go to sleep; 
It’s mighty queer to me 
’At I can’t never stay awake 
Quite long enough to see. 


What if a fellow should wake up 
An’ be some other chap 
A-cuddlin’ an’ a-rockin’ in 
Some other mamma’s lap. 


It’s lucky pa an’ ma’ an’ me 
Ain’t never got us mixed— 

We couldn’t be more happier 
No ways it could be fixed. 


‘*Why did you leave your last 
place, Bridget?’’ 

‘*Me missis discharged me fur 
breakin’ dishes.’’ 

‘*How did you come to break 
so many?’’ 

‘*She t’rew dem at me.”’ 


THE MAGAZINE HEROINE 
By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 


Mother, I can not go to-day 
To the rock where the breakers 
shout and cram; 
My loose hair “thrills” in the proper way, 
But I’m not prepared with an epigram. 


What if the flood-tide pen us there, 
Me and my lover, face to face ?— 
A “situation” beyond compare— 
How shall I shun the commonplace? 


Mother, I’ll not attend the ball; 
I’m not in form, and the sobbing strain 
Of the waltz would never awake at.all 
My heavy wits; I should try in vain. 


Vulgar energy’s not for me; 

I am sworn to “float” to the viol’s swing, 
And reject a lover with novelty— 

And I have not thought of a single thing! 


Mother, I can not pour tea these days ; 
If a frock-coat pause at my hither hand 
I am bound to utter a sparkling phrase 
Too hard for the public to understand. 


Mother, alas. I am gaunt and lean 
—Pardon the word—for it’s not all jam 
Being a girl in a magazine 
Whose staff of life is the epigram! 


Drawn 
will Vaveer 
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